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nSiNCE  this  book  was  published  I  have  received  a  polite  letter 
>r>m  Mr.  Charles  A.  Watts,  in  which  he  says:  "You  do  my 
ther— unintentionally,  of  course— an  injustice  in  citing  his 

pamphlet,  '  Why  am  I  an  Atheist  ?'  which  he  has  long  since  with. 

drawn  from  publication.  Mr.  Watts  is  really  an  Agnostic,  and 
.e  has  little  sympathy  with  dogmatic  Atheism."  I  sincerely 

regret  this  mistake,  and  am  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  to  rectify  it. 

M.  C.  I. 


"  He  who  has  seen  obscurities  which  appeared  impenetrable  in  physi  a 
and    mathematical    science    suddenly   dispelled,    and    the    most    barren    a 
unpromising  fields   of  inquiry  converted,  as  if  by  inspiration,  into  rich  ar 
inexhaustible  springs  of  knowledge  and  power  on  a  simple  change  of  our  poi; 
of  view,   or  by  merely  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  some  principle  whicl, 
never  occurred  before  to  try,  will  surely  be  the  very  last  to  acquiesce  in  • 
dispiriting  prospects  of  either  the  present  or  future  destinies  of  mankind." 

—Sir  JOHN  HERSCHELL.     Discourse  on  Natural  Fhilosopt., 


preface. 


*TT*T  is  well  known  that  his  Preface  is  always  the  last  outcome 
«-*->  of  the  Author's  mind  ;  hut  he  expects  it  to  be  the  salle 
cTentree  of  his  readers,  where  he  meets  them  as  a  stranger  to 
welcome,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  to  apologise  to  them  for 
the  invitation  to  enter  his  dwelling.  In  other  words,  in  the 
Preface  the  Author  has  to  give  a  raison  d'etre  for  his  book ; 
without  which,  in  this  overwhelmingly  busy  age  of  ours,  no  pub 
lication  can  claim  a  niche,  however  small  or  obscure,  in  the  great 
library  of  the  world. 

I  for  my  part  found  this  claim  on  a  deep  want  which  my  book 
along  with  others  may  help  to  fill — the  want  of  a  hand  in  hand, 
and  heart  to  heart  reconcilement  between  Philosophy,  Theology 
and  Religion  ;  comprising  under  these  three  terms  all  that  man 
now  chiefly  prizes  or  ever  has  prized  as  truth  -  -Philosophy,  the 
knowledge  gained  through  the  reason,  conscience,  and  all  the 
faculties  of  man,  independently  of  an  inspired  Revelation  ; 
Theology,  the  contents  of  such  a  Revelation  ;  Religion,  the  living 
principle  which  shall  enable  man  to  feel  and  act  aright  towards 
God,  himself,  and  his  fellow-man.  There  is  a  Philosophy  which 
utterly  scorns  theology  and  religion  as  humbug  and  delusion. 
There  is  a  Theology  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  utterances 
of  Philosophy  as  misleading  and  profane.  There  is  a  Religion 
which  would  shake  off  Philosophy  and  Theology  alike  as  an 
incumbrance  and  an  incubus.  I  have  no  right  to  assume,  but 
hall  endeavour  to  show  that  each  of  these  is  false  to  its  own  true 
haracter  as  well  as  to  the  breadth  of  truth.  The  position  that  I 
\.ish  to  maintain  is  that  all  of  these  sources  of  human  belief  have 
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an  objectively  certain,  and  as  I  regard  it  a  divine,  while  each  also 
has  a  subjectively  fallible,  because  a  human  element.  The  sub 
strata  of  all  the  sciences,  the  facts  on  which  they  are  built,  are  of 
God's  making,  and  in  that  sense  divine.  The  theories  which 
weave  these  facts  into  science  are  human,  and  therefore  fallible. 
But  though  all  science,  theology  included,  has  thus  an  element  of 
the  fallible,  all  having  also  an  element  of  the  infallible,  they  may 
by  mutual  consultation  and  readjustment  correct  each  other  andj 
themselves.  All  this  seems  to  be  ignored  by  the  two  dogmatisms^, 
so  prevalent  in  our  day,  the  theological  dogmatism,  which  claims 
for  its  own  dicta  the  infallibility  that  belongs  to  revelation 
itself,  and  the  scientific  dogmatism,  which  asserts  indisputable 
authority  for  its  own  readings  of  the  processes  of  nature.  Dif 
ferent  from  either,  but  equally  to  be  eschewed  is  the  indifferentism 
of  distrust,  which  seeks  not  to  harmonise  its  own  convictions,  but 
is  contented  to  hold  them  apart,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  each 
other,  reminding  one  of  a  marriage  in  which  the  relations  on  one 
side  of  the  house  are  of  a  quite  different  mode  of  thinking  or 
social  standing  from  those  on  the  other,  so  that,  although  the 
married  pair  are  themselves  perfectly  good  friends  with  all,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  invite  them  to  meet  together  at  the 
social  board.  They  must  be  entertained  separately,  and  not  the 
remotest  allusion  made  before  either  to  the  absent  party.  Now 
this  is  sometimes  a  necessary,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  happy  state 
of  things.  Far  happier  is  it  when  our  convictions,  like  Words 
worth's  trio, 

"  all  appear 

In  harmony  united, 
Like  welcome  guests,  and  some  from  far 

By  cordial  love  invited." 

Invited  not  for  entertainment  merely,  but  for  conference  and 
consultation.  Not  only  is  there  symmetry  in  all  truth,  but  there  is 
solidarity.  The  truth  we  possess,  if  allowed  free  range  and  cir 
culation,  will  return,  bringing  back  to  us  not  itself  only  but  other 
truth  with  it.  Convinced  of  the  existence  of  certain  objective 
truth  and  of  our  own  subjective  accessibility  to  it  by  three  great 


God-appointed  media,  if  we  find  there  is  any  palpable  discrepancy 
in  our  readings  of  these,  we  must  frankly  admit,  it  is  true,  but  not 
•submit  to  it.  On  the  contrary  we  should  distrust  our  interpreta 
tion  of  these  essentially  true  oracles,  and  consult  them  each 
.afresh,  striving  after,  if  we  cannot  attain  to  a  strictly  harmonious 
conclusion  ;  consult  them  each,  I  have  said,  for  this  is  surely 
involved  in  our  admitted  position  of  three  equally  divine  sources 
•of  truth.  This  involves  that  we  must  pay  an  entire  respect  to  the 
teachings  of  each,  and  not  sacrifice  or  even  disparage  the  one  in 
order  to  exalt  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  men  act  in  courts  of 
justice.  Every  reliable  witness  has  an  equal  weight.  The  testi 
mony  of  the  prince  has  no  more  force  with  impartial  judge  or 
jury  than  that  of  the  peasant.  The  philosopher  is  not  listened  to 
in  matters  of  fact  in  detriment  to  the  child.  In  this  process  how 
necessary  is  controversy  !  But  controversy  carried  out  not  for 
victory  or  even  for  mere  combatting  of  error,  but  for  mutual 
•correction  or  corroboration  of  opinion,  for  mutual  acquisition 
of  truth.  Much  has  been  said  and  well  said  on  progress 
by  antagonism,  but  this  must  be  supplemented  by  progress  by 
•sympathy.  Unless  we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who 
have  intensely,  firmly,  intelligently  held  the  various  opinions 
that  have  largely  prevailed  amongst  men,  and  also  the  negations 
of  opinion,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  miss  much  of  the  truth  which 
God  has  revealed  to  man.  It  is  quite  confirmatory  of  this  view 
that  great  reforms  have  all  but  invariably  begun  from  within. 
Those  within,  by  perceiving  and  holding  to  what  was  true  and 
valuable,  have  with  greater  force  and  persuasion  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  what  was  false  and  superfluous.  It  is  true  that  a  con 
struction  that  is  in  any  degree  sincere,  must  also  be  considerably 
destructive  :  we  must  break  up  old  combinations  if  we  wish  to 
form  new.  The  most  satisfactory  destruction,  however,  as  well  as 
•construction  is  that  which  originates  in  sympathy  as  well  as  in 
antagonism  ;  when  the  man  in  error  discards  his  own  error  from 
appreciation  of  another  man's  truth.  Whatever  opinion  we  hold, 
we  have  no  right  as  earnest  thinkers  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  unless 
•we  are  able  and  willing  to  weigh  and  justly  estimate  the  objections 
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raised  by  other  candid  and  competent  minds  against  it.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  this  is  to  have  no  firm  adherence  to  opinion,  no 
certainty  with  regard  to  truth.  I  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
what  I  hold  is  truth,  and  yet  I  may  so  hold  it  that  if  it  were  not 
the  truth  it  would  be  dislodged  from  my  mind.  There  are  three 
modes  whereby  we  may  be  attached  to  our  beliefs,  which  we 
may  describe  as  the  mechanical,  the  chemical  and  the  vital.  By 
the  mechanical,  they  have  been  simply  moulded  by  training,  and 
are  hand-made,  accidental,  riveted  to  us  or  we  to  them  by  the 
nails  of  habit,  prejudice,  tradition  or  human  authority.  In  this 
case  we  had  better  take  out  the  nails,  and  allow  truth  as  truth  fair 
play  in  our  convictions.  Or  do  our  beliefs  bear  sway  over  us  by 
means  of  a  real  affinity  with  our  nature, — the  whole  of  our  nature: 
not  our  lower  propensities  alone,  with  the  dissent  of  reason  :  not 
our  intellectual  reason  alone,  without  our  moral  and  spiritual  being  ? 
Anything  that  commends  itself  to  our  whole  nature,  as  God  has 
constituted  it,  has  so  far  the  seal  of  truth  upon  it :  the  union 
between  ourselves  and  it  is  of  God's  making,  not  man's.  Beliefs 
thus  held  may  safely  be  exposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  freest 
inquiry,  and  even  to  the  collision  of  the  most  adverse  opinion. 
Like  chemical  compounds  they  will  only  be  dissolved  by  the 
presentation  of  that  which  has  a  really  stronger  claim.  Where 
there  is  a  vital  union,  we  may  still  more  fearlessly  apply  the  test ;. 
for  where  any  truth  has  been  to  us  not  only  an  article  of  our 
creed,  but  a  source  and  sustenance  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  it 
is  not  possible  that  we  can  part  with  it,  unless  our  nature  itself 
become  diseased  or  dead.  By  controversy  and  examination  thus 
conducted  with  the  blessing  of  Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  our 
spirits,  will  the  untrue  alone  be  disentangled  from  our  convictions,. 
while  the  true  is  based  on  a  firmer  and  a  broader  basis,  and  one 
whence  we  may  commend  it  to  others  as  well  as  repose  on  it 
ourselves. 

It  is  the  result  of  processes  such  as  these,  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  in  silence  and  seclusion  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
which  I  now  bring  before  the  public.  As  regards  its  main  features 
indeed  it  behoves  me  to  declare,  as  I  have  done  in  my  previous 
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works,  my  immense  and  immeasurable  indebtedness  to  one  long 
deceased,  to  whom  I  trace  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  argumentation 
and  presentation  of  evidence  more  of  the  material  here  worked  up 
into  a  connected  whole  than  it  is  possible  for  me  detailedly  to 
acknowledge.  I  refer  to  my  father,  who  died  at  the  close  of  1855, 
and  to  whose  profound  Biblical  and  Oriental  learning,  and  deep 
philosophical  research  and  acumen,  I  could  adduce  competent 
and  unbiassed  testimony,  were  such  in  place.  But  it  is  not. 
The  system  of  blended  philosophy  and  theology  here  presented 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits  ;  and  for  it  as  a  whole  I  am 
alone  responsible  ;  as  in  not  a  few  important  points  it  differs  from 
the  views  held  by  my  father. 

I  am  aware  that  to  many  the  very  idea  of  a  system  of  belief  is 
associated  with  a  narrow  precision  which  to  them  is  repelling.  It 
is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  fashionable  creed  of  the  hour  to  eschew 
dogma  altogether.  But  should  the  truth-lover  in  matters  of 
moment  bend  to  ephemeral  fashion  ?  Assuredly  not.  He  cannot 
do  so  and  be  faithful  to  his  allegiance.  The  genuine  lover  of 
truth  has  no  sympathy  with  the  dilettanti  sentiment  of  the  German 
philosopher  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  Truth  itself  was 
offered  to  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  Search  for  truth  on  the 
other,  I  should  prefer  the  last."  His  whole  heart  rather  responds 
to  the  ecstatic  "  Eureka  !  "  of  one  great  discoverer,  and  the  rap 
turous  exclamation  of  another,  who,  when  new  light  on  the  laws 
of  the  celestial  universe  broke  in  on  his  mind,  exclaimed  in  humi 
lity,  not  in  pride,  "  O  (rod,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee  !  " 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which  I  may  have  run  some 
what  counter  to  current  practice.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
some  that  I  have  not  chosen  for  criticism  and  reply  in  my  open 
ing  chapters  men  of  more  note  in  the  literary  world  than  the 
writers  I  have  chiefly  commented  on.  I  shall  frankly  give  my 
reasons  for  my  choice.  First  and  foremost,  I  regard  these  as 
honest  men,  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  wish  to 
honour  them  accordingly.  Secondly,  I  believe  that  for  the  most 
part  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  these  men,  and  led  thereby 
into  error  which  I  deeply  deplore,  are  also  more  honest,  sincere 
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and  simple-minded  than  are  those  who  have  insensibly  imbibed 
the  covert  atheism  so  prevalent  in  our  literary  organs,  and  there 
fore  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  my  open,  straightforward  and 
direct  rejoinders.  Thirdly,  it  takes  much  less  time  to  meet  objec 
tions  thus  directly  presented  (which,  considering  the  great  amount 
of  ground  I  have  to  traverse,  is  a  matter  of  much  importance)  than 
to  trace  out  and  select  for  reply  the  more  subtle  subterfuges  and 
secret  drifts  of  modern  half-concealed  unbelief,  and  while  there 
would  certainly  be  a  great  intellectual  relish  in  such  a  task,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  in  this  way  so  well  have  served  the  cause  of 
truth.  Had  I  deemed  that  these  more  polished  champions  of 
netheism  did  more  real  justice  to  their  cause  than  its  less  cultured 
defenders,  I  should  certainly  have  chosen  them  for  attack,  as  it  has 
ever  been  my  principle  to  give  the  views  I  combat  every  fair 
advantage  in  my  power.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  form  one,  that  in  the  modern  advocacy  of  atheism, 
what  has  been  gained  in  polish  has  been  lost  in  point.  For  the 
rest,  I  have  so  far  complied  with  the  exigencies  of  modern  culture 
as  to  level  some  of  my  strictures  directly  on  the  agnosticism  now 
in  vogue,  while  my  whole  argument  may  be  said  to  bear  indirectly 
upon  it. 

So  great,  even  in  the  orthodox  literary  world,  is  the  respect 
paid  to  "  advanced  thought " — using  the  term  chronologically- — 
that  in  cultured  circles  at  the  present  day  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  to  cite  as  authority  works  such  as  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  written 
before  the  very  newest  Biblical  criticism  appeared,  were  to  subject 
oneself  to  the  suspicion  of  vulgar  ignorance.  But  to  sober  judges, 
desirous  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  for  such  alone  I  write,  the  criticism 
— to  select  a  single  instance — of  such  a  man  as  I)r  M'Caul  will 
not  be  robbed  of  its  former  weight  in  support  of  the  assertion 
that  the  word  Jehovah  signified  not  a  name  only,  but  an  attribute  — 
a  name  rather  given  to  embody  an  essential  attribute,  whereby  the 
One  Supreme  and  unoriginated  (iod  desired  to  make  Himself 
known  to  the  Jews,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  world — because 
in  these  later  days  there  has  been  broached  by  the  German 
Rationalist  Kiinen  another  view  —  that  Jehovah  (pronounced 
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Jahveh)  was  the  name  assigned  by  the  polytheistic  Israelites  to 
their  own  tribal  deity,  whose  supposed  wonderful  interferences  in 
behalf  of  his  special  adherents  won  for  him  general  pre-eminence 
and  then  supremacy  ! 

One  word  more  of  explanation  or  apology  have  I  to  write  for 
the  sake  of  a  circle  of  loving  relatives  and  private  friends,  and  some 
more  public  well-wishers,  who  fain  would  have  had  me  devote  my 
thoughts,  energies  and  talents  to  simple  Gospel  work,  rather  than 
to  trains  of  argument  such  as  are  here  set  forth.  For  these  I  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  a  recently  published  discourse  in  commemo 
ration  of  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  which  seem  to  me  to  justify  the 
aim  of  the  present  work  : — "  He  does  a  great  work  who  preaches 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  But  he  does  a  great  work  likewise  who 
commends  it  to  the  enlightened  reason,  and  who  shows  the  recon 
ciliation  that  may  be  made  between  the  intellectual  conclusions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  facts  revealed 
to  us  in  the  first  century.  Our  Lord's  Gospel  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  poor.  Our  Lord  Himself  was  the  minister  of  all 
classes.  And  while  in  these  days  the  main  mission  of  the  Church 
is  to  the  poor,  yet  a  very  vital  part  of  its  work  is  to  commend 
supernatural  religion  to  the  conscience,  to  the  intellect,  and  to  the 
heart  of  the  enlightened  and  the  thoughtful."  Or,  to  resume  my 
own  words,  when  conviction  of  sin  has  been  enwrought  on  the 
conscience,  and  the  anxious,  tempest-tossed  sinner  exclaims, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  there  is  but  one  appropriate 
answer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.  Believe  on  him  and  accept  him  as  thy  Saviour  and  thy 
Lord.  Be  united  to  him  as  the  branches  to  the  vine,  and  draw 
from  him  pardon,  purity  and  enduring  peace."  But  there  are 
other  questions  than  this,  which  troubled  hearts,  in  the  utmost  sin 
cerity  and  sometimes  agonising  earnestness,  ask,  "  Is  there  or  is 
there  not  at  the  head  and  fountain  of  the  universe  a  personal  God? 
If  there  is  a  God,  is  he  a  Father  too  ?  Does  he  exercise  over  us  a 
special  superintending  providence  ?  Or  are  we  practically  orphans, 
left  to  our  own  guidance,  and  thus  too  frequently  the  frail,  blind 
victims  of  relentless  law  ?  Are  the  Christian  Scriptures  a  true 


Revelation  from  God?  If  so,  what  on  this  point  and  on  that  is 
their  veritable  teaching?"  Questions  such  as  these,  uttered  or  un 
expressed,  are  now  agitating  with  painful  perplexity  unresolved 
many  an  earnest  soul.  Are  we  to  reply  to  them  or  to  evade 
them  ?  To  sympathise  with  or  to  deride  and  overbear  the  inward 
difficulties,  or  if  too  kind  to  do  either,  to  simply  ignore  the  difficul 
ties  which  gave  rise  to  them  ?  Are  we  say  in  reply  to  all,  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  No,  I  think  not.  It  appears  to  me 
that  to  do  so  were  like  holding  the  mouth  of  the  sick  child  open, 
and  forcing  food  into  it,  careless  if  it  could  swallow  or  digest  it ; 
and  the  result  would  be  choking  and  not  nourishment.  It  is  not 
thus  that,  like  the  great  Apostle,  we  shall  become  all  things  to  all 
men,  or  that,  in  accordance  with  his  injunction,  we  to  others  as  to 
ourselves,  shall  "prove  all  things,  in  order  to  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 


WOODLANDS,  INVERAX, 

SUTIIERI.ANDSHIRE,  Jllly  / 


IReaume  of  Wlbole  argument 


*-|5)HILOSOPHY  assumes  the  reliability  of  the  human  con- 
r* —  sciousness.  Its  aim  is  to  interpret  that  consciousness 
aright ;  to  reason  from  it,  and  receive  as  true  that  which  has  the 
truest  relation  to  its  whole  contents. 

By  this  rule  we  should  believe  in  a  personal  God  because, 
first,  of  the  almost  universal  and  ineradicable  tendency  to  rever 
ence,  worship,  and  attitudes  of  mind  and  feeling  which  can  only  be 
fitly  directed  towards  a  personal  Being,  and  One  much  higher  and 
better  than  ourselves.  It  is  by  a  sheer  delusion,  purer  and  nobler 
indeed  than  that  which  prostrates  the  idolater  before  blocks  of 
wood  and  stone,  that  this  intuition  can  be  directed  towards  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  such  as  Comte's  cnltus  of  humanity. 
We  may  cherish  feelings  of  benevolence,  sympathy,  profound 
interest  and  brotherhood  towards  the  human  race,  but,  composed 
as  it  is  of  very  much  that  is  low,  insignificant  and  positively  evil, 
while  in  its  greatness  we  ourselves  participate,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  as  a  whole  admire,  far  less  worship  it.  The  belief 
in  a  good,  noble  and  perfect  Deity,  which  provides  the  only  fitting 
complement  for  these  leading  principles  in  our  nature,  har 
monises  with  and  crowns  as  nothing  else  can  our  other  best 
affections  and  aspirations,  while  it  affords  when  rightly  developed 
the  surest  and  happiest  check  to  that  illusive  idealising  of  human 
love,  with  its  inevitable  reaction  of  disenchantment,  if  not  of 
despair,  in  which  the  loved  object  is  raised  into  a  supremacy  of 
affection  and  delight  really  inconsistent  with  its  limitation  and 
imperfection. 

My  second  theistic  argument  I  find  in  the  still  more  universal 
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and  irrepressible  sense  of  cause.  David  Hume  was  right  in- 
saying  that  nature  viewed  in  herself  could  only  tell  of  invariable 
sequence.  For  one  phenomenal  existence  really  to  cause  another 
it  would  require  to  exist  out  of  itself,  which  is  inconceivable.  But 
the  idea  of  sequence  and  the  idea  of  causation  are  totally  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  is  an  ineradi 
cable  part  of  the  human  constitution.  It  is  a  search  for  power,, 
and  can  only  be  satisfied  when  true  power  is  arrived  at.  It  then 
is  satisfied  ;  so  that  when  we  have  reached  that  which  is  a  true 
cause,  because  possessing  in  itself  power  to  account  for  everything 
else,  we  do  not  need  to  account  for  //  .•  we  can  only  wonder  and 
rejoice.  This  true  cause,  this  original  power,  must  be  personal, 
because  it  must  be  an  active  power,  and  real  action  must  proceed 
from  will.  It  is  only  metaphorically  that  matter  can  be  said  to 
act,  and  will  must  be  conscious,  and  consciousness  must  be  indi 
vidual  and  personal. 

Not  only  must  this  self-existent  Deity  originate  all ;  He  must 
always  sustain  all,  or  it  would  fall  into  nothing.  Dependent  being 
cannot  reproduce  or  sustain  itself:  it  hangs  at  every  instant  on 
the  self-existent.  Hence  in  the  truest  sense  all  action  is  God's, 
This  is  not  Pantheism,  however,  as  (i)  the  existence  of  the 
derived  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  its  Original,  and  (2)  willr 
whether  derived  or  underived,  really  acts.  Though  therefore  God 
acts  in  the  creature,  the  creature  truly  acts.  This  and  the  posses 
sion  of  a  conscience  and  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  enough  to- 
constitute  responsibility,  and  does  constitute  it.  But  it  does  not 
relieve  God  of  the  responsibility  of  all  the  actuality  of  the  universe, 
good  and  evil.  All  is  and  must  be  His  production,  and  the  out 
come  therefore  of  His  determining  will.  It  would  be  impossible 
on  these  premises  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  in 
view  of  the  vast  prevalence  of  evil,  but  on  two  principles.  Firstr 
He  is  not  in  that  sense  infinite  in  power  that  He  can  accomplish 
any  ends  by  any  means,  or  any  stupendous  complicated  ends- 
without  means.  Though  necessarily  unconditioned  by  any  other 
being,  it  may  not  follow  that  He  is  unconditioned  by  the  nature  of 
things.  We  hold  of  all  mathematical  and  moral  truth  that  it  is 
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independent  of  all  will.  And  I  believe  we  shall  eventually  see 
that,  while  God  could  have  produced  a  good  and  beautiful 
universe  containing  no  evil  at  all  in  it — and  this  with  no  violence,, 
as  some  imagine,  to  creature  will,  He  could  not  have  thus  evolved 
so  much  good  as  by  the  previous  temporary  working  of  moral  and 
physical  evil.  Hence  God  does  produce  evil,  in  the  happy  cer 
tainty  of  thence  educing  to  each  subject  of  the  evil—for  benefit  to 
the  mass  would  not  justify  wrong  to  the  individual — a  future  com 
pensating  good.  This  is  the  law  which  pervades  the  Bible  from 
beginning  to  end  :  imperfection  tending  to  perfection,  progressive 
stages  not  only  in  man's  development,  but,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  in  God's  relations  with  man — blessing  purchased  by  sacrifice,, 
and  the  willing  self-sacrificer  rewarded — God  Himself  being  the 
First  Self-sacrificer,  both  in  submitting  to  introduce  evil  at  all  into 
His  universe,  and  then  in  the  methods  whereby,  as  regards  our 
race  (and  the  same  rule  doubtless  applies  to  other  worlds),  this 
evil  is  transmuted  into  good.  The  soul-sustaining  belief  of 
Theism  appears  to  me  throughout  the  world  at  large  to  need 
the  support  of  these  two  strong  pillars  of  revealed  truth — a  God 
who  does  everything,  and  a  God  who  does  everything  for  good, 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  ever  accumulating  pressure  of  netheistic 
and  agnostic  doubt  and  atheistic  denial. 

The  question  is  considered  whether  the  adaptation  which  by 
general  agreement  marks  the  universe  can  be  explained  without 
design,  on  Pantheistic  or  evolutionary  and  especially  on  Darwinian 
principles.  Having  to  the  supposed  satisfaction  of  my  readers- 
established  the  reverse,  I  proceed  henceforth  to  argue  on  a 
theistic  basis. 

Believing  that  the  Fountain-head  of  universal  being  is  a  per 
sonal  Essence  possessed  of  will,  we  must  accredit  Him  with  moral 
and  intellectual  attributes  and  affections  to  move  and  direct  that 
will.  Hence  we  argue  a  superintending  providence  over  the  objects 
of  His  care,  and  are  prepared  for  the  inter-communication  of 
prayer  and  blessing,  supernatural  intervention,  and  a  divinely  in 
spired  book-revelation  attested  by  miracles.  But  modern  thought 
is  apt  to  rebel  at  the  notion  of  the  supernatural  altogether  in  the 
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government  of  God  upon  earth.  It  clings  thus  much  perhaps  to 
old  prejudice  or  partiality  (for  in  truth  it  is  scarcely  more  than  this) 
as  to  believe  in  One  Supernatural  and  Supreme  Essence,  though 
it  floats  in  a  sea  of  dreamy  doubt  as  to  the  personality  or  imper 
sonality  of  this  all  overruling  existence.  But  lower  than  this,  it 
scouts  and  contemns  all  intermixture  of  the  supernatural,  deem 
ing  it  a  violation  of  that  universality  of  law  which  forms  the  delec 
tation  of  philosophy  and  the  dictum  of  science.  The  argu 
ment  is  usually  put  thus.  It  is  found  in  the  physical  kingdom 
that  residual  phenomena — let  us  take  as  an  illustration  those  con 
nected  with  the  polarisation  of  light — which  on  first  discovery 
.appeared  so  singular,  irregular,  and  on  already  known  principles 
inexplicable,  that,  while  their  reality  was  not  denied,  they  were  for 
.a  time  as  by  common  consent  even  by  leaders  in  science  set 
.aside,  have  since  then,  by  the  introduction  of  a  vera  causa,  equally 
material  with  the  rest,  been  reduced  to  harmony  with  other  physi 
cal  appearances,  and  shown  to  proceed  as  much  from  fixed  and 
universal  law  as  those  which  exhibit  the  tamest  uniformity.  If 
thus  in  physics,  why  not  also  in  morals  and  theology  ?  Why 
not  ?  I  also  say.  But  then  I  reverse  the  application  of  the  rea 
soning,  and  in  my  turn  demand,  If  fixed  and  universal  law  in  the 
realm  of  physics  gives  rise  to  numberless  phenomena  which  are 
•singular,  irregular  and  complicated,  is  it  not  narrow  prejudice 
.alone  which  in  morals  and  theology  clings  with  such  dogged 
•obstinacy  to  tame  and  transparent  uniformity  ?  As  for  myself  per 
sonally,  I  am  a  devoted  believer  in  law,  and  trace  all  creation, 
nay  all  existence,  to  firm  and  fixed  necessity, — such  a  necessity  as 
-constitutes  law  of  adamantine  strength  and  durability.  But  not 
the  less  do  I  believe  that  this  all-prevailing  law,  extending  to  natu 
ral,  supernatural,  earth,  heaven  and  even  hell,  every  realm  of  space 
and  time,  mingles  and  commingles  all  in  mazes  of  beauty  and  love, 
too  perplexed  for  the  understanding  to  unravel,  and  which  imagi 
nation  and  heart  would  not  unravel  if  they  could.  No  one  per 
haps  is  stupid  enough  to  put  the  query,  "  Is  there  any  necessity  for 
nature's  rich  dower  of  loveliness  and  grace,  enduing  her  with 
foliage,  flower  and  fruit?"  And  it  may  well  be  that  to  question  the 
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necessity  of  like  processes  in  God's  moral  dealings  with  the  universe 
is  to  give  proof  not  of  intellectual  superiority  but  of  want  of 
spiritual  insight. 

Theodore  Parker  perhaps  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  fittest 
.and  fairest  exponents  of  the  old  Deistic  objection  to  a  book-reve 
lation.  He  argues  thus.  While  on  theistic  principles  the  possi 
bility  of  such  a  revelation  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  since  all  that 
man  requires  to  know  of  present  duty  is  contained  in  natural  theo 
logy,  founded  on  nature  without  and  reason  and  conscience  within, 
.any  such  external  revelation  is  superfluous  and  therefore  improb 
able.  My  reply  is,  Our  Maker  being  also  our  Father  and  Friend, 
may  desire  to  inform  us  on  other  points  than  such  as  relate  to  bare 
moral  duty ;  and  moreover  in  regard  to  these  it  is  found  that  in 
point  of  fact  natural  religion,  as  interpreted  by  even  the  most  in 
telligent,  profound  and  single-hearted  of  men  unenlightened  from 
another  source,  is  full  of  perplexity  not  unmixed  with  mistake.  And 
if  as  respects  personal  duty  the  voice  of  natural  theology  is  dubious, 
how  much  more  so  is  it  in  relation  to  origin  and  destiny  !  Listen 
to  Socrates  and  Cicero  on  the  vital  question  of  a  future  life.* 

Theoretically  we  might  be  bound  as  searchers  for  truth  to  test 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  diverse  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  but  practically  we  may  content  ourselves — after  a  gene 
ral  survey  of  the  others — with  examining  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  evidences  of  these  have  been  often 
and  well  divided  into  the  external,  the  internal  and  the  experimental. 
These  three  kinds  of  evidence  must  be  taken  together.  Their 
union  is  their  strength.  Taken  apart  they  would  be  each  to  our 
finite,  fallible  judgments  unreliable ;  united  they  form  a  threefold 
cord  which  cannot  easily  be  broken.  With  a  powerful  evil  spirit 

*Hartwell  Home  thus  quotes  the  former.  "I  am  in  good  hopes  that 
there  is  something  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men."  "  I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and 
you  are  to  continue  in  it  ;  but  which  of  us  has  the  better  part  is  a  secret  to 
every  one  but  God."  Cicero  after  stating  various  opinions  respecting  the 
nature  and  duration  of  the  soul  adds,  as  also  translated  by  Home,  "Which  of 
these  is  true,  God  alone  knows,  and  which  is  most  probable,  a  very  great 
question/' 
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having  a  vast  superhuman  machinery  under  his  control,  there  might 
be  external  signs  and  wonders  almost  or  quite  as  great  as  the  true 
or  any  false  religion  has  claimed  for  its  attestation  ;  and,  if  the  in 
ternal  and  experimental  evidence  was  wanting,  there  would  be  no 
real  proof  of  divinity.  On  the  other  hand  unassisted  human 
reason  and  imagination  might  frame  a  supposed  revelation  with  no- 
palpable  discrepancy  with  what  might  be  expected  from  God  ; 
but,  if  it  lacked  both  the  external  and  the  experimental  proof,  it 
could  not  command  credence  for  such  of  its  utterances  as  man 
was  not  able  to  verify.  On  the  merely  external  evidences  of 

Christianity  I  have  dwelt  but  little,  having  perhaps  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  been  so  well  treated  of  by  others.  An  argument  of 
great  weight,  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  the  external  partly 
of  the  internal,  may  be  stated  as  follows.  By  ordinary  rules  of 
criticism  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  have  been  proved  to  be  as 
human  records  trustworthy  and  authentic.  The  character  of  Christ 
is  thus  convincingly  brought  out  as  neither  that  of  an  impostor  nor  a 
madman,  on  one  of  the  horns  of  which  dilemma  we  must  be  tossed, 
if  we  deny  to  him,  with  his  great  and  clear  pretensions,  super 
human  knowledge  and  authority.  He  claims  to  be  The  Truth. 
His  estimate  of  the  O.  T.  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  true  oner 
and  he  accords  to  it  as  a  whole  full  divine  inspiration.  By  parity 
of  reason,  we  may  accept  that  of  the  N.  T.  But  this  may  be 
otherwise  argued  out  in  opposition  to  the  attitude  of  the  Essayist, 
Neologolical  or  Rationalistic  school  of  theology.  I  devote 

the  remainder  of  my  work  to  the  treatment  of  the  internal  and  ex 
perimental  evidence.  But  blended  with  this  positive  proof  there 
has  necessarily  been  the  negative  process  of  replying  to  objections 
directed  against,  first  the  facts,  second  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
The  O.  T.  facts  have  been  impugned  as  opposed — I.  To  natural 
science  and  history;  II.  To  common  sense;  III.  To  morality. 
These  charges  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet. 

Under  the  head  of  doctrine  I  must  distinguish  between  that 
which  I  hold  and  that  which  I  reject.  This  part  of  my  book 
might  have  a  special  motto:  "The  teachings  of  Reason  and  of 
Revelation  are  harmonious  but  not  identical."  Ordinary  Orthodoxy 
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•contravenes  one  of  these  requirements;  ordinary  naturalistic  hetero 
doxy  the  other.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  a  professed  revelation  from 
God  can  only  prove  itself  such  by  its  agreement  with  reason  and 
•conscience,  God's  natural  lights  in  the  soul  of  man,  Orthodoxy  by 
its  scholastic  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  and  of  Eternal  tor 
ment,  both  so  violently  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion, 
has  done  much  to  invalidate  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  our 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  while  Humanitarianism  and  other  naturalistic 
schemes  have  gone  far  to  reduce  what  they  still  term  a  divine 
Revelation  and  a  peculiar,  i.e.  the  Christian  faith,  to  a  level  with 
Natural  Religion.  In  opposition  to  both  I  deduce  from  Scripture 
a  scheme  of  Evangelical  Arianism  in  full  harmony  with  the  doc 
trine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  which  on  this  basis  I  proceed  to  defend 
from  various  objections  on  the  score  of  philosophy  and  morals, 
while  it  is  also  in  beautiful  accord  with  that  final  issue  of  Universal 
Restoration  after  previous  suffering  and  destruction,  which  I  en 
deavour  to  show  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Having  given 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  teaching  of  Revelation  on 
various  other  points,  I  end  by  challenging  the  human  reason,  con 
science,  imagination  and  heart  to  evolve  a  system  of  belief  more 
satisfying,  more  rapturously  conforming  to  their  united  require 
ments  than  the  full  scheme  of  Christianity  thus  elaborated  pre 
sents. 
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letter  l. 

The  Method  of  the  Argument— Certain  Truth  attainable— My  task  to  show 
that  what  Consciousness  perfectly  consulted  witnesses  to  as  true  harmonises 
with  what,  equally  thoroughly  consulted,  it  pronounces  best — Messrs 
Holyoake,  Bradlaugh,  and  Watts— The  ordinary  Theistic  idea  defined — 
God's  Infinity  affirmative,  not  abstract — Dr  Mansel  and  Sir  \V.  Hamilton 
—Samuel  Clarke's  a  priori  argument— Space  and  Time. 

Y  PREFACE  has  informed  you,  friends,  of  the  object  I 
have  in  view  in  the  following  series  of  letters.      I  will 
now  briefly  acquaint   you  with  the    mode    in   which   I 
shall  carry  it  out. 

I.  The  affirmations  contained  in  the  first  part  of  my  title,  that 
there  is  symmetry  in  truth  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  is  solidarity 
or  mutual  responsibility  between  all  its  parts,  shall  be  used  by  me 
primarily  as  axioms  to  be  argued   from,  not   propositions  to  be 
argued  out ;  but  when  I  reverse  the  process,  and  virtually,  if  not 
formally,  exchange  deduction  for  induction,  they  will  form  parts 
of  the  conclusion  I  hope  to  establish. 

II.  The  compound  proposition  implied  in  the  second  part  of 
my  title,  that  there  is  a  true  philosophy,  a  true  theology  and  a 
true  religion,  is  denied  by  many  and  must  be  proved,  leading  to 

III.  The  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  Christianity  rightly  inter 
preted  and  correctly  represented  offers  a  religion,  a  theology  and  a 
philosophy  harmonious  and  interdependent,  and  thus  realises  the 
requirements  of  symmetry  and  solidarity  predicated  of  abstract 
truth. 

When  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  truth  of  philosophy,  I  mean 
an  assured  truth.  There  are  many  who,  while  pursuing  with 
scientific  zest  philosophical  investigations  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  exercise,  feel  at  bottom  much  distrust  and  even  a  secret 


indifference  towards  results,  from  a  profound  misgiving  as  to  the 
possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  positive  certainty.  Now  our  axiom 
of  the  symmetry  and  solidarity  of  truth  affords  an  initial  preemp 
tion  which  should  reassure  us  against  this  doubt.  No  less  indis 
putable  than  the  physical  are  man's  intellectual  and  moral  wants, 
nor  of  these  is  there  one  more  universal  or  irrepressible  than  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  i.e.  for  the  possession  of  truth.  According 
therefore  to  the  principle  of  adaptive  harmony  man  must  have  in 
actuality  or  reversion  a  knowledge  of  truth,  nay  more  a  certainty 
with  respect  to  truth.  He  must  not  only  know,  but  know  that  he 
knows — that  his  supposed  is  real  knowledge,  is  in  accordance 
with  absolute  truth.  But  the  same  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at 
independently  of  this  plea.  The  adverse  argument  is,  No  being 
can  transcend  his  own  powers.  The  faculties  of  man  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  phenomenal.  No  one  can  affirm  what  is,  he 
can  only  judge  of  how  things  appear  to  himself  to  be.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  all  beings  must  be  dependent  on  their  own 
faculties  for  the  knowledge  of  truth.  We  cannot  conceive  of  even 
the  Highest  Being  of  all  as  knowing  objective  truth  but  through 
the  subjective  truth  of  His  own  nature.  But  yet  He  must  know 
that  the  relation  between  His  nature  and  the  objective  truth  it 
cognises,  is  a  perfect  one.  In  other  words  He  must  know  that 
He  knows  absolute  truth.  And  this  certainty  which  the  Sovereign 
possesses  in  self-existent  perfection,  we  His  creatures  may  in  our 
measure  and  degree  possess  by  derivation.  We  not  only  know 
that  we  believe  the  half  to  be  less  than  the  whole,  and  virtue  to 
be  better  than  vice,  but  we  know  that  they  actually  are  so.  This 
is  absolute  truth,  and  whosoever  unlearns  this  certainty  is  just 
sophisticating  himself  into  a  delusion.  The  truths  I  have  adduced 
are  necessary  truths,  which  no  one  can  in  any  proper  sense  know 
at  all  without  knowing  them  to  be  necessary  in  the  absolute 
nature  of  things.  There  are  other  things,  however,  of  which  the 
self-analyst  will  perceive  that  their  only  demonstrable  certainty  is 
relative,  springing  from  their  certain  correspondence  with  nature 
without  and  consciousness  within.  Thus  I  cannot  conceive  twice 
ten  objects  appearing  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  other 
than  twenty,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  objects  which  to  me  look 
green  to  them  seeming  yellow.  The  distinction  is  a  real,  but  not  a 
vital  one  as  bearing  on  the  present  question.  For  while  the  first 
truths  are  known  as  absolute,  the  second  are  known  as  relative, 
the  no-relation  in  the  one  case,  the  relation  in  the  other  being 
part  of  the  thing  known.  And  both  these  species  of  certain 


"knowledge  are  made  use  of  by  the  human  faculties  to  build  up 
further  reliable  knowledge.  It  is  no  refutation  of  this  to  say  that 
not  only  can  we  not  apprehend  truth  but  through  our  faculties, 
but  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  Maker  for  the  accuracy  of 
our  faculties.  This  is  true ;  but  even  in  this  man  is  not  entirely 
•differentiated  from  his  great  Original,  who  must  start  with  trust  in 
the  perfect  correspondence  of  His  own  being  with  absolute  truth. 
Man  in  the  same  way  may  trust  in  the  derived  fundamental 
truth  of  his  being,  i.e.  in  its  harmony  with  external  and  eternal 
truth.  The  question  here  is,  Have  we  this  trust  ?  And  again  I 
say,  We  have.  We  have  it  inalienably.  If  you  in  the  name  of 
philosophy  express  a  doubt,  I  call  you  to  order  by  asking,  Whence 
-do  you  draw  this  doubt  ?  It  is  from  some  imagined  interpretation 
of  your  own  reason.  But  I  refer  you  again  to  reason,  and  main 
tain  that  it  CANNOT  both  understand  and  doubt  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  its  own  rendering  of  its  own  absolute  conclusions. 

We  will  start,  as  all  philosophy  must  start,  with  a  trust  in  our 
own  being,  and  our  task  is  to  arrive  at  some  system  of  belief 
which  shall  harmonise  with  all  its  requirements.  And  if  we  can 
obtain  a  system  of  belief  which  shall  satisfy  all  its  requirements,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  fail  to  receive  that  system  as  true.  I  hear 
one  object,  Such  a  system  of  belief  is  impossible.  Belief  must 
be  founded  on  what  the  mind  conceives  to  be  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  things,  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  It  is  possible  to 
frame  a  system  of  ideal  conception  which  should  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  inner  being,  and  such  a  system  might,  like 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion,  be  an  object  of  intense  delight  and  love 
to  its  creator ;  but  it  could  not  be  to  him  an  object  of  belief,  so 
long  as  he  knew  it  to  be  simply  the  offspring  of  his  own  brain  and 
not  of  great  objective  reality.  Such  an  ideal  system  might  indeed 
be  so  framed  as  to  conform,  e.g.,  to  that  universal  requirement  of 
our  being,  the  love  of  happiness  unalloyed  and  unremitted ;  but  it 
is  plain  that  no  system  of  belief  can  do  this  in  the  face  of  the 
great  undeniable  and  overmastering  Fact  of  physical  and  moral 
•evil.  I  reply  by  drawing  attention  to  the  particular  term  em 
ployed  by  me,  whereby  I  wish  to  indicate  a  distinction  between 
the  various  impulses  in  our  nature  which,  from  our  acknowledged 
limitation  and  imperfection,  prompt  to  yearnings  which  further 
knowledge  and  self-discipline  may  entirely  suppress,  between 
these,  I  say,  and  other  deep-felt  and  ineradicable  wants  which  can 
only  be  silenced  by  means  of  perfect  satisfaction.  Now  while 
impulsive  self-love  and  impulsive  benevolence  do  undoubtedly 


demand  happiness  unalloyed  and  unremitted  for  their  objects,  if  I 
am  right  in  maintaining  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  sum  of 
happiness  higher  in  quality  and  larger  in  amount  is  in  the  end 
obtained  by  means  of  a  temporary  admixture  of  evil,  then  may 
enlightened  love  for  self  and  our  neighbour  come  to  prefer  a 
system  which  shall  include  this  evil  thus  overruled.  What  we 
have  now  to  do  with  is  a  system  of  belief,  not  one  of  sensible  and 
sensitive  experience.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  we  should 
demonstrably/nw  that  all  the  evils  of  this  stage  of  being  end  in 
greater  good.  If  our  present  experience  was  such  as  to  prevent 
our  receiving  such  an  explanation  as  possibly  to  be  one  day 
proved,  then  we  could  not  admit  it  into  our  system  of  belief;  in 
other  words  it  would  be  to  us  absolutely  incredible.  But  such  an 
explanation  is  quite  compatible  theoretically  with  present  evil 
experienced,  and  therefore  is  not  incredible,  while  on  other 
grounds  founded  on  our  nature's  requirements  we  may  confidently 
trust  in  it  as  the  alone  true. 

The  structure  of  my  argument  being  such  as  it  is,  it  behoves 
me  to  show  the  mutual  conformity  between  that  great  world  of 
reality  which  experience,  reason  and  faith  receive  as  true,  and 
that  other  world  which  our  fully  consulted  human  consciousness 
demands  as  best,  on  all  the  points  where  the  two  come  into  con 
tact.  To  this  task  I  now  address  myself,  and  begin  by  defending 
Theism  in  opposition  to  Atheism  or  Netheism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Pantheism  on  the  other. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  the  truth  of  Theism,  I  shall  first 
state  in  what  I  regard  the  true  God-idea  to  consist.  I  shall 
secondly  attempt  to  correct  certain  theistic  axioms,  resting  on 
popular  acceptance  or  more  cultured  authority,  which  either  in 
conception  or  argumentation  are  in  my  judgment  unsound  in 
themselves  or  subversive  of  the  harmony  I  affirm.  Thirdly,  I 
shall  expound  and  enforce  the  theistic  argument.  Under 

these  several  heads,  which  however  I  cannot  deal  with  in  strict 
succession,  but  must  considerably  blend  together,  I  shall  examine 
the  principal  objections  with  which  I  am  conversant  that  have 
been  urged  against  Theism,  wherein  these  apply  to  what  I  myself 
advance. 

As  respects  the  objections  urged  by  Atheists  of  olden  times, 
I  shall  do  little  more  than  extract  a  brief  summary  of  them,  so 
far  as  they  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  from  the  pages  of 
Dr  Ralph  Cudworth  ;  but  shall  more  specially  cite  for  comment 
and  reply  those  similar  arguments  which,  as  moulded  and  supple- 


mented  by  modern  thought,  have  been  brought  forward  by  three 
of  the  most  able,  outspoken,  and  popular  leaders  of  atheistic 
opinion  in  Britain,  Mr  (ieorge  Jacob  Holyoake,  Mr  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  and  Mr  Charles  Watts,  in  their  respective  publications, 
"  The  Trial  of  Theism,"  "  A  Plea  for  Atheism,"  and  "  Why  am  I 
an  Atheist  ?  "  I  shall  also  occasionally  refer  to  other  arguments 
which  I  have  heard  adduced  by  Mr  Watts  in  public  lectures, 
when  I  have  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  deep  pain  and 
sincere  respect,  the  pain  intensified  by  the  respect,  arising  as  it 
did  from  grief  that  one  so  talented  and  so  earnest  should,  greatly 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  popular  theo 
logy — be  so  hostile  to  Christianity  himself,  and  also  be  able  to 
array  so  much  of  truth  and  of  practical  conviction  against  it. 

If  I  quote  less  from  "  The  Trial  of  Theism  "  than  from  either 
of  the  other  works  named,  it  is  not  that  I  think  it  the  least  able. 
On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  me  incomparably  the  most  talented 
of  the  three,  and  also  to  have  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  the 
pleas  and  objections  which  the  others  contain.  But  these  are 
stated  in  a  less  pithy  and  condensed,  and  therefore  less  popular 
and  quotable  form.  Moreover  I  find  in  Mr  Holyoake's  produc 
tion  so  much  of  just  and  fine  sentiment  mixed  up  with  what  is  in 
my  judgment  erroneous  and  misleading,  that  to  analyse  and  reply 
to  his  book  as  I  could  wish,  I  should  need  to  devote  an  entire 
volume  to  the  purpose. 

The  various  forms  which  the  theistic  idea  has  at  different 
times  presented  have  furnished  an  alleged  preliminary  argument 
against  its  truth.  It  is  said,  If  theism  rests  its  proof  anywhere,  it 
must  rest  it  in  consciousness.  But  consciousness  when  witnessing 
at  all  must  give  one  single  testimony,  and  not  various  testimonies 
discordant  with  one  another.  I  reply,  All  philosophy  is  built 
upon  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  first  as  to  objective  pheno 
mena,  secondly  as  to  subjective  states.  And,  making  allowance 
for  individual  defects  corrected  by  general  experience,  the  actual 
witness  of  consciousness  must  possess  unity.  But  not  so  the 
interpretation  of  consciousness.  This  objection  confounds  the 
distinction  between  the  actual  contents  of  consciousness  and 
the  translation  of  these  contents.  If  in  other  sciences,  even 
the  most  '  positive,'  differences  and  even  disparities  have  entered 
into  the  interpretation  of  one  and  the  same  generic  consciousness, 
why  should  it  not  be  so  with  natural  theology,  without  impugning 
the  reality  of  its  basis  ? 

I  will  now  define  the  theism  which  I  hold  and  alone  undertake 


to  defend,  and  which,  I  think,  may  be  described  as  the  ordinary- 
belief  of  theists  of  all  ages  and  all  climes.  This  is  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  immaterial,  personal,  possessed  of  intelligence, 
affections  and  will ;  who  owes  His  existence  to  no  other,  being 
self-existent,  therefore  eternally  existent,  and  the  Cause,  Creator 
and  Upholder  of  all  other  intelligence  :  and  further  in  this  Being 
as  intellectually  and  morally  perfect,  with  a  complete  absence  of 
all  imperfection,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  thought  to 
increase  His  excellence  by  adding  anything  to  His  being,  or  by 
subtracting  anything  from  it. 

Ontologically  this  theistic  view  is  equally  removed  from  that 
conception  of  the  Deity  held  by  some  of  the  ancient  Theists,  but 
only  maintained,  I  believe,  by  one  sect  in  modern  Christendom— 
that,  however,  a  growing  one— the  Christadelphian,  which  assigns 
to  God  a  corporeal  being  as  well  as  a  spiritual  essence,  and 
from  that  other,  leaning  towards  Pantheism,  which  in  modern 
times  has  increasingly  swayed  the  minds  of  philosophic  theists, 
and  which  we  may  name  the  transcendental  one. 

As  this  is  a  question  of  unspeakable  importance  in  itself,  and 
as  it  forms  the  necessary  basis  of  the  theological  system  I  have  to 
propound,  I  wish  to  treat  it  at  full  length,  and  know  not  that  I 
could  do  so  more  satisfactorily  than  by  transcribing  nearly  as  it 
stood  the  larger  portion  of  an  article  contributed  by  me  many 
years  ago  to  the  "  United  Presbyterian  Review." 

The  transcendental  view  of  the  infinitude  of  God  as  held  by 
Dr  Mansel  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  may  be  compressed  into 
three  sentences  from  Dr  Hansel's  celebrated  work,  "  The  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought."—"  That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute 
and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sum 
not  only  of  all  actual  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.  For  if 
any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode 
and  limited  by  it,  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be  denied  of  it, 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now  is,  and  such  a  capa 
bility  is  a  limitation.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  distinc 
tion  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  existence 
as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite,  for  an  unrealised  possibility  is 
necessarily  a  relation  and  a  limit."  Such  abstract  idea  of  infini 
tude^  according  to  these  philosophers,  Reason  compels  us  to 
associate  with  the  Self-existent  God.  But  this  notion  being  as  a 
positive  concept  impossible,  man  cannot  transfer  it  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  actually  conceive  of  any  being  as 
thus  infinite.  Nay  more,  he  is  forced,  when  under  the  impulse 


of  faith  he  deals  with  the  Supreme  as  an  actual  existence,  to 
violate  this  notion  of  the  Infinite,  for  when  he  conceives  or  thinks 
of  any  being  as  existing,  he  is  compelled,  by  the  very  constitution 
of  his  mind,  to  think  of  him  as  being  something  and  not  every 
thing,  and  thus  as  limited  and  not  infinite.  Thus  human  faith 
and  human  reason  are  in  their  view  necessarily  antagonistic. 
Could  we  attain  to  that  Supreme  Reality  to  which  both  faith 
and  reason  point,  we  should  find  that  the  contradictions  which 
now  are  unavoidable  had  all  disappeared.  But  in  the  meantime 
it  remains  true  that  we  can  have  no  positive  thought,  therefore  no 
knowledge  of  an  Infinite  Being.  Similar  difficulties  surround  the 
notions  of  the  Absolute  and  of  the  Unconditioned.  The 

questions  here  raised  are  not  mere  logical  quibbles  :  they  are 
sincere  and  solemn  difficulties,  and  must  in  a  sincere  and  solemn 
spirit  be  met.  First  it  is  well  clearly  to  understand  ^  what  the 
present  position  really  involves.  Faith  and  reason,  it  is  said, 
certainly  appear  now  to  be  in  opposition,  but,  in  truth,  they  are 
and  will  eventually  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  contradiction  now  felt  between  the  notion  of 
the  Infinite  derived  from  reason  and  applied  to  the  Deity,  of  being 
"  potentially  everything  and  actually  nothing,"  and  that  derived 
from  faith,  of  a  personal  Being,  who  has  definite  moral  attributes 
of  love,  justice,  &c.,  with  the  entire  absence  of  their  opposites,  is 
not  a  real  contradiction,  but  one  that  springs  from  the  imperfec 
tion  of  our  faculties  ?  No,  surely,  this  is  not  what  is  maintained, 
which  is  rather  this  :  The  great  reality  to  which  faith  and  reason 
bear  witness  differs  from  what  either  reason  or  faith  represents  it 
to  be.  The  contradiction  between  their  representations  is  real, 
but  their  representations  may  deviate  immeasurably  from  the 
reality.  Now,  if  this  be  so — if  reason  and  faith  are  so  incon 
sistent  and  so  little  trustworthy,  invalidating  each  the  other's 
testimony,  the  only  resource  for  true  philosophy,  one  should 
think,  must  be  to  stand  in  doubt  of  both.  Dr  Mansel  seems 
however  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  not  only  to  confide  alike 
in  human  faith  and  human  reason,  but  to  believe  simultaneously 
in  their  plainly  contradictory  statements.  After  he  has  in  the 
most  able  and  convincing  manner  argued  the  utter  incompati 
bility  of  the  abstract  notions  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite  and  the 
unconditioned  respectively,  and  of  each  with  personality,  he  goes 
on  to  say, — "  It  is  our  duty  to  think  of  God  as  personal ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite."  Dr  Mansel  doubtless 
deems,  and  sincerely  deems,  that  he  himself  performs  this  duty  of 


simultaneous  conflicting  belief ;  but  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as 
in  this  mistaken.     Belief,  whether  it  be  drawn  from  reason  or  be 
founded  on  rational  authority,  requires  an  idea.     We  may  utter  a 
proposition  the  words  of  which  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind  ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  the  proposition,  unless  we  have  an  idea  as  well 
as   words.      To  take  the  present  instance,  "  It   is    our  duty  to 
think  of  God   as   personal."      There  is   a  certain   idea.     Again, 
"  It  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite."     Here  is  another 
idea.     These  two  ideas  are,  on  the  Professor's  own  showing  and 
as  he  understands  them,  to  the  human  intellect  utterly  contradic 
tory.     Now  it  is  not  possible  for  any  intellect  simultaneously  to 
hold  beliefs  which  itself  feels  to  be  contradictory.     And  therefore, 
though  we  should,  for  argument's  sake,  allow  the  possibility  of  a 
future  reconcilement  of  Dr  Mansel's  two  hostile  statements,  so 
long  as   in  his  mind  they  are  hostile,  he  cannot  simultaneously 
believe  them.     It  is  perfectly  possible  indeed  for  hostile  beliefs  to 
be  at  different  times  by  the  same  and  that  a  master  mind  enter 
tained  :  and  this  may  be  Dr  Mansel's  real  position.     Or  this  may 
be  otherwise  explained.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  believe  a  proposition.     We  may  believe  the  real  material 
of  the  proposition— the  positive  truth  contained  in  it.     For  this  it 
is  clearly  necessary  that  we  should  definitely  conceive  that  truth. 
Or  we  may  believe  the  fact  that  there  is  truth  in  a  certain  proposi 
tion — possessing  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  a  conception 
more  or  less  correct  and  definite,  or  possibly  no  conception  at  all. 
In  either  case  what  is  properly  believed  is  conceived.     In  the  last 
case  the  material  of  the  proposition  does  not  certainly  enter  into 
the  substance  of  the  belief.    Whether  the  proposition  when  under 
stood  contain  truth  or  not,  the  person  who  thus  simply  assents  to 
that  proposition  cannot  properly  be  said  to  believe  the  truth  which 
it  contains.     Thus  an  intelligent  child  might  learn  and  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  devoutly  believe  its  proposi 
tions  to  be  true,  and  entirely  true ;  but  that  would  by  no  means 
prove  that  the  child  believed  the  positive  truth  contained  in  those 
propositions.    Now  we  are  all  liable  to  substitute  the  child's  belief 
in  the  truth  of  a  statement,  for  a  belief  in  the  statement  itself; 
and  in  this  way  may  be  said  to  believe  in  inconceivable  and  con 
tradictory  things.     But  words  are  the  representations  of  ideas,  not 
the   ideas  themselves ;    and  thus   while   two   contradictory   ideas 
must    be   mutually  exclusive,   two  contradictory  terms,  being  in 
themselves  dead,  and  therefore  quiescent  formulae,  may  easily  be 
combined.  I    see    no   escape  for  Dr   Mansel  himself,  Sir 


William  Hamilton  or  their  disciples  from  the  trilemma  here  indi 
cated.  Either  they  must  alternately  in  point  of  fact  believe  the 
supposed  testimony  of  reason  and  of  faith,  or  they  must  substitute 
for  belief  in  the  contents  of  a  testimony,  a  blind  assent  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement,  or  they  must  believe  that  the  truth  is 
different  from  either  of  the  testimonies.  Melancholy  alternatives 
these  for  the  genuine  lover  of  truth  !  Alternatives  with  any  one 
of  which  necessity  alone  could  compel  him  to  rest  content.  It 
shall  now  be  my  aim  to  show  that  the  proposed  compromise 
between  reason  and  faith  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  delusive. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  the  premise  which  is  the  basis  of  I)r 
Mansel's  argument  as  given  above  is  purely  hypothetical.  "  That 
which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite,"  &c.  But  why  should 
we  conceive  anything  as  thus  absolute  and  infinite  ?  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  any  such  infinite  and  absolute  exists  ?  Is 
not  existence  itself,  as  distinguished  from  non-existence,  a  limita 
tion  and  a  relation  ?  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  underived  as 
well  as  derived  existence  as  a  fact  must  be  distinguished  from  all 
abstract  notion;  and  thus,  although  we  should  grant  that  supreme 
existence  were  as  infinite  and  as  absolute  as  abstract  absoluteness 
and  infinitude,  still  it  could  not  be  identical,  at  furthest  it  must 
correspond  with  them.  But  why  gratuitously  suppose  such  a 
correspondence  between  the  real  and  the  abstract  as  must  vio 
late  our  fundamental  and  essential  conceptions  of  reality  itself? 
Reality  is  that  which  can  be  the  subject  of  affirmation.  Now 
there  is  certainly  comprised  in  all  affirmation  three  notions. 
i.  That  which  the  thing  is.  2.  That  which  it  is  not.  3.  The 
boundary  between  them.  And  thus  all  affirmation  implies  limita 
tion.  Unlimited  affirmation  therefore  ==  non-affirmation  =  nothing. 
I  have  termed  the  theory  of  an  absolutely  absolute,  infinite 
and  unconditioned  Being  a  gratuitous  one.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  such  deep  thinkers  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr 
Mansel  should  have  rested  in  this  notion,  with  all  its  acknow 
ledged  difficulties,  without  some  at  least  supposed  grounds  for 
such  a  belief. 

These  grounds,  if  they  exist  at  all,  must  be  found  in  revelation, 
in  induction,  in  intuition  or  in  abstract  reasoning.  They  are 
certainly  not  in  the  two  first.  The  basis  of  induction  being 
exceedingly  positive  can  support  no  transcendental  conclusion. 
Revelation  nowhere  from  beginning  to  end  directly  ascribes 
infinitude  to  God  except  in  what  we  may  call  its  grammatical  or 
primary  sense,  that  of  being  without  beginning  or  end.  "  Even 
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from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God."  On  the  other  hand 
I  scarcely  need  to  remark,  as  it  is  plainly  confessed  by  our  philo 
sophers  themselves,  that  the  Bible  is  replete  with  the  personality 
of  God,  and  that  in  its  didactic  as  well  as  its  narrative  utterancesy 
and  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher  as  well  as  his  apostles. 
Nor  do  these  sacred  authorities,  from  whom  no  believer  can 
appeal,  give  any  sanction  to  the  notion  which  seems  to  be  held  by 
some  Christian  advocates  of  the  present  day,  that  the  Supreme 
only  assumes  personality  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  all  distinguish 
as  clearly  as  words  can  distinguish  between  the  Personality  of  the 
Father  and  that  of  the  Son.  Neither  does  the  philosophic  Paul 
lend  countenance  to  the  idea  that  God  is  unknowable,  since  he 
undertook  to  '  set  forth '  to  the  Athenians  the  God  whom  they  in 
ignorance  worshipped  ;  and  on  another  occasion  declared  that  life 
eternal  was  wrapped  up  in  knowing  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  had  sent.  But  indeed  throughout  its  course  Revelation 
corroborates  and  emphasises  the  testimony  of  induction  to  God  as 
a  personal  Being,  of  most  exalted,  but  positive  aims,  with  a  per 
fect,  therefore  definite  moral  character,  and  holding  certain  definite 
relations  with  the  creatures  of  His  hand.  The  teachings  of 

natural  intuition  relative  to  the  being  and  the  nature  of  God  have 
been  variously  interpreted,  and  some  have  derived  that  from 
direct  and  inherent  intuition  which  others  ascribe  solely  to  neces 
sary  inference.  Probably  the  truth  lies  between  both  views,  and 
as  there  is  in  man  a  natural  capacity  for,  and  tendency  to  other 
cognitions  and  affections,  which  must  yet  be  dormant  and  unde 
veloped  till  the  proper  objects  are  presented  to  them,  so  is  there  a 
capacity  for,  and  a  tendency  towards  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
invisible  object  of  worship,  love,  obedience  and  trust, — only  to  be 
exercised  however,  when  by  revelation  or  by  reasoning  that  object 
is  made  known.  However  this  be,  even  the  most  zealous  cham 
pion  of  intuitive  teaching  will  hardly  maintain  that  it  includes 
such  philosophic  notions  of  the  Deity  as  absolutely  absolute  and 
absolutely  infinite  as  we  have  been  considering.  These  if  truly  to 
be  defended  must  be  on  grounds  of  abstract  reasoning.  Now  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  abstract  reasoning  compels  us  to 
ascribe  to  the  Highest  of  all  beings,  the  One  unoriginated  Source 
of  all  other  existence,  a  fuller  infinitude  than  Revelation  directly 
teaches  or  Induction  can  possibly  contain.*  As  philosophical 
thinkers  we  may  argue  that,  if  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity, 

*  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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and  is  unchangeable  in  His  nature,  He  must  always  have  been  a 
Creator.  In  other  words  the  beings  He  has  already  created  must 
be  infinite  in  number,  and  if  He  upholds  them  in  being,  we  have 
here  a  range  of  thought  and  action  which  is  at  the  present  time 
infinite,  and  which  yet  is  to  be  infinitely  enlarged  throughout  the 
ever  unrolling  ages  of  eternity.  We  must  therefore  believe  the 
attributes  of  God  to  be  absolutely  infinite  in  their  capacity.  But 
this  sublime  infinitude  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  transcen 
dental,  self-contradictory  and  therefore,  I  venture  to  assert,  impos 
sible  one  which  by  giving  to  God  an  infinite  number  of  attributes 
must  combine  inconsistencies,  and  make  Him,  to  use  Dr  Mansel's 
own  words,  while  "potentially  everything"  "actually  nothing. 'r 
I  have  said  that  if  this  view  is  to  be  defended  at  all  it  must 
be  on  grounds  of  abstract  reasoning.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
limiting  the  really  formidable  and  to  those  who  have  sincerely  held 
them  conclusive  arguments  on  this  side  to  two.  The  first  I  shall 
briefly  state  in  a  sentence  from  Dr  Mansel :  "  We  are  compelled, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  and  infinite  Being,  as  the  complement  of  our  conscious 
ness  of  the  relative  and  the  finite."  The  foundation  of  this  argu 
ment  seems  to  be,  that  correlatives  suppose  each  other,  or,  to  use 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  words,  "the  science  of  opposites  is  one."  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  must  be  such  and  such  an  abstract 
notion,  and  quite  another  to  say  that  there  must  be  such  and  such 
a  living  reality.  And  because  one  abstract  notion  corresponds 
with  a  reality,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  correlative  abstract 
notion  has  a  corresponding  reality.  Thus,  if  we  reason,  To 
acknowledge  the  idea  of  limit  of  any  kind,  is  virtually  to  acknow 
ledge  that  of  absolute  illimitation  ;  therefore,  as  the  relative  and 
the  finite  exist,  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  must  also  exist :  by 
a  similar  process  we  might  reason,  To  acknowledge  the  idea  of 
existence,  is  virtually  to  acknowledge  that  of  non-existence  ;  there 
fore,  as  concrete  existence  exists,  concrete  non-existence  must  also 
exist.  (!) 

The  second  philosophical  argument  I  allude  to,  and  of  which 
I  see  traces,  not  very  defined,  in  Dr  Mansel's  book,  may  be  ampli 
fied  thus  :  All  definite  relation,  all  definite  actuality,  supposes 
limitation.  Were  the  being  of  God,  in  any  sense,  within  the 
possible  or  conceivable,  and  not  co-extensive  with  them,  you  have 
the  idea  of  limit,  and  with  limit  a  limiting  power  and  will.  WThose 
are  this  power  and  will?  Not  God's;  for,  by  the  supposition, 
God's  being  has  always  been  thus  limited,  and  therefore  it  would 
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have  been  too  late  for  Him,  when  existing,  to  will — to  limit  His 
existence.  Besides,  the  very  will  to  limit  supposes  limitation. 
Will  is  only  possible  under  limitation ;  the  Absolute  can  will 
nothing:  its  state  is  absolute  indifference.  If,  therefore,  God 
were  limited,  He  must  have  been  limited  by  something  without. 
That  something  as  limiting  must  have  been  superior  to  Him — 
must  have  been  really  the  Deity.  Now,  if  I  object  to  this 
reasoning,  as  being  in  my  view  clearly  erroneous,  it  is  not  that 
I  presume  to  describe  the  whole  subject  as  clear,  or  as  anything 
but  highly  mysterious.  My  great  objection,  indeed,  to  the  reason 
ing  we  are  treating  of  is,  that  it  seeks  to  remove  mystery  in  a 
manner  which,  though  it  had  been,  as  respects  its  particular  end, 
successful,  would  have  required  the  relinquishment  of  truth — the 
d  posteriori  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  a  priori — while  I  also 
object  to  it,  that,  even  for  its  own  end,  it  is  not  efficient.  The 
argument  I  speak  of  comes  to  this :  If  God  had  any  particular 
qualities,  or  any  special  modes  of  existence,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  account  for  His  having  these  and  not  others ;  and  this  cannot 
be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  will  and  choice 
anterior  and  superior  to  God  Himself.  Therefore,  as  there  can  be 
no  will,  no  choice  superior  to  His,  God's  being  must  include  all 
•qualities,  all  modes  of  being.  But  it  is  forgotten,  that  if  we  are 
bound  to  account  for  God's  having  certain  special  modes  of 
existence,  we  are  just  as  much  bound  to  account  for  His  existing 
at  all.  If  we  take  the  d  priori  alone,  it  is  much  easier,  simpler, 
and  less  mysterious  to  suppose  not  only  no  God,  but  no  existence 
at  all  :  for  existence  can  never  account  for  itself;  it  can  only  tell 
us  that  it  is,  never  why  it  is.  It  cannot  go  behind  or  before 
itself,  to  explain  the  mystery  of  its  being;  whereas  non-existence 
has  nothing  to  explain,  nothing  to  account  for — no  mystery,  in 
short — and  thus  presents  no  a  priori  difficulties  to  reason  what 
ever.  But  then  the  a  posteriori  is  conclusive  against  it.  We  know 
that  existence  is  ;  therefore  no  a  priori  difficulties  as  to  how  it 
•comes  to  be,  can  prevail  with  us  to  disbelieve  in  it.  Further,  if, 
by  a  process  of  necessary  induction,  we  rise  from  the  fact  of 
existence  generally,  to  that  of  a  great  First  Cause  or  origin  of  all 
existence,  Himself  unoriginated,  and  believe  in  this  fact,  though 
we  are  not,  nor  ever  shall  be,  able  to  account  for  it ;  so  may  it  be, 
so  in  philosophic  necessity  must  it  be,  with  the  nature  of  that 
existence.  We  can  never  account  for  that  nature  being  such  as  it 
is,  and  no  other ;  but  yet  must  believe  that  it  is  such  as  it  is,  and 
no  other,  i.e.,  that  it  is  definite,  and  sustaining  certain  definite 
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relations,  and  is  not  (philosophically)  absolute.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said,  We  know  that  existence — that  God,  i.e.  unoriginated 
existence,  is ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  God,  i.e.  unoriginated 
existence,  is.  I  grant  the  partial  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but 
though  we  should  grant  its  entire  truth,  and  admit  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  God,  still  we  must  maintain  that  the 
very  same  faculties  whereby  we  know  that  God,  i.e.  unoriginated 
existence,  is,  oblige  us  by  sheer  necessity  to  conceive  of  that 
existence  as  having  a  definite  character.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
God  is,  without  conceiving  that  God  is  something.  Yes,  but,  says 
the  philosopher,  though  we  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  God 
as  absolute,  i.e.  without  separate  qualities,  we  are  philosophically 
bound  to  believe  it.  I  ask  again,  On  what  ground?  On  the 
ground  that,  if  God  be  something,  you  must  find  a  reason  why 
He  is  that  something  and  nothing  else ;  and  a  reason  for  this  can 
never  be  found.  I  put  it  back  to  him,  On  your  showing,  you 
must  find  a  reason  why  God  is  existent  and  not  non-existent ;  and 
a  reason  for  this  can  never  be  found. 

The  truth,  as  I  imagine,  is,  that  we  do  wrong  to  our  reason 
when  we  would  force  it  to  account  for  eternal  fact.     To  account 
for  a  thing,  we  must  find  something  more  eternal,  more  certain, 
more  powerful,  more  supreme  than  itself.     But  nothing  can  be 
more  eternal,  more   certain,  more  powerful,  more  supreme  than 
fact ;  for  all  certainty,  all  power,  all  supremacy,  must  be  rooted 
in  eternal  reality,  in  an  eternal  existence — in  other  words,  in  an 
eternal  Fact.    The  tfiat  and  the  what  are  as  ancient  and  as  supreme 
as  any  why.     In  truth,  I  believe  that  abstract  reason  will  concur 
with  intuition,  with  induction,  and  with  revelation,  in  describing 
God,  the  sole   Source  and  Sustainer  of  existence,  as  a  personal 
Being,  absolute,  as  He  depends  on  no  other  for  His  existence, 
nature,  continuance,  or  activity,  while  all  other  beings  are  for  all 
absolutely  dependent  upon   Him  ;    but  absolute  in  a  sense  that 
demands  only  the  absence  of  dependence,  the  absence  of  all  rela 
tions  with  other  beings  external  to  His  own  will :  and  that  by  no 
means  forbids  the  constitution  by  this  Absolute  Being  of  relations- 
with  others,  His  creatures ;  eternal  in  duration,  but  definite   in 
character ;  with  a  limited,  though  possibly  by  the  creature  mind 
undiscoverable  number  of  attributes — these  attributes  infinite  in 
capacity,   as  embracing,  in  present  grasp,  an  infinity  of  objects, 
extending  from  an  eternity  past  unto  an  eternity  to  come,  yet  in 
their  nature  complementing,  therefore  limiting  each  other,  or  by 
the  necessity  of  their  essence  limiting  themselves,  but  all  com- 
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bining  to  form  a  whole,  perfect  and  transcendent,  which  to  all 
•eternity  will  be  inexhaustible,  but  which  even  now  is  not  incog- 
nisable  by  the  creature  mind  and  heart. 

Rejecting  as  untenable  the  transcendental  notion  of  the  infini 
tude  of  God,  I  also  decline  to  defend  my  theistic  position  by 
means  of  what  is  closely  allied  with  it,  Samuel  Clarke's  famous 
so-called  a  priori  argument,  which  has  been  further  elaborated 
by  Mr  William  Gillespie,  founded  on  the  infinitudes  of  space 
and  time.  This  argument  has  been  condensed  as  follows  in 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  :— "  I)r  Clarke  argues  that  as  im 
mensity  and  eternity  (which  force  themselves  irresistibly  on  our 
belief  as  necessary  existences,  or  in  other  words,  as  existences 
the  annihilation  of  which  is  impossible)  are  not  substances  but 
attributes,  the  immense  and  eternal  Being  whose  attributes  they 
.are— must  exist  of  necessity  also."  It  is  manifest  that  the 
whole  value  of  this  argument  rests  on  the  soundness  of  the 
conception  of  Space  and  Time  which  lie  at  the  base  of  it.  Now 
I  have  long  been  completely  satisfied  that  we  should  conceive 
of  Time  and  Space  neither  as  real  essences  nor  as  attributes 
-of  real  essences,  nor  yet,  as  Kant  did,  as  necessary  ideas  of 
the  mind;  but  as  two  great  abstract  possibilities,  which  would 
have  existed  though  there  had  been  no  real  beings  or  being 
to  exist  in  them,  nor  therefore  any  mind  to  form  an  idea  of 
them.  We  find  it  quite  possible  to  think  of  actual  existence 
extending  so  far,  and  then  being  cut  short.  But  beyond  this 
ultimate  point  of  extended  substance,  however  remote,  we  can 
not  but  think  an  unlimited  possibility  of  further  extension. 
Beyond  this  ultimate  moment  of  duration,  however  distant, 
we  cannot  but  imagine  an  endless  possibility  of  further  duration. 
Well,  this  boundless  possibility  of  extension  is  pure  space :  this 
•endless  possibility  of  duration  is  absolute  time.  I  may  mention 
that  I  held  this  view  of  space  and  published  it  in  my  book 
"The  Friendly  Disputants,"  some  years  before  I  heard  through 
Mr  Gillespie's  work  that  any  one  else  had  enunciated  it.  Mr 
Gillespie  writes,  "Under  this  head  we  may  notice  also  the 
words  of  a  Bishop  of  Stirling.  In  the  chapter  treating  of 
Space  and  its  modes  in  our  Bishop's  treatise  the  following  is 
the  title  which  serves  for  the  exponent  of  several  paragraphs. 
'Space  nothing  but  the  possible  existence  of  body  where  body 
is  possible.'  Pity,"  adds  Mr  Gillespie,  "if  the  Bishop  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  WHERE  supposes,  and  perhaps  pre 
supposes  space"  So  far  Mr  Gillespie.  I  shall  now  briefly 
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uphold  the  view  I  have  propounded  (after  giving  my  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  others),  stating  it  however  somewhat  differently 
from  the  Bishop,  and  thus  I  think,  avoiding  what  is  just  in  Mr 
(.Jillespie's  strictures  on  him. 

Space  is  neither  a  real  thing  which  is  extended,  nor  the 
attribute  of  extension  in  anything  else,  for,  were  Space  a  real 
thing,  either  an  essence  or  an  attribute,  you  must  certainly 
be  able  to  annihilate  it  in  thought,  according  to  a  rule  which 
has  been  very  correctly  laid  down,  that  what  we  can  conceive 
as  positively  existent,  we  must  also  be  able  to  conceive  as 
non-existent,  because  existence  is  a  positive  idea,  which  must 
admit  of  its  opposite  negation.  Therefore  were  space  a  real 
existence,  we  must  have  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  non- 
existence  or  annihilation  of  space,  which  we  know  we  are  not 
able.  Even  were  all  positive  existence  to  vanish  into  nothing, 
we  cannot  keep  ourselves  from  conceiving  the  space  which 
contained  it  remaining  absolutely  -unscathed.  So  much  for  the 
two  first  notions  of  space.  But,  thirdly,  space  is  not  a  mere 
notion  of  the  mind,  wrhich  must  depend  for  its  reality  on  the 
existence  of  mind,  for  we  have  the  conviction  that,  were  all 
mind  as  well  as  all  matter  destroyed,  space  would  continue 
unimpaired.  Yet,  fourthly,  space  cannot  be  a  mere  nothing, 
otherwise  we  should  have  no  name  for  it  but  nothing,  or  one 
implying  a  mere  negation.  To  go  back:  if  it  be  objected  that 
space  must  be  a  real  existence  because  a  real  attribute  may  be 
predicated  of  it,  viz.,  extension,  I  would  observe  that  in  order 
to  associate  the  idea  of  extension  with  space  you  must  slightly 
alter  the  meaning  of  extension  from  that  in  which  you  employ 
it  when  it  is  joined  to  matter.  '  Matter  is  extended '  means 
matter  is  as  an  actuality  here,  there,  everywhere.  '  Space  is 
-extended'  means,  wherever  you  turn  you  find  opening  before 
you  in  reality  or  in  imagination  an  ever  widening  possibility  of  the 
•extension  of  matter  and  of  the  presence  of  thought.  And  is 
not  this  precisely  what  is  the  case?  And,  in  contradistinction 
from  all  previous  definitions,  that  which  makes  space  a  mere 
possibility  —  possibility  of  extension,  justly  accounts  for  our 
utter  inability,  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to 
"think  it  away."  For  why  is  it  we  are  totally  unable  to 
think  it  away  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  possibility 
of  existence  being  in  any  direction  shut  in  by  an  impossibility  ? 
What  should  shut  in  space  must  itself  occupy  space,  and  we 
•cannot  fail  to  imagine  space  beyond  any  possible  supposed 
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limitation  to  space.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  extension 
must  be  unlimited.  Space  then  or  possibility  of  extension  is 
not  a  substratum  with  qualities,  or  any  one  quality,  such  as 
extension  inhering  in  it,  which  it  would  have,  were  it  a  real 
thing.  It  is  only  the  substratum  of  a  substratum.  For  just  as 
substance  or  the  esse  is  the  necessary  substratum  of  all  qualities 
inhering  in  the  esse,  so  is  possibility,  the  posse,  the  necessary 
substratum  of  the  esse;  or,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  substratum 
of  a  substratum.  I  should  not  therefore  so  much  say  space 
exists;  for  the  term  'existence'  I  would  reserve  for  a  real 
substance :  I  should  rather  say  it  is.  It  is,  just  as  void  or 
emptiness  is ;  but  whereas  emptiness  ceases  when  it  is  filled 
with  body,  the  posse  does  not  cease  to  be  when  the  esse  is  in 
the  midst  of  it :  it  is  translated  into  the  esse  without  ceasing  to 
be  the  posse.  Thus  space  or  the  possibility  of  extension,  is 
strictly  infinite,  being  there  where  actual  extension  is  and  where 
it  is  not.  I  object  therefore  to  the  Bishop  of  Stirling's  second 
definition  of  space,  '  absence  of  body  where  body  is  possible/ 
for  the  same  reason  as  Mr  Gillespie  seems  to  hint  at  when  he 
says  u  WHERE  supposes  and  perhaps  pre-supposes  space."  For 
this  expression  seems  to  indicate  that  space  might  be  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another,  that  space  occupies  a  place  in  space, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  But  take  space  to  be  a  universal 
possibility,  being  where  body  is  and  where  it  is  not,  and  the 
contradiction  vanishes. 

Exactly  corresponding  with  the  true  idea  of  space,  possibility 
of  extension,  is  the  true  idea  of  time,  possibility  of  succession 
or  duration.  If  then  Space  and  Time  are  neither  real  entities 
nor  attributes  of  real  entities,  but  mere  partly  realised  partly 
unrealised  possibilities,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  inconceivable  in  the  supposition  of  these  two  infinite 
possibilities  having  continued  for  ever  empty  possibilities — the 
posse  never  bearing  in  its  wide  bosom  the  esse — there  can  be  no- 
a  priori  proof  of  any  actual  existence  at  all,  nor  can  there  certainly 
be  any  a  priori  necessity  to  predicate  a  Being  possessed  of  an 
infinity  of  extension  and  of  duration.  It  follows  from  this 
reasoning  that  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  of  Dr 
Clarke  and  Mr  Gillespie  cannot  be  sustained.  In  disproving- 
the  a  priori  argument  for  Theism,  I  believe  I  have  undermined 
the  whole  positive  argument  for  Atheism.  The  Atheist's  mind, 
entirely  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  ancient  axiom,  de  nihilo- 
nihil  fit,  seeks  to  reduce  original  existence  to  the  veriest  con- 
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ceivable  minimum  of  significance,  an  infinite  uniform  mass  of 
senseless,  characterless  atoms,  out  of  which  he  supposes  all 
future  forms,  qualities,  existences  gradually  to  emerge.  But  if  it 
is  a  priori  really  easier  to  conceive  total  non-existence  than  any 
actual  existence,  and  if  therefore  primary  existence,  whatever  it 
be,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  must  be  the  great  initial 
wonder  to  be  simply  received,  and  as  moreover  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  existence  without  some  qualities,  we  may  as 
well  on  philosophical  principles  invest  our  primary  existence 
with  such  qualities  as  may  enable  it  to  produce  other  existences, 
and  to  impart  to  them  such  qualities  as  they  have,  as  make 
it  as  characterless  and  as  powerless  as  we  can.  Indeed  the 
very  principle,  de  nihilo,  &c.,  rightly  reasoned  out,  tends  to  the 
first  and  not  to  the  last  of  these  alternatives.  On  the  Atheistic 
hypothesis  everything  but  bare  existence,  has,  in  a  sense,  origi 
nated  from  nothing,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  sense,  conscious 
ness,  intelligence,  will,  affections  and  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
being  having  sprung  from  a  something  which  had  nothing  of  these 
qualities  in  it  nor  any  sensible  power  to  produce  them.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  observe  that  with  Theism,  to  which  I  now 
return,  it  is  the  reverse. 


Xettcr  2. 

Ancient  Objections  to  Theism— Initial  one  of  Inconceivability  tested  as  applied 
to  each  Divine  Attribute— Final  Attribute  of  Perfection  objected  to  on 
another  score— Existence  of  Evil— Solution  of  the  Problem  suggested. 

*T*  FIND  no  abstractly  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
,-L,     Deity  •  but   what  is  lacking  in  the  a  priori  is  abundantly 

supplied  in  the  a  posteriori. 

As  respects  the  finite,  at  least,  whatever  else  we  may  doubt  of, 
we  none  of  us  doubt  that  existence  is.  We  further  reason  that 
if  existence  is,  it  must  ever  have  been.  On  this  premise  of  the 
eternal  existence  of  something,  received  by  all  philosophic  thinkers 
except  the  Hegelians,  to  whose  views  our  special  attention  shall 
be  paid,  I  mainly  found  my  theistic  conclusion.  Before  working 
this  out^I  will,  however,  as  promised,  still  further  summarise  Dr 
Ralph  Cudworth's  summary  of  ancient  sceptical  objection  ;  whereby 
those  who  are  somewhat  versed  in  modern  anti-theistic  argument 
will  perceive  that  its  strongest  points  were  anticipated  in  former 
times.  I  say  this  not  by  way  of  disparagement :  it  rather  tells  the 
other  way,  for  so  far  as  criticism  is  based  simply  and  truly  on 
principles  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  it  is  likely  to  occur  to 
thinking  minds  in  every  age. 

"THE  ATHEIST'S  PRETENDED  GROUNDS  OF  REASON  AGAINST 
THE  DEITY. 

"  No  man  can  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  God,  and  he  is  an 
incomprehensible  nothing. 

"  There  can  be  no  creation  out  of  nothing,  nor  any  omnipotence, 
because  nothing  can  come  from  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whatso 
ever  substantially  is,  was  from  eternity  self-existent,  and  uncreated 
by  any  Deity. 

"  There  can  be  no  such  incorporeal  Deity,  because  there  is  no 
other  substance  but  body. 

"  God  being  taken  by  all  for  a  most  happy,  eternal  and  immortal 
animal  (or  living  being)  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  because  all 
living  beings  are  concretions  of  atoms,  that  were  at  first  generated, 
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and  are  liable  to  death  and  corruption  by  the  dissolution  of  their 
•compages.  And  that  life  is  no  simple  primitive  nature,  but  an 
.accidental  modification  of  compounded  bodies,  which  upon  the 
disunion  of  their  parts,  vanisheth  into  nothing. 

"  By  God  is  meant  a  first  cause  or  mover,  which  was  not  moved 
by  anything  else  without  it ;  but  nothing  can  move  itself,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  unmoved  mover,  nor  any  first  in  order 
•of  causes,  that  is  God. 

"  Things  could  not  be  made  by  a  God,  because  they  are  so  faulty 
.and  ill  made,  that  they  were  not  contrived  for  the  good  of  men  ; 
and  the  deluge  of  evils  that  overflows  all  shows  that  they  did  not 
proceed  from  any  Deity. 

"  The  defect  of  Providence,  that,  in  human  affairs,  all  is  Tohu 
.and  Bohu,  chaos  and  confusion. 

"  That  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  being  to  animadvert  and 
•order  all  things  in  the  distant  places  of  the  whole  world  at  once  ; 
but  if  it  were  possible,  that  such  infinite  negotiosity  would  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  happiness. 

"  Several  bold  but  slight  queries  of  Atheists,  why  the  world  was 
not  made  sooner  ?  and  what  did  God  before  ?  why  was  it  made  at 
all,  since  it  was  so  long  unmade  ?  The  Atheist's  conclusions  from 
the  former  premises,  as  set  down  in  Plato  and  Lucretius,  that  all 
things  spring  originally  from  nature  and  chance,  without  any 
mind  or  God,  that  is  proceeded  from  the  necessity  of  material 
motions  undirected  for  ends  ;  that  infinite  atoms,  devoid  of  life 
and  sense,  moving  in  infinite  space  from  eternity,  by  their  fortui 
tous  rencounters  and  entanglements,  produced  the  system  of  the 
^vhole  universe,  and  as  well  animate  as  inanimate  things." 

In  succeeding  pages  I  shall  hope  virtually  to  refute  all  these 
anti-theistic  arguments,  but  I  shall  now  expressly  notice  only  the 
initial  one,  which  has  often  been  reproduced  in  modern  times. 
Thus  Mr  Watts'  fundamental  plea  in  favour  of  Atheism  is  the 
impossibility  of  the  conception  of  a  God.  And  Mr  Bradlaugh's  radi- 
•cal  objection  to  theism  is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  "  The  Atheist  does 
not  say,  There  is  no  God  ;  but  he  says,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  God.  I  am  without  an  idea  of 'God.  I  cannot  deny  that 
-of  which  I  have  no  conception."  This  alleged  personal  inability 
to  conceive  of  a  God  is  usually  employed  by  the  Atheist  in  dis 
proof  of  theism,  the  presumption  being  that  it  is  shared  by  all  the 
race.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  objection  is  sincere. 
Equally  sincere  is  it  and  equally  mistaken  with  that  diametrically 
-opposite  one  maintained  by  many  a  theist,  that  the  idea  of  God, 
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which  lie  traces  so  clearly  and  reveres  so  profoundly  in  his  own 
breast,  must  be  a  distinct  matter  of  consciousness  to  all  other  men, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  veritable  Atheist.  I  have 
often  wished  that  men  of  these  two  classes  could  come  into  close 
personal  contact,  and  blend  their  human  sympathies  together,  so 
as  to  perceive  and  appreciate  each  other's  honesty,  sense  and  powers 
of  analysis,  as  thus  one  important  step  would  be  gained  towards 
the  mutual  discovery  of  truth. 

I  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  Atheist,  who  says,  Man  has 
and  can  have  no  idea  of  God,  and  is  deceiving  himself  when  he 
believes  that  he  has.  Now  I  will  allow  that  this  objection  if 
valid  would  be  fatal,  I  say  not  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  God,  but  to  our  belief  in  that  existence  ;  for,  as  I  before 
remarked,  belief,  like  every  other  mental  act,  must  have  an 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  we  can  only  really  believe  that 
which  we  conceive.  Further,  I  will  admit  that  a  good  deal  of 
adventitious  difficulty  has  been  thrown  round  this  subject  by 
those  impossible  and  contradictory  notions  lately  treated  of 
respecting  the  infinitude  of  God,  which  certainly  afford  much 
scope  for  atheistic  objection.  But  I  think  the  candid  Netheist 
might,  undisturbed  by  this  pseudo-theism,  take  for  the  groundwork 
of  his  strictures,  that  ontological  idea  of  the  Deity  which  I  have 
set  forth,  and  which  is  that  substantially  held  by  the  vast  multi 
tude  of  believing  Theists.  For  in  this  as  in  other  cases  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  definite  conception,  and  quite  another  to 
be  able  to  define  that  conception.  Therefore  Mr  Bradlaugh 
must  not  make  too  much  of  his  complained-of  want  of  a  clear 
definition  of  the  word  "God"  on  the  part  of  Theists— "a  clear 
definition  which  it  seems  useless  to  ask  for." 

Taking  then  as  my  basis  my  own  version  of  the  theistic  ideay 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  themselves  that  my  Atheistic  friends 
underrate  their  own  powers  of  mind  when  they  aver  their  inability 
to  conceive  it.  Meanwhile  I  will  give  three  presumptive  reasons 
for  believing  the  contrary.  First,  I  will  refer  them  to  the 
accumulated  testimony  drawn  from  history,  biography,  obser 
vation  and  experience  of  the  realised  power  of  this  idea  in 
human  life — a  power  that  acts  on  the  imagination,  the  heart, 
the  conscience  and  the  life.  This  proof  may  be  in  abundance 
adduced  from  the  philosophic  sage,  whose  chief  occupation  it 
is  to  interrogate  his  inner  consciousness ;  the  practical  man, 
who  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  a  phantom,  whose  fatuity 
he  has  within  himself  the  means  of  detecting ;  the  martyr,  who 
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has  to  undergo  torture  and  death  for  his  attachment  to  this 
idea ;  and  the  undissembling  infant,  whose  rapt  expression  and 
whose  tearful  eyes,  nay  whose  little  loving  life  has  proved  that 
he  not  only  believed  in  a  God,  but  loved  and  desired  to  please 
Him.  A  strange  superstructure  is  all  this  to  rise  from  a  belief 
which  is  but  a  chimera  built  on  a  chimera !  Secondly,  I  would 
refer  my  friends  to  the  joy  of  those  who  after  losing  the  belief 
in  a  God  recover  it  once  more,  such  as  the  late  l)r  Duncan  of 
Aberdeen,  who,  when  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks  he  came  to 
believe  again  that  there  was  a  God,  literally  danced  on  the  Brig 
o'  Dee  with  delight.  And  then  how  is  it  with  those  who  still 
doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God — for  instance  Mr  Watts  ?  Am  I 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  when,  according  to  his  own  deeply 
touching  narrative,  he  for  a  length  of  time  yearned— almost 
prayed  to  know  if  there  was  a  God,  he  must  almost  uncon 
sciously  to  himself  have  had  an  idea  of  a  God  in  his  mind, 
and,  could  he  have  believed  in  a  really  good  God,  have  been 
glad  to  do  so?  Be  it  observed,  I  am  not  now  arguing 

directly  for  the  reality  of  the  being  of  God,  but  for  the  reality 
of  the  idea  in  the  mind. 

I  pass  on  to  my  definition ;  but  need  not  dwell  on  the  first 
attribute  named,  that  of  supremacy,  because  in  itself  it  presents 
no  peculiar  difficulty;  but  will  take  the  two  next  together- 
personality  and  immateriality.  These  terms  are  incompatible, 
says  the  Materialist.  In  joining  them  you  are  using  words 
without  sense.  "Matter,  substance,  existence,"  says  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  "are  three  words  having  the  same  signification  in  the 
Atheist's  vocabulary."  In  other  words  there  is  and  can  be  no 
•existence  which  is  not  material.  Mr  Holyoake  in  his  "  Trial  of 
Theism"  several  times  describes  mind  as  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  defined  by  negatives.  But  founding  on  the  common, 
I  may  say,  universal  usage  of  terms,  I  maintain  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  matter  that,  while  it  can  be  in  part  defined  by  the  mere 
negation  of  the  other,  it  can  and  must  also  be  in  part  defined 
positively.  Mind  is  unextended,  invisible,  intangible,  &c. — all 
negative  ideas.  But  it  is  also  conscious,  intelligent,  capable 
of  affection  and  volition— all  positive  ones.  Matter  is  extended, 
visible,  tangible,  &c. — all  positive  ideas.  But  it  is  also  ////conscious, 
.^//intelligent,  ///capable  of  affection  and  volition— all  negative 
ones.  Here  indeed  I  am  met  with  the  assertion  that  all  matter 
is  not  thus  unintelligent,  &c.,  that  in  fact  mind  is  no  separate 
cntitv  at  all,  but  the  "result  of  matter  in  certain  states  of  organi- 
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sation,    and    all    the    so-called    attributes    of    mind    are    merely 
attributes  of  matter.     I  appeal  in  dissent  to  the  verdict  of  our 
common  consciousness.     The  one  fundamentally  essential  attri 
bute  of  matter,  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  existing,, 
is    impenetrable    extension.      Matter    must    occupy  space  in  the 
direction  of  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
other  matter  from  the  same  space.     The  other  primary  attributes- 
all  spring  from  this  one.     The   universally  recognised  secondary 
qualities  superadd  something  to  extension,  but  they  do  not  let  i't 
go.     We    cannot    dissociate  any  of  these    from    extension.     But 
when   we   turn    to    mind  we    meet  a  new   set   of  functions    into 
which  the   idea  of  extension   cannot   enter.     What   have  length,, 
breadth  and  thickness   to   do  with   hope,  fear,  hatred  and  love  > 
We   have   totally  changed   the  attributes  of  the  thing  \ve  started 
with  as  matter.     Now  when  you  completely  change  the  qualities 
of  anything,   you   cannot   with   any  propriety  name   it   the   same 
thing.     Hence  Mr  Bradlaugh  misrepresents  the  theistic  position 
when    he    puts   it  thus,   "  Matter  is   either  essentially    intelligent 
or  essentially   non-intelligent;    if  matter  were   essentially   intelli 
gent,  no  matter  could  be  without  intelligence ;  but  matter  cannot 
be  essentially  intelligent,  because  some  matter  is  not  intelligent, 
therefore    matter    is    essentially     non -intelligent ;    but    there    is. 
intelligence,  therefore  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  intelligence 
independent  of  matter— this    must  be   an  intelligent  being,   i.e. 
God."-  — And    then    parodies    it    as   follows:    "Matter   is    either 
essentially  bright,  or  essentially  non-bright.     If  matter  were  essen 
tially  bright,  brightness  should    be  the  essence  of  all  matter ;  but 
matter  cannot  be  essentially  bright,  because  some  matter  is  not 
bright.     But  there  is  brightness ;  there  must  therefore  be  a  cause 
of  this  brightness  independent  of  matter — that  is  there  must  be 
an    essentially  bright    being,  i.e.  God."     Neither   brightness   nor 
non-brightness  can  be  an  essential  quality  of  matter,  because  they 
are   secondary  qualities,   which   therefore    belong  respectively  to- 
different    parts    of    matter.       Accordingly    no    one    argues    that 
because  matter  is  not  essentially  bright,  it  is  therefore  essentially 
non-bright.     In    like    manner  no  rightly  reasoning   immaterialist 
will  argue  that  because  matter  is  not  essentially  intelligent,  it  is. 
therefore   essentially    non-intelligent;    for   though    not   essentially 
intelligent,  it  might  still  have,  as  the  materialist  holds,  intelligence 
as  a  secondary  quality.     The  true  theistic  argument  is  an  appeal 
to   our    inner   consciousness  to  prove    that    the    contradictory  of 
intelligence — non-intelligence — is    an    essential    characteristic   of 
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matter,  being  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  very  idea 
of  matter  as  an  extended  substance.  To  ascribe  intelligence  to 
matter  is  to  violate  a  fundamental  antithesis  of  conception.  If 
he  faithfully  consults  his  own  consciousness,  I  think  the  veriest 
Materialist  alive  will  find  he  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as 
matter  itself  thinking.  There  have  been  instances  of  a  hole 
being  made  in  the  skulls  of  living  men,  and  their  neighbours 
being  able  actually  to  see  the  brain  while  mental  acts  were  per 
forming ;  but  did  they  really  conceive  the  grey  matter  before 
them  thinking,  hoping,  loving,  fearing  ?  No,  certainly !  Had 
they  imagined  anything  like  this  they  must  have  stood  aghast 
at  the  conception.  Matter  must  cease  to  be  matter  when  it 
begins  to  think. 

When  therefore  I  am  asked,  What  proof  have  you  of  the  exist 
ence  of  mind?  I  may  reply,  I  have  the  best  of  all  proofs,  the 
impossibility  of  "  thinking  it  away."  Or  I  may  reply,  I  have 
precisely  the  same  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  which  the 
Materialist  affirms  of  the  existence  of  matter— that  drawn  from  its 
attributes  and  acts.  I  may  not  be  able  to  present  him  with  bare 
mind  without  its  attributes  and  acts  ;  but  no  more  ^  can  he  refer 
me  to  bare  matter  without  attributes  and  acts.  To  use  John 
Stuart  Mill's*  definition,  "  As  body  is  the  mysterious  something 
which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so  mind  is  the  mysterious  some 
thing  which  feels  and  thinks."  A  definition,  I  may  remark,  which 
proves  that  Mill,  to  whom  no  one  will  ascribe  a  special  leaning  to 
Theism  or  Immaterialism,  virtually  concedes  the  essential  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind,  and  the  real  and  separate  existence  of 
both.  "  But,"  says  Mr  Holyoake,  "  Person  implies  organisation. 
We  ask  why  does  design  imply  a  Designer  ?  Paley  answers, 
'  Experience  tells  you  so.'  Why  does  a  Designer  imply  a  Person  ? 
Paley  answers,  '  Experience  tells  you  so.'  Why  does  a 

Person  imply  organisation?  Nature  gives  the  same  reply, 
'  Experience  tells  you  so.'  Whoever  alleges  that  the  Designer 
must  be  a  Person  must  appeal  in  proof  to  universal  experience. 
Whoever  answers  that  a  Person  must  have  organisation,  can 
equally  appeal  in  proof  to  universal  experience"  Mr  Holyoake's 
argument  is  this  :  The  theist's  appeal  is  to  experience — that  no 
one  ever  saw  design  without  a  pre-designer  ;  but  the  same  test 
holds  good  against  an  immaterial  Person  :  no  one  ever  saw  a 
Person  devoid  of  a  bodily  organisation.  Leaving  meanwhile  the 

*  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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question  of  design,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  true  theistic  argu 
ment  is  by  no  means  a  simple  appeal  to  outward  experience  :  it  is 
founded  on  the  exigencies  of  our  inner  consciousness.  External 
experience  and  internal  faculty  must  interpret  each  other  and  go 
hand  in  hand  in  forming  our  philosophy.  But  unless  the  inner 
faculty  presents  a  mould  for  the  reception  of  the  outer  experience, 
experience  proper  will  not  exist.  Let  Mr  Ruskin  ride  through  the 
most  beautiful  scenery ;  the  horse  in  one  sense  has  the  same 
experience  as  his  rider.  He  sees  the  same  hills  and  valleys,  the 
same  trees  and  flowers,  the  same  sunshine  and  clouds.  But  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  landscape  which  forms  the  staple  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  experience,  does  not  enter  into  that  of  the  faithful  animal 
who  carries  him  through  it  all,  because,  as  we  suppose,  he  has  no 
idea  of  natural  beauty  in  his  mind.  From  this  we  may  see  the 
inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  prejudices  of  education  to  account  for 
the  universality  of  the  God-idea.  Unless  there  were  a  natural 
capacity  in  the  mind  to  seize  this  idea,  no  education  could 
develop  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  there  be  a  natural 
capacity  for  the  idea,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  idea  is 
actually  formed.  Mr  Bradlaugh  says,  "  Every  child  is  born  into 
the  world  an  Atheist."  But  the  child  is  no  more  naturally  a  dis 
believer  in  God  than  he  is  in  a  thousand  facts  of  nature  of  which 
he  has  no  notion  and  consequently  no  belief,  until  circumstances 
and  education  and  natural  development  fit  him  for  the  idea  and 
the  belief.  Natural  faculty,  or  as  it  has  been  termed  "potential 
energy,"  being  premised,  personal  experience  and  education  are 
further  needed  for  the  growth  of  our  ideas,  all  of  which  are 
dependent  on  the  nutriment  of  experience  and  more  or  less  on 
outward  culture.  But  when  ideas  have  been  created,  it  is  by  no 
means  needful  that  they  keep  within  the  range,  or  observe  the 
conditions  of  experience.  They  can  outstrip  and  modify  ex 
perience  by  re-arranging,  analysing,  separating  and  enlarging  its 
elements.  Supposing  it  granted  therefore  that  we  never  had 

an  experience  of  a  person  devoid  of  a  bodily  organisation,  we  still 
might  be  able  to  conceive  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  believe  in 
such  an  existence.  If  the  Materialist  objects,  The  possession  of  a 
bodily  organism  is  an  essential  element  in  my  idea  of  a  Person, 
I  reply,  You  cannot  deny  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  have  used  the  term  with  no  such  element  included.  As 
ordinarily  employed  the  term  Person  implies  an  individual  con 
sciousness,  intelligence,  affections  and  will — all  this,  but  nothing 
more.  When  the  Materialist  says,  "  Thought  requires  brain, 
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without  phosphorus  no  thought,"  I  would  remind  him  not  to 
confound  an  association  of  action  with  a  necessity  of  causation. 
No  one  disputes  that  in  our  human  constitution  thought  is  only 
possible  as  exercised  through  the  brain.  The  question  is  whether 
it  is  so  with  all  other  beings,  and  must  be  always  so  with  us.  If 
we  consult  consciousness  we  shall  find  that,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
the  case  that  the  substratum  of  body  is  essential  to  our  conception 
•of  mind,  that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  conceive  of  two  existences  so 
disparate  as  matter  and  mind  being  so  closely  associated  as  they 
are  in  the  human  organisation.  This  intimate  association  is  a  fact 
which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  explained,  and  which  therefore 
presents  to  discriminating  philosophy  a  much  greater  mystery  than 
does  their  separate  existence.* 

But  more  than  this,  even  though  as  a  matter  of  present  expe 
rience  we  know  inferentially  but  certainly  that  it  is  through  the 
brain  that  we  think,  we  have  no  direct  consciousness  of  this  fact. 
Therefore  so  far  as  our  immediate  consciousness  is  concerned,  it 
need  not  be  through  the  brain  at  all  that  the  processes  of  thought 
are  carried  on.  If  then  we  are  not  directly  conscious  of  our 
thinking  being  performed  through  the  brain,  we  can  conceive  of  its 
being  independent  of  the  brain,  and  if  so,  we  must  be  able  to  con 
ceive  of  another  being  who  can  think  without  any  brain  or  bodily 
frame  whatever.  I  have  said,  though  we  had  no  actual  ex 

perience  at  all  of  being  without  a  bodily  organism,  yet  we  might 
•conceive  of  such.  But  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  experience— that 
is  to  say,  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  such  existence  ?  Before 
answering  this  question  I  will  ask  another.  Is  there  no  direct 
influence  and  action  between  even  human  beings  that  is  inde 
pendent  of  the  bodily  organs  ?  The  reverse  is,  I  believe,  matter 
of  universal  experience.  We  are  all  conscious  at  times  of  attrac 
tions  and  repulsions  and  other  mental  movements  which  do  not 
come  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  And  the  now  wel 
.attested  facts  of  spiritualism— well  attested  to  all  but  those  who 
are  resolved  not  to  investigate  or  not  to  believe— whatever  else 
they  prove,  certainly  prove  this— the  possibility  and  the  fact  of 
finite  incorporeal  existence  and  incorporeal  action.  Now  by  a 
similar  proof  to  that  which  of  late  years  has  convinced  thousands 
and  millions  of  reasonable  men  of  the  reality  of  finite  spiritual 
•existence,  viz.  an  action  on  outward  nature  and  the  inner  con- 
.sciousness  untraceable  to  any  other  source,  have  other  millions 

*  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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from  age  to  age  not  only  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  and  all-directing  Intelligence,  but  obtained  such  a  know 
ledge  of  the  fact  as  experience  alone  can  impart.  This  knowledge 
indeed  cannot  as  an  ordinary  thing  be  compared  in  vividness  and 
clearness  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  senses.  In  experience 
is  involved,  first,  a  capacity  of  coming  in  contact  with  other  beings 
and  things  without ;  secondly,  a  corresponding  action  on  their 
part  towards  us.  There  may  be  capacity  without  reciprocal 
action,  or  action  without  reciprocal  capacity.  In  either  case  the 
experience  is  limited.  Now  as  being  ourselves  in  the  body,  and 
therefore  having  bodily  capacities,  we  certainly  in  our  present  state 
of  being  come  into  more  points  of  direct  contact  with  our  fellow- 
men,  who  exert  on  us  a  bodily  action,  than  we  can  with  purely 
spiritual  essences.  Our  experience  of  them  is  more  lively  and  dis 
tinct.  The  Christian  Scriptures,  which  so  exalt  the  spiritual  over 
the  earthly  condition,  yet  freely  admit  the  above  conclusion. 
Thus  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  Whom  not  having  seen  (i.e.  spite  of 
not  having  seen)  ye  love,  on  whom  though  now  ye  see  him  not 
yet  believing,  ye  rejoice,"  &c.  And  John,  "  He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  (rod  whom  he  hath 
not  seen."  Here  "we  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight."  The 
Christian  theist  who  regards  faith  as  "  the  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen,"  will  concede,  nay 
contend  that  in  his  consummated  state  the  evidence  of  God  and 
of  heavenly  things  will  be  incomparably  brighter  than  it  is  now. 
This  is  finely  brought  out  in  an  ode  of  the  old  Soofee  poetr 
Maulana  Jelalooddeen  Roomee,  Friedrich  Riickert's  German 
translation  of  which  I  here  retranslate.  The  supposed  time  is  the 
eve  of  the  Messiah's  return  to  earth. 

Dark  unbelief  is  Night,  Faith  is  the  lamp  of  night. 
Benighted  one,  oh  grasp  thy  lamp  with  seizure  tight  ! 

Our  hope  is  in  the  Light  which  kindled  first  the  Lamp, 
And  then  the  charge  conferred  to  witness  to  the  Light. 
But  when  the  Sun  awakes  shall  night  and  lamp  expire, 
Belief  and  Unbelief  alike  change  into  sight. 

Why  stormest  thou,  oh  Night?     Why  flicker's!  thou,  oh  Lamp? 
We  hear  the  snorting  of  the  sun-steeds  to  the  right. 

Night  still  is  in  the  vale  :  the  lamp  in  gloomy  cell ; 
Fringes  the  blush  of  morn  the  hill-tops'  lofty  height. 

Or  to  quote  from  the  still  higher  authority,  "  Now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face." 
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Independently  however  of  difficulties  founded  either  on 
transcendental  infinitude,  or  on  the  absence  in  the  God  of 
Theism  of  that  bodily  frame  which  to  us  is  the  necessary  organ 
of  mind,  atheistic  advocates  find  insuperable  other  difficulties 
and  even  contradictions  in  the  ascription  to  the  divine  Being 
of  any  mental  act,  and  would  therefore  object  to  my  further 
assigning  to  that  Being  intelligence,  will  and  affections.  Mr 
Watts  writes,  "  Personality  involves  intelligence,  and  intelligence 
implies  : — i.  Acquirement  of  knowledge,  which  indicates  that 
the  time  was  when  the  person  who  gained  additional  informa 
tion  lacked  certain  wisdom.  2.  Memory,  which  is  the  power 
of  recalling  past  events ;  but  with  the  infinite  there  can  be  no 
past.  3.  Hope,  which  is  based  on  limited  perception,  and 
which  shows  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  mind  wherein  the 
aspiration  is  found."  I  shall  notice  objections  2  and  3  along 
with  similar  objections  on  the  part  of  Mr  Bradlaugh.  As  respects 
No.  i,  surely  we  human  beings  exercise  our  intelligence  not  only 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  but  in  dealing  with  it  when  acquired. 
And  if  we  had  never  needed  to  obtain,  but  had  always  possessed 
it,  we  might  have  thought  on  it  not  at  all  the  less.  Besides,  if 
God  is  continually  acting,  and  thus  constantly  effecting  changes  in 
the  universe,  He  must  always  have  new  things  to  think  about  as 
actually  existing,  and  the  same  applies  to  reflection,  comparison, 
desire,  affection,  and  every  mental  act. 

Mr  Bradlaugh  in  like  manner  denies  the  power  of  God  to  per 
ceive,  compare,  judge,  t\rc.,  because  every  act  of  perception  re 
sults  in  a  new  idea.  But  do  we  not  continue  to  perceive  that 
which  we  have  already  perceived,  for  an  indefinite  time?  Besides, 
why  should  not  God  have  new  ideas?  God's  ideas  are  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  as  actuality  is  always  changing,  so  must  God's 
ideas  of  actuality  change  with  it.  God's  idea  of  a  certain  thing 
was  as  of  something  to  be,  then  as  of  something  that  is,  lastly  as 
of  something  that  has  been  and  perhaps  is  no  more.  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  says,  "  God  cannot  recollect."  Perhaps  not,  because  to  recol 
lect  is  to  have  partially  forgotten ;  but  He  can  remember ;  that  is, 
He  can  bear  things  constantly  in  remembrance.  "To  God,"  he 
declares,  "  there  can  be  neither  past  nor  future,  therefore  to  him 
reason  is  impossible."  But  if  there  be  to  God,  as  I  have  main 
tained  above  there  must  be,  as  to  every  other  intelligent  being,  a 
past  and  a  future  in  thought,  as  there  is  in  fact,  this  argument 
against  his  reasoning  is  done  away  with.  And  so  with  Mr  Watts' 
"  hope."  No  doubt  so  far  as  hope  involves  uncertainty,  it  is  impos- 
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sihle  to  Him  who  holds  all  events  in  His  own  control ;  but  in  so 
far  as  Hope  partakes  of  the  nature  of  happy  anticipation,  it  is 
immeasurably  more  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Supreme  than  by  any 
other  being.  And  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  not 
this  exalted  Being  as  well  as  any  other,  compare,  reason,  and 
reflect  ?  Perhaps  the  objection  is  that  God  is  incapable  of  these 
processes  of  thought,  as  being  unchangeable.  But  all  that  is 
necessarily  and  rightly  implied  in  the  divine  unchangeableness  is 
that  immutability  of  nature  which  results  from  a  perfection  for  ever 
safe  from  the  inroads  of  imperfection  and  decay ;  not  such  an  un- 
•changeableness  of  state  as  is  inconsistent  with  life,  feeling  and 
action,  and  which  would  make  the  divine  Being  no  being  at  all. 
If  sensation  be,  as  the  first  philosophers  have  proved,  a  mental 
act,  though  in  our  present  mundane  condition  this  be  only  per 
formed  through  the  bodily  organs,  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  possible  for  an  immaterial  being  to  sensate,  and  of  course  to 
perceive,  to  reason,  and  to  will.  "  But,"  says  our  Atheist,  "  God 
•cannot  will,  because  the  will  of  the  all-powerful  must  be  irresistible; 
the  will  of  the  infinite  must  exclude  all  other  wills."  Now  I  am 
•quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  premise  of  the  first  clause,  and  the 
Bible  will  thoroughly  bear  it  out.  The  will  of  the  Supreme  is  and 
must  be  irresistible.  This  in  my  view  is  necessarily  involved  in 
Theism.  But  not  as  restated  in  the  second.  That  'the  Supreme 
will  controls  all  other  wills  does  not  prevent  there  being  other 
wills,  but  comprehends  it.  That  the  action  of  the  creature  will  is 
•originated  does  not  hinder  its  really  acting.  Neither  does  it  deprive 
it  of  one  atom  of  that  spontaneity  which,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  has 
well  shown,  is  the  only  freedom  to  which  either  consciousness  or 
•conscience  bear  witness. 

If  in  a  former  letter  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  philoso 
phic  and  Christian  theism  does  not  involve  but  rather  repudiates 
the  notion  of  the  absolute  infinitude  of  God,  I  hereby  turn  aside 
the  brunt  of  much  otherwise  trenchant  atheistic  objection.  Thus 
when  Mr  Holyoake  sarcastically  speaks  of  "  the  miracle  of  a  God, 
i.e.  of  a  Being  who  began  to  be  before  there  was  Time  for  any 
thing  to  be,  who  was  omnipresent,  i.e.  everywhere,  before  there  was 
anywhere  to  occupy" — the  point  being  that  God  must  have  existed 
before  time,  if  He  created  time  :  He  must  have  existed  out  of 
space,  if  He  created  space — and  adds — "The  question  then  arises, 
When  did  God  exist,  if  he  existed  out  of  time — where  did  he 
exist  out  of  space  ?  "  and  Mr  Watts  gives  the  problem,  as  I  heard 
him  state  it  in  a  public  lecture,  "  If  God  is  infinite,  he  must  be 
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everywhere  ;  if  everywhere,  then  in  the  universe  ;  if  now  in  the 
universe,  always  in  the  universe  :  there  never  could  have  been  a 
time  when  the  universe  was  not ;  the  universe  then  could  not  have 
been  created" — in  accordance  with  what  I  have  here  maintained,, 
my  reply  to  both  would  be,  God  must  have  existed  from  infinite 
time  in  infinite  space  ;  but  Time  and  Space  being  bare  abstract 
possibilities  and  not  entities,  they  did  not  require  to  be  created  at 
all ;  in  fact  they  could  not  be  created  any  more  than  they  could  be 
destroyed. 

A  pretty  large  proportion  of  Mr  Bradlaugh's  objections  also  are 
founded  on  the  infinitude  of  the  Deity.  Some  of  these  apply  to 
the  views  here  advocated,  but  others  are  only  applicable  to  the 
transcendental  notion  which  I  reject.  Thus  when  Mr  Bradlaugh 
says,  "God's  existence  being  eternal  and  infinite,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  the  conception  of  a  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  the  uni 
verse,  if  created,"  I  reply,  God  being  according  to  the  ordinary 
theistic  doctrine  an  immaterial  Being,  possessed  of  mind,  but  not 
of  body,  and  mind  being  unextended,  and  therefore  not  occupy 
ing  space,  though  it  exists  in  space  (for  it  may  truly  be  described 
as  existing  throughout  the  range  of  its  consciousness,  cognition  and 
action)  even  if  it  were  absolutely  contained  in  the  notion  of 
Theism,  that  God  should  exist  throughout  the  wide  infinitude  of 
space,  this  would  not  hinder  a  finite  or  an  infinite  universe  from 
existing  there  too.  But  if  space  is  no  real  existence,  but  a  bound 
less  possibility  of  existence,  ever  filling  and  never  filled,  all  that 
the  true  exigencies  of  Theism  compel  us  to  believe  is  that,  as  God 
from  eternity  to  eternity  continues  to  turn  this  bare  possibility  into 
a  rich  reality  of  being,  His  presence  and  His  action  widen  with  an 
ever-widening  universe.  We  need  not  ascribe  to  Him  at  any 
moment  the  same  absolutely  limitless  infinitude  that  we  must 
ascribe  to  space. 

Passing  over  the  next  attribute  in  my  definition,  that  of  self 
— and  therefore  eternal — existence,  as  the  one  which,  while  it  is 
of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  grasp,  is  yet  regarded  by  all, 
Hegelians  excepted  (who,  as  already  intimated,  are  to  be 
separately  dealt  with) — as  the  most  incontestable,  and  not 
dwelling  either  in  the  meantime  on  the  idea  of  cause,  which  is  in 
deed  necessarily  involved  in  what  follows,  we  come  to  consider  the 
Divine  Being  as  a  Creator,  an  idea  which  my  Atheistic  objectors 
deem  inconceivable  and  impossible.  I  quote  from  Mr  Holy- 
oake.  "  The  existence  of  Nature  all  men  own.  .  .  .  Whence 
could  it  have  come?  From  nothing?  That  is  impossible — at 
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least  our  powers  cannot  conceive  the  operation.  Did  it  come 
from  something?  Then  it  was  not  created,  but  produced  from 
pre-existing  materials.  Whence  came  these  materials?  We  can 
no  more  conceive  how  pre-existing  materials  should  come  from 
nothing  than  present  matter.  Then  did  God  create  them? 
But  what  is  this  new  existence  which  we  have  introduced  under 
the  name  of  God  ?  Not  matter,  for  then  we  must  suppose  that 
•God  and  Nature  are  one.  If  God,  to  whom  we  refer,  be  not 
matter,  what  is  he?  We  have  no  power  to  conceive  of  an 
•existence  utterly  devoid  of  material  attributes.  We  then  refer 
the  origin  of  Nature  to  a  Being  whom  it  is  impossible  to  con 
ceive,  who  creates  matter  by  a  process  which  we  cannot  understand." 
As  the  gist  of  Mr  Holyoake's  objection  is  contained  in  this  last 
•sentence,  I  shall  reply  simply  to  it.  First,  as  I  have  already 
.affirmed,  so  far  is  the  existence  of  a  Being  entirely  without 
material  attributes  "  impossible  to  conceive,"  that  as  a  matter 
•of  fact  thousands  and  millions  of  human  beings  have  conceived 
of  such  an  one.  Secondly,  though  we  should  be  utterly  unable 
to  understand  the  process  whereby  nature  is  created,  we  may  yet 
be  quite  able  to  conceive  and  therefore  to  believe  the  thing 
itself.  It  is  a  very  important  truth,  on  which  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  insist,  that  we  can  only  really  believe  that 
which  we  conceive,  but  then  it  is  essential  that  we  distinguish 
.a  conception  of  that  from  a  conception  of  how.  Thus  a  child 
:sees  his  father  take  two  phials,  one  in  either  hand,  each  filled 
with  a  colourless  fluid,  and  pour  them  together  into  a  trans 
parent  vessel.  He  ] perceives  that  the  two  colourless  fluids  when 
•combined  become  a  coloured  one.  He  cannot  conceive  how  this 
happens,  nor  does  he  believe  how  it  happens  :  all  that  he  con 
ceives  and  all  that  he  believes  is  that  it  happens.  But  not  only  the 
child,  all  men  are  at  bottom  confessedly  similarly  at  fault  with  respect 
to  all  secondary  causation:  No  one  pretends  to  know  how  it  is 
that  the  sun's  rays  produce  a  feeling  of  heat.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  these  rays  do  under  certain  circumstances  produce  that 
effect.  Well,  if  all  that  we  really  know  and  conceive  of  in 
secondary  causation  is  this :  Here  is  the  cause,  there  is  the 
•effect  caused  by  it  to  be,  how  are  we  Theists  any  worse  off 
with  respect  to  what  we  regard  as  primary  causation  ?  In  the 
one  case  it  is  a  sensation  beginning  to  be  we  know  not  how, 
in  the  other  it  is  individual  and  personal  existence  beginning 
to  be  we  know,  not  how.  Rightly  considered,  the  one  is 
as  inexplicable  as  the  other.  Again,  we  know  that  we  think 


through  the  brain.  How  this  happens  we  do  not  know,  we 
do  not  conceive;  but  knowing  the  fact,  we  describe  it  by  a 
term,  namely  to  cerebrate.  So  the  Theist  does  not  know  or  does 
not  conceive  how  God  can  cause  that  to  be  which  was  not 
before ;  but  he  can  conceive  the  fact  itself,  and  therefore  applies 
to  it  a  term,  namely  to  create. 

Mr  Watts,  partly  quoting  from  another,  writes,  "  If  the 
universe  were  created,  from  what  did  it  emanate  ?  From 
nothing?  But  from  nothing  nothing  can  come.  Was 
it  created  from  something  that  already  was  ?  If  so,  it  was  no 
creation  at  all,  but  only  a  continuation  of  that  which  was  in 
•existence.  Further,  creation  needs  action ;  to  act  is  to  use 
force ;  to  use  force  implies  the  existence  of  something  upon 
which  that  force  can  be  used."  The  first  part  of  this  quotation 
is  tantamount  to  a  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  argument  that  the 
universe  cannot  have  been  brought  out  of  nothing,  because 
'"from  nothing  nothing  can  come"  has  no  force  except  in  the 
fact  that  nothing  furnishes  no  "  pre-existing  materials "  out  of 
wrhich  something  should  come.  But  if  nothing  had  contained 
these  materials,  and  the  universe  had  been  created  out  of  these, 
this  so-called  creation  would  have  been,  on  Mr  Watts'  own 
showing  (and  as  Mr  Holyoake  had  already  rightly  said)  no 
creation  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  term  creation  out  of 
nothing  is  a  vicious,  because  a  tautological  one — to  create  is 
not  properly  to  produce  (pro,  out  of,  from ;  duco,  to  lead  or  bring). 
It  is  to  cause  to  be,  directly  and  independently  of  any  previous 
•existence.  There  is  an  action  no  doubt  on  God's  part,  but  this 
is  not  on  any  pre-existing  reality,  but,  in  agreement  with  the 
views  already  stated,  on  a  surrounding  possibility,  and  changing 
this  mere  possibility  into  an  actuality.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
system  of  theology  which  this  book  upholds  that  God,  the 
Creator,  has  ever  been  turning,  and  ever  will  continue  to  turn 
more  and  more  of  the  abstract  posse  of  infinite  space  into  the 
esse  of  actual  existence,  while  as  to  time  He  is  ever  filling  it  up 
•also  with  an  accumulating  sum  of  creature  existence,  good  in  itself 
or  travelling  on  to  good. 

I  may  stop  here  to  point  out  that  this  view,  held  by  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  specially  by  the  sublime  Soofee 
divines,  who  held  so  much  of  the  wine  of  original  truth  in  the 
pure  cup  of  an  amazingly  faithful  tradition,  and  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  contradicted  by  our  Christian  Scriptures,  com 
pletely  neutralises  the  taunt  conveyed  in  the  ancient  sceptical 
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query  reported  by  Cud  worth,  "If  the  earth  was  made  by  a 
Deity,  why  was  it  not  made  by  Him  sooner?"  As  to  the  fur 
ther  queries,  "  Why  should  He  make  it  all — Was  it  for  Himself, 
how  then  could  He  have  been  happy  alone  before?  If  for  men 
— have  they  really  been  the  happier  for  being  made  ?  "  On  the 
principle  of  greater  good  in  the  end  accruing  from  evil,  which 
cannot  at  any  rate  be  disproved  on  a  true  theistic  line,  creation 
has  been  to  all  a  blessing.  And  if  God  has  been  from  eternity 
and  will  be  to  eternity  creating  new  beings  to  be  thus  blest,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  believe  that  He  ever  was  or  will  or  could 
be  happy  in  Himself  alone. 

Before  I  reply  to  Mr  Bradlaugh's  statement  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  idea  of  creation,  I  must  refer  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  own  views,  which  closely  resemble  the  pantheistic,  though 
he  does  not  subscribe  to  pantheism,  but  the  reverse — the  view,, 
namely,  that  existence  itself  is  one,  and  every  being  (himself  in 
cluded)  only  a  mode  of  that  existence.  I  have  here  to  remind  Mr 
Bradlaugh  of  the  necessity  himself  has  pointed  out  of  clearly 
denning  terms,  lest  we  fall  into  needless  confusion.  We  may 
either  make  existence  an  abstract  term,  as  we  do  with  wisdom,, 
goodness,  &c.,  in  which  case  by  the  very  exigencies  of  the  process 
the  result  must  be  single,  or  we  may  use  the  term  concretely  as 
applied  to  individual  beings.  In  the  first  sense  the  existence  of 
Clod  must  of  course  be  included  with  that  of  every  other  being. 
Existence  in  this  sense  is  one.  But  in  the  other,  existence  must 
be  many,  because  each  being  forms  a  separate  unit.  God  is  dis 
tinct  from  me,  as  I  also  am  distinct  from  Him  and  from  every 
other  being.  To  call  myself  only  a  mode  of  existence  is  therefore 
totally  misleading.  I  may  exemplify  various  characteristic  modes 
of  being  found  in  precisely  the  same  conjunction  in  myself  alone,, 
but  I  myself  am  not  a  mode  or  a  phenomenon^  but  a  noumenon,  to 
whom  modes  and  phenomena  belong.  If  then  there  are  various 
existences  in  this  universe,  each  exhibiting  characteristic  modes  of 
being,  and  if  one  of  these  modes  is  existing  in  oneself,  per  se,  and 
another  existing  per  aliud,  through  another,  it  cannot  but  be  con 
ceivable  that  one  individual  being  or  beings  should  exemplify  the 
one  mode  and  another  being  or  beings  the  other. 

When  therefore  Mr  Bradlaugh  objects,  "  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  either  an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute  ter 
mination  of  existence,"  I  must  ask  him  in  what  sense  he  uses  this 
last  term.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  be  impossible  to  conceive  an 
absolute  commencement  of  existence,— that  is  that  existence  taken 
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as  a  whole  should  have  begun  to  be  at  any  point  in  the  bygone 
eternity.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  existence  as  strictly 
dateless,  because  whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  been  caused  to 
be,  and  existence  cannot  be  caused  to  be  but  by  a  previous  exist 
ence,  and  if  that  previous  existence  was  not  caused  to  be,  it  must 
have  had  its  cause  in  itself,  been  self-existent,  and  if  self-existent, 
it  must  have  been  eternally  existent ;  it  could  not  have  begun  to 
be.  Existence  therefore  as  a  whole  cannot  have  begun  to  be  :  in 
other  words,  we  cannot  conceive  an  absolute  commencement  of 
existence.  Mr  Bradlaugh  however  means  more  than  this.  Else 
where  he  says,  "  We  are  utterly  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought 
as  possible  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  either  been 
increased  or  diminished.  It  is  impossible  in  thought  to  originate 
or  annihilate  the  universe."  Elsewhere  still  he  objects  that  we 
can  neither  conceive  of  nothing  becoming  something,  nor  of  some 
thing  becoming  nothing.  We  may  agree  in  this,  for  "  to  become" 
is  properly  to  change  from  one  state  of  real  existence  to  another, 
and  nothing  has  no  real  existence,  and  is  no  real  existence.  But 
so  far  is  it  from  impossible  to  conceive  a  thing  beginning  to  be 
or  ceasing  to  be  (which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  complement 
of  existence  being  increased  or  diminished,  or  the  in-thought- 
originating-or-annihilating-the-universe),  that  I  must  in  my  turn 
say  I  cannot  conceive  its  being  to  any  one  else  inconceivable. 
What  is  really  inconceivable  is  this,  that  anything  however  minute, 
should  at  any  point  spring  up  uncaused,  that  is,  begin  to  be  with 
out  something  existing  before  to  cause  it  to  be.  Now  this  con- 
ceivableness  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  inconceivableness  on  the 
other,  render  creation,  so  far  as  it  means  a  beginning  to  be  of  new 
existence  (that  of  the  visible  universe  caused  by  the  previously 
and  anciently  existent  God,  and  thus  adding  to  its  complement  by 
a  relative  beginning  of  existence)  is  a  necessity  rather  than  an  im 
possibility  of  conception. 

In  another  passage,  whence  I  have  already  quoted,  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  states,  not  very  clearly,  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
notion  of  First  Cause.  His  ideas  seem  to  be  these.  Cause  and 
effect  being  correlative  terms,  an  abstract  Cause  is  impossible  :  the 
cause  cannot  exist  as  cause  except  when  it  produces  its  effect,  so 
that,  if  the  cause  existed  in  eternity,  the  effect  or  the  effects  must 
have  existed  in  eternity  also  ;  and  as  all  individual  effects  must 
have  existed  in  time,  their  causes  also  must  have  existed  in  time. 
To  this  I  reply,  The  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  First  Cause  of 
all,  might  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  yet  not  have  existed 
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as  a  Cause.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  inconceivable  in  the 
ordinary  theistic  view  of  God's  having  existed  for  an  eternity 
before  He  became  in  positive  action  a  First  Cause  ;  but  there  is 
doubtless  the  very  serious  objection  to  this  view  that  it  supposes 
God  to  have  so  essentially  changed  in  nature  as  to  have  from  a 
dateless  period  been  satisfied  to  live  alone,  with  no  being  to  love 
and  live  for  and  bless,  nor  to  whom  to  communicate  His  com 
municable  perfections,  and  then  to  awake  from  this  eternity  of 
dreamy  and  selfish  reverie  into  a  state  of  ceaseless  and  all-bene 
ficent  action.  True  Theism  seems  therefore  to  compel  us  to 
believe  that  God  has  been  from  eternity  an  active  Cause,  and 
therefore  there  have  from  eternity  been  originated  effects.  This 
would  give  back  to  the  Atheist  his  eternal  universe,  but  would 
give  it  back,  not  an  endless  chain  depending  upon  nothing,  or  that 
fictitious  something  Chance,  such  as  we  have  in  Mr  Bradlaugh's 
hypothesis  of  an  unbeginning  succession  of  minor  causes  and 
effects  unconnected  with  any  great  Original  at  all ;  but  a  universe 
existing  from  eternity  as  an  effect  from  a  great  First  Cause — an 
eternal  and  ever-flowing  stream  issuing  from  an  eternal  and  exhaust- 
less  Fountain. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  which  enters  into  the 
Theist's  idea  of  God  presents  no  difficulty  of  conception,  but  is 
alleged  by  the  Netheist  to  be  contradicted  by  universal  experience. 
This  objection  will  fall  to  be  met  when  I  pass  on  to  my  promised 
proof  of  theism.  In  the  meantime  however  let  me  frankly  allow 
that  I  cannot  blame  sincere  Atheists  for  dwelling  and  expatiating 
on  all  the  horrors  physical  and  moral  which  mar  the  face  of  our 
fair  earth,  and  seem  to  send  up  a  piteous  or  an  indignant  cry  to 
heaven.  From  their  own  point  of  view  these  furnish  arguments 
entirely  subversive  of  theism.  The  condensed  reasoning  is  this 
— (rod',  if  He  exists,  could  have  prevented  all  this  evil,  had  He  so 
chosen,  or  He  could  not  be  God.  He  would  have  prevented  it, 
had  He  been  good.  Therefore  that  it  has  not  been  prevented,  but 
exists  and  is  ever  perpetuated,  proves  that  either  God  exists  not  or 
He  is  not  good.  Now  there  is  a  sense  in  which  I  agree  with  the 
objector  that  God  could  have  prevented  the  evil  if  He  would. 
Nothing  can  bring  itself  into  existence,  therefore  everything  that 
exists  must  have  its  ground  of  existence  in  that  which  is  self- 
existent,  and  there  is  nothing  self-existent  but  God.  Evil  must 
then  exist  because  God  wills  it  to  exist.  But  this  does  not  prove 
God  to  be  other  than  good.  If  He  willed  evil  for  its  own  sake  or 
from  any  pleasure  in  it,  it  would  certainly  prove  that  God  was  all 
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that  is  black  and  odious.  But  not  so,  if  He  only  produces  evil  in 
order  to  bring  out  of  it  greater  good  in  the  end,  both  physically 
and  morally,  not  only  to  the  community  at  large,  but  to  the 
individuals  themselves  who  are  now  the  subjects  of  the  evil.  And 
have  we  not  glimpses  even  now  of  this  grand  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  evil,  presented  by  an  all-conquering  optimism,  to  be  in 
future  consummation  more  triumphantly  vindicated?  The 

difficulty  naturally  occurs,  If  God  is  a  perfectly  benevolent  Being, 
although  we  may  believe  that  from  philosophical  motives  He  may 
permit  or  even  enact  suffering  to  His  creatures  for  their  future 
advantage,  we  cannot  conceive  His  own  beatitude  continuing  un 
impaired  all  the  while ;  and  yet  natural  religion  always  paints  the 
Deity  as  unremittingly  happy.  I  ask  in  reply,  Do  we  not  all  know 
what  it  is  to  find  present  pain  actually  merged  in  the  resultant 
relief  when  we  have  an  assured  realisation  that  the  pain  of  the  pro 
cess  on  the  one  hand  and  the  relief  and  gain  caused  by  the  process 
on  the  other  are  bound  together  by  a  necessary  process  ?  In  fact 
these  blendings  are  sometimes  so  complete  that  the  very  senses  seem 
to  anticipate  the  issues,  and  to  lose  the  passing  suffering  in  the 
final  ease  and  profit.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  successful  and 
joyous  effort  and  struggle,  but  a  tendency  from  without  to  trample 
on  our  will,  a  tendency  which  if  left  alone  would  be  the  sum  of  all 
unhappiness,  but  which  by  the  conscious  overmastering  of  the  will 
is  turned  into  joy  ?  And  as  with  the  active  so  is  it  sometimes,  but 
more  rarely,  with  the  passive  part  of  our  nature.  And  that  which, 
if  arbitrarily  and  indefinitely  prolonged,  would  be  unbearably  painful 
becomes  actually  pleasurable  when/^//  to  be  the  short  and  certain 
means  of  removing  greater  pain  or  prolonged  uneasiness.  On  a 
similar  principle  we  may  explain  the  recorded  fact,  which  some  of 
my  readers  will  believe,  though  others  will  not,  that  blessed  Chris 
tian  martyrs  have  become  positively  insensible  to  the  physical 
horrors  of  the  stake,  through  the  overpowering  rapture  of  spiritual 
joy.  If  we  can  feel  thus  with  regard  to  our  own  sufferings  who 

-are  "captives  in  the  net"  of  the  present,  must  we  not  believe  that 
He  who  identifies  Himself  with  the  creatures  He  has  made  through 
all  their  stages,  and  by  the  infinitude  of  His  capacities  estimates  at 
their  due  weight  the  preponderating  realities  of  the  eternal  future, 
may  taste  beforehand,  and  throughout  the  rigours  of  the  inter 
mediate  conditions,  the  joy  of  the  triumphant  issue  ?  Another 
illustration  occurs  to  me.  Let  us  consult  the  literature  or  the 
minstrelsy  of  any  age  or  any  race,  ancient  or  modern,  barbarous 
or  civilised,  pagan  or  Christian,  and  ask  what  tales,  what  dramas, 
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what  poems  charm  and  fascinate  the  most — those  in  which  good 
physical  and  moral  flows  on  uninterruptedly  without  check  or  bar  ; 
or  those  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  whose  fate  the  creative 
art  moulds  and  the  receptive  imagination  accepts  with  the  deepest 
sympathy,  are  subjected  to  long  and  frequent  trials  and  tempta 
tions,  against  which  they  have  to  contend,  and  to  which  for  a  time 
they  are  often  made  to  yield,  in  order  afterwards  to  emerge  from 
the  darkness  of  tragedy  into  the  serene  heaven  of  heart-content  ? 
Now,  I  say  it  with  reverence,  but  with  a  deep  persuasion  of  its 
truth,  that  man's  tragedies  are  only  mimic  representations  of  God's 
great  drama  of  many  acts — His  life-purpose  for  His  beloved  off 
spring,  the  family  of  man.  Where  and  when  the  drama  begins  we 
will  not  venture  to  determine. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 

The  soul  that  riseth  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar." 

And  even  with  our  first  parents  it  was  probably  the  same.  The 
pure  Soofee  traditions  boldly  declare  that  every  human  soul  was 
first  in  a  winged  state  ;  that  when  it  comes  to  earth  it  is  a  shedding 
of  its  wings,  an  imprisonment  in  a  cell  of  clay,  and  that  this  im 
prisonment  was  a  consequence  of  its  own  folly  in  falling  in  love  with 
an  image,  and  for  it  forfeiting  a  beautiful  reality.  Each  individual, 
they  believe,  has  a  fall,  and  how  deep  it  is  !  How  great  and  many 
the  vicissitudes  it  has  to  undergo  before  it  again  soars  aloft  in  free 
dom  and  victory  !  But  if  the  deeps  of  God's  intermediate  work 
ings  are  deeper  far  than  man's  epics,  His  final  consummations  are 
inconceivably  more  transcendent  and  pervading.  And  we  may 
well  believe  that  that  affords  Him  joy  and  delight  throughout  the 
intervening  stages.* 

Still,  as  God  is  in  every  way  perfect,  we  cannot  suppose  Him 
really  to  lose  the  present  in  the  future  any  more  than  the  future  in 
the  present,  so  that  the  Bible  is  in  entire  accord  with  philosophy 
in  describing  Him  as  full  of  righteous  indignation  against  moral 
evil  while  it  lasts,  and  replete  with  tender  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  His 
creatures  while  they  too  endure.  Mr  Holyoake  writes,  "  Do 

you  tell  us  that  evil  is  necessary  discipline,  and  is  the  condition  of 
good  ?  Then  we  ask,  why  do  you  not  take  steps  to  increase  evil 
that  discipline  may  abound,  and  good  be  universal  ?  "  The  reply  is 

*  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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simple.  There  is  a  use  for  all  actual  evil,  but  not  for  all  possible 
evil.  If  ultimately  all  evil  is  to  be  conquered  by  perfect  good,  it 
is  necessary  also  that  evil  should  all  along  be  opposed  and  partially 
overcome  by  the  imperfect  good.  Because  a  master  composer  will 
introduce  his  oivn  discords  into  his  finished  opera,  he  will  not 
invite  the  performers  to  improvise  discords  of  their  own  by  way  of 
improving  the  harmony. 

Without  this  reconciling  solution  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  certi 
tude  of  a  greater  outcome  of  good  through  passing  ill,  I  freely 
confess,  nay  I  would  press  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I 
am  capable  on  every  Christian  advocate,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
meet  and  repel  the  cutting,  the  overwhelming,  the  legitimate  force 
of  the  plea  against  theism  and  Christianity  founded  on  the  miseries 
and  the  crimes  of  man,  and  the  manifold  sufferings  of  creation. 
But  with  it — -I  speak  from  experience — we  may  calmly  meet  its 
onset,  and  feel  our  faith  in  God  and  revelation  not  only  unshaken, 
but  like  a  strong  and  sturdy  forest  tree  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil  of  our  conviction  by  the  storms  of  adverse  criticism  which  have 
assailed  it. 


letter  3. 

A  Posteriori  Proof — To  be  based  not  on  Pyrrhonism  but  Philosophy — Ten 
dency  to  Worship — Variety  and  Discrepancy  in  God-ideas — Polytheism 
—Not  inconsistent  with  prior  Monotheism — Theism  indigenous  in  our 
moral  nature — No  substitute  can  fill  its  void— Agnosticism  and  Herbert 
Spencer. 

V  A  I  'HEN  rejecting  the  abstractly  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence 
VXA*  of  God,  I  affirmed  the  abundant  sufficiency  of  the  a  pos 
teriori.  But  this  is  necessarily  based  on  the  truth  which 
forms  the  keynote  of  my  book,  the  symmetry  and  the  solidarity  of 
truth.  An  objector  may  say,  Once  grant  that  the  material  and 
mental  universe  has  had  a  great  Creator  external  to  itself,  one  might 
safely  conclude  that  he  would  constitute  all  his  rational  creatures 
with  powers  to  infer,  if  not  to  know  his  existence.  But  if  all  that  is,  is- 
really  the  outcome  of  blind  chance  or  of  an  equally  blind  necessity, 
it  is  altogether  illogical  to  draw  inferences  from  the  is  that  is 
known  to  the  may  have  been  that  is  unknown.  This  is  true, 
and  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  ultra-libertarianism  of 
universal  chance  which  excludes  true  causation,  and  the  ultra- 
necessitarianism  which  derives  all  from  sheer  necessity  of 
conception,  and  thus  by  denying  all  real  power  to  will  also 
abrogates  true  causation,  meet,  as  extremes  are  apt  to  do,  in 
Pyrrhonism,  i.e.  in  a  philosophically  considered  absolute  scepti 
cism.  But  Pyrrhonism  is  not  philosophy  :  it  aims  a  death-blow 
at  all  philosophy.  Philosophy  does  not  indeed  declare  absolute 
truth,  but  it  assumes  the  trustworthiness  of  our  human  conscious 
ness  which  we  do  know,  and  argues  from  it  as  to  what  we  know 
not.  It  is  this  philosophical  and  not  a  Pyrrhonic  basis  that  I  for 
my  part  start  from  with  my  readers.  I  read  in  human  conscious 
ness  a  correspondence  with  a  supreme  and  personal  Deity. 
Postulating  in  the  meantime  the  symmetry  of  all  truth,  I  find 
in  this  correspondence  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being. 
The  symmetry  of  truth  serves  first  as  a  scaffolding  wherewith  to- 
build  up  my  argument,  but  in  the  end  I  shall  employ  it  as  the 
key-stone  to  hold  it  all  together. 

On  these   principles   I   find  my  first  theistic  proof  in  man's 
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intuitive  tendency  to  reverence  and  worship.  But  this  tendency 
is  questioned  or  denied.  Supposing,  it  is  urged,  our  initial 
objection  cancelled ;  you  can  make  nothing  of  this  in  the  way  of 
argumentary  proof;  for  we  can  conceive  of  many  things  whose 
existence  is  manifestly  fabulous.  So  far  as  your  proof  rests  on 
intuition  it  depends  for  its  force  on  the  universality  and  consist 
ency  of  the  theistic  idea.  I  here  quote  or  summarise  Mr  Watts' 
strictures  on  this  point.  "  The  notion  of  the  innate  consciousness 
of  God's  existence  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  he  writes,  "ground 
less  in  fact.  If  this  God-idea  were  innate,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  persons  would  have  it  ?  Whereas  we  find  that 
many  tribes  of  men,  by  the  attestation  of  theists  themselves,  have 
no  such  idea,  and  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming 
it,  while  others  worship  as  God,  sun,  moon,  stars,  wood,  stone, 
cows,  cats,  bats  and  rattlesnakes.  And  even  in  Christendom  the 
ideas  held  of  God  are  most  discrepant.  This  acknowledged 
inadequacy  and  contradiction  go  to  disprove  the  claims  of  theism, 
as  an  all-powerful  Being  could  have  prevented  both,  and  an  all- 
good  One  would  have  done  so." 

I  reply,  The  idea  of  God  is  certainly  not  so  innate  in  man  as 
to  arise  distinctly  in  his  mind,  whatever  his  surroundings  and 
circumstances  ;  and  yet  he  may  have  certain  functional  tendencies 
in  his  nature  which  can  only  be  satisfied  when  this  idea  is  developed 
and  adopted  as  a  belief  of  the  understanding  and  a  delight  of  the 
heart.  Take  a  familiar  illustration.  Here  are  a  number  of  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  nature  has  given  in  large  measure  the 
parental  instinct,  named  by  phrenologists  philoprogenitiveness. 
They  are  not  yet  parents,  nor  have  they  (we  will  suppose)  an  oppor 
tunity  of  indulging  the  closely  allied  propensity  to  tend  and  cherish 
the  lower  animals.  What  is  the  inevitable  result  ?  Is  it  not  that 
these  children  will  seek  inanimate  objects,  playthings,  plants  or 
flowers,  on  which  to  lavish  the  tender  individual  care  and  positive 
affection  which  will  ultimately  and  legitimately  be  directed  towards 
sentient  beings.  The  fond  love  bestowed  by  the  little  girl  on  her 
senseless,  and  often  ugly  and  mutilated  doll  would  be  foolish  in 
the  extreme,  and  utterly  inexplicable,  but  for  this  most  wise  and 
natural  tendency  which  it  prefigures  and  represents.  In  like 
manner  the  idolatrous  worship  which  men  in  all  lands  have  in 
different  ages  bestowed  on  false  and  unworthy  deities  or  on 
inanimate  objects  such  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  admission  of  an  innate  tendency  to  reverence 
and  adore  a  supreme  and  perfect  Intelligence.  So  far  as  religion 
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Is  only  natural — the  outcome  of  an  inherited  constitutional  instinct, 
corresponding  with  an  outward  supernatural  object,  but  not 
supematurally  directed  towards  that  object,  it  must  be  liable 
to  the  imperfection  and  mistake  to  which  other  instincts  are 
prone.  Yet  the  very  existence  of  the  instinct  proves  that  of  the 
corresponding  objective  reality.  That  idolatrous  reverence  has 
even  been  bestowed  on  clearly  lifeless  and  mean  objects  may  be 
partly  explained  on  the  principle  of  association.  Thus  was  it 
with  the  brazen  serpent  of  old,  to  which  degenerate  Israel  came 
to  burn  incense,  so  that  King  Hezekiah  had  to  break  it  up. 
That  monstrous  worship  paid  by  whole  tribes  of  men  to  the 
lowest  of  the  lower  animals,  to  which  Mr  Watts  refers,  is  regarded 
by  the  true  theist  as  well  as  the  Atheist  as  a  revolting  per 
version  of  a  natural  propensity  of  some  sort  (which  moreover  the 
Atheist  should  account  for  as  well  as  the  theist),  and  is  not  an 
embodiment  of  any  kind  of  the  true  theistic  idea,  as  this  involves 
as  an  integral  element  reverence,  admiration  and  heart-adoration 
actually  felt,  however  misapplied.  The  Atheist  should  be  able  to 
account  for  this  aberration,  but  cannot.  The  Christian  has  sup 
plied  him  in  his  Scriptures  a  solution  to  this  mystery  which 
completely  tallies  with  history,  and  which  I  shall  presently  name. 
Meanwhile  I  repeat  the  remark  that  the  onus  of  the  difficulty 
rests  by  no  means  peculiarly  on  the  theist. 

Supposing  it  a  fact  that  certain  races  of  men  are  altogether 
without  this  tendency  to  worship  (and  our  latest  investigations 
render  this  less  and  less  probable,  and  have  completely  disproved 
it  with  respect  to  some  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Mr  Watts, 
such  as  the  Bechuanas)  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  this 
tendency  formed  no  integral  part  of  the  normal  constitution  of 
man  ;  because  it  is  a  well-established  doctrine  in  natural  history 
that  long  disuse  of  a  faculty  tends  to  its  being  obliterated  or  at 
least  becoming  latent.  The  further  objection  urged  by  Mr  Watts 
and  other  atheists,  that  it  would  not  consist  with  the  wisdom, 
goodness  or  power  of  God  that  any  being,  far  less  such  numbers 
as  actually  do  so,  should  remain  ignorant  of  him,  or  else  enter 
tain  such  unworthy  ideas  concerning  him,  comes  under  the 
general  and  grand  difficulty,  Why  did  the  Supreme  Deity  permit 
any  evil  or  imperfection  at  all  ?  To  this  important  query  I  have 
already  indicated  my  reply,  but  shall  develop  this  when  the  plan  of 
my  book  permits  of  my  doing  so.  Mr  Bradlaugh  endeavours 

to  repel  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity  founded  on 
intuition  in  various  ways.  First,  knowing  that  words,  as  the 
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embodiments  of  common  thoughts,  are  powerful  witnesses  to 
ideas  and  beliefs,  he  seeks  to  neutralise  the  testimony  thus 
afforded  to  theism  by  a  reference  to  the  sense  which  one  or  two 
stray  netheists,  under  clerical  and  other  disguise,  have  given  to 
the  word  God.  For  instance,  he  quotes  the  Cure  Meslier  as  thus 
defining  it,  "  It  is  an  abstract  word  coined  to  designate  the 
hidden  force  of  nature,  or  rather  it  is  a  mathematical  point  having 
neither  length,  breadth  nor  thickness."  The  reply  is  that,  spite 
of  this  definition  having  been  supplied  by  a  Cure,  it  is  glaringly 
atheistic,  and  empty  of  all  trace  of  genuine  theism.  Nor  does  it 
appear  quite  fair  to  bring  forward  a  capricious  misapplication  of 
the  term  God,  thus  to  overbear  its  received  use  as  employed  by 
atheists  and  theists  alike  to  denote  a  personal  being. 

Secondly,  Mr  Bradlaugh  denies  that  any  aid  can  be  got  from 
etymology  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek  or  English  terms  for 
the  Deity  in  support  of  ordinary  Theism.  Now  I  cannot  allow 
that  etymology  is  so  barren  in  this  matter  as  Mr  Bradlaugh 
represents  it.  ^'^M  Elohini,  may  naturally  spring  from  an 
Arabic  verb,  Alah,  to  worship,  whence  the  Arabic  term  for  God, 
and  would  simply  denote  Him  as  the  supreme  object  of  adoration 
while  nin;  Jehovah,  very  distinctly  describes  Him  as  the  One 
Self-existent  Being.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  well  shown  that, 
while  the  old  Sanscrit  word  Dyans,  which  must  have  been  given 
to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  Aryan  races  in  the  prehistoric 
times,  before  the  languages  of  India,  Greece,  Italy  and  Germany 
were  torn  asunder  from  their  common  root,  also  meant  light  or 
sky,  it  could  not  simply  have  been  nature  personified,  because 
we  have  it  in  the  Vedas  joined  with  another  word  which  clearly 
implies  personality  and  tenderness — the  word  Father,  answering 
to  Jupiter  and  Zev  Tmre/D,  and  "our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
On  another  occasion  the  Professor  convincingly  refutes  the  argu 
ment  in  disproof  of  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Chinese  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  that  the  word  Shangti  also  means  the  sky,  by  a  reference  to 
Christ's  words  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven"  &c.,  and  the  like.  The  English  word  God,  of 
which  Mr  Bradlaugh  says  that  it  means  nothing,  is  certainly  derived 
from  good,  and  signifies  "the  good  One."  With  more 

sincerity  he  urges  the  objection  of  Polythism.  His  implied  argu 
ment  seems  to  be  this.  The  plea  of  theism  drawn  from  the 
prevalence  amongst  men  of  habits  of  worship,  really  proves  too 
much  for  its  purpose,  as  in  the  form  of  polytheism  it  goes  to  assert 
a  plurality  of  Gods.  For  this  fact  of  polytheism  he  further  borrows 


from  Keighly  another  solution.  "  They  [an  ignorant  race]  saw 
around  them  various  changes  brought  about  by  human  agency,, 
and  hence  they  knew  the  power  of  intelligence  to  produce  effects. 
When  they  beheld  other  and  greater  effects  they  ascribed  them 
to  some  unseen  being  similar  but  superior  to  man."  Elsewhere 
Mr  Bradlaugh  or  some  other  atheistic  pleader  (I  cannot  recollect 
which)  accounts  by  the  centralisation  of  the  forces  of  nature  by 
correlation  for  the  reducing  of  the  many  gods  to  one.  And  as  to 
the  decadence  of  mythology  he  adds,  "  The  ability  to  think  has 
proved  itself  oppugnant  to  and  destructive  of  the  desire  to  wor 
ship  ;  "  which  conclusion  scarcely  comports  with  the  indisputable 
fact  that  most  independently  thinking  men  in  all  ages  have 
recognised  one  supreme  object  of  worship,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  tribes  of  men  exist  without  any  such  object,  it  is 
those  which  by  universal  consent  are  in  other  respects  the  most. 
intellectually  debased. 

One  line  of  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr  Holyoake  may  be 
condensed  as  follows  :  '  Theists  differ  so  widely  in  their  notions 
about  God,  it  is  impossible  they  should  agree  as  to  the  true  definition 
of  the  term  God.  The  ideas  they  do  concur  in  form  a  notion 
which  is  inconceivable.  How  then  account  for  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  term?  Children  are  apt  to  fancy  that  all 
motion  is  voluntary,  and  to  ascribe  animal  life  to  everything  that 
moves.  Infant  nations  have  the  same  tendency.  Theism  is  at 
first  fetichism.  E.g.  the  early  nations  believed  sun,  moon  and 
stars  to  be  animated  beings.  The  creed  of  an  immaterial  exist 
ence  was  only  gradually  evolved — a  theory  formed  to  account  for 
the  wonders  of  nature.  The  philosophic  theist  reasons  thus. 
The  human  mind  refuses  to  be  for  ever  referred  from  one  finite 
cause  to  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  conscious  of  a  principle 
which  compels  it  at  last  to  take  refuge  in  the  assumption  of  a  First. 
Creator.  The  Atheist  also  acknowledges  the  great  mystery,  but 
submits  to  it.  He  does  not  seek  to  remove  it  by  an  assumption 
itself  inexplicable  which  explains  nothing.'  As  respects  Mr 

Bradlaugh's  counter-argument  from  polytheism  that  it  proves  too 
much,  I  shall  soon  give  my  reason  for  believing  that  in  its  origin 
it  did  not  even  from  the  monotheist  point  of  view  prove  too  much, 
but  was  a  relic  of  a  most  interesting  truth  now  greatly  lost  sight  of. 
Granting  in  the  meantime  that  Keighly's  hypothesis  adopted  by 
Mr  Bradlaugh  was,  though  unproved,  not  improbable,  and  allow 
ing  the  truth  of  Mr  Holyoake's  psychological  fact,  of  children's 
believing  even  inanimate  bodies  when  moving  to  be  possessed  of 
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life,  the  conclusion  which  appears  to  me  to  be  naturally  drawn  from 
both  is  that  they  are  nature's  testimonies  to  the  great  truth  that 
all  real  action  proceeds  from  will.  The  child  errs  in  believing, 
that  the  will  certainly  resides  in  the  object  in  which  he  perceives 
motion,  but  he  is  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  that  motion  pro 
ceeds  from  will — from  life  somewhere.  The  explanation  suggested 
by  Mr  Holyoake,  as  by  netheists  generally,  of  the  great  fact  referred 
to,  the  worship  offered  by  all  heathen  nations  to  inanimate  objects. 
— idols — appears  to  me  very  absurd  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by 
universal  experience.  Do  we  not  find  that  infants,  even  when 
imbecile,  and  the  lower  animals  too,  invariably  learn  to  correct 
that  first  notion  of  movement  always  indicating  life?  How  is  it 
possible  then  that  whole  races  of  adults  should  perpetuate  and 
consecrate  this — I  say  not  childish  but — babyish  conception  ? 

I  have  already  replied  to  the  objection  of  the  diversities  of 
theistic  belief,  and  the  supposed  inconceivability  of  its  fundamental 
idea.  The  precedence  in  point  of  time  and  origin  given  by 
atheistic  writers  of  fetichism  to  more  rational  worship  is  not  sup 
ported  by  tradition,  authenticated  history,  or  archaeology,  all  of 
which,  by  oral  and  written  poetry,  by  archives,  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  go  to  prove  that  the  inanimate  and  lower  creation,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  beasts  and  the  idol  were  not  originally  rever 
enced  for  themselves  but  as  symbols  or  supposed  relics  of  higher 
existences.  Neither  is  M.  Comte's  theory,  adopted  by  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  and  modern  sceptics  generally,  of  the  genesis  of  Theism  out 
of  Polytheism,  corroborated  by  history  or  archaeology,  both  of  which, 
as  Max  Miiller  and  other  great  modem  authorities  declare,  lead  to 
a  totally  opposite  conclusion.  From  numberless  monuments  and 
relics  extant  in  our  day  ;  from  the  structure  of  languages,  from 
ancient  records  of  various  kinds,  and  the  testimony  of  reliable  his 
torians  living  nearer  to  primeval  times,  the  almost  uniform  lesson 
taught  is  that  the  first  belief  of  man  was  in  one  Supreme  per 
sonal  God,  Polytheism  with  all  its  demeaning  superstitions  having 
been  an  after-growth.  This  after-growth  is  to  the  archaeologist  as- 
separable  often  from  the  first  as  are  the  lava  devastations  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  from  its  original  structure,  or  to  the 
naturalist  the  parasite  from  the  stem  which  it  embraces  and 
destroys.  These  contradictory  beliefs  being  thus  even  now  histo 
rically  separable,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  "  seekers  after  God" 
might  in  every  age  perform  for  themselves  this  process,  and  cling 
to  the  primary  truth,  rejecting  the  subsequent  debasing  error ;  and 
history  with  its  moral  gems,  such  as  Zoroaster,  Cyrus,  Socrates, 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  very  many  others,  declares  that  such 
was  the  case.  Not  that  these  great  men  clung  to  their  earnest 
belief  in  a  supreme  God,  the  avenger  of  evil  even  in  this  life,  and 
the  more  perfect  rewarder  of  good  and  evil  in  the  next — God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Friend  and  Father  of  men — only  or 
chiefly  on  traditional  grounds.  It  was  always  in  part  and  often 
mainly  on  grounds  of  philosophy  and  natural  religion.  But  the 
historical  precedence  of  Theism  over  Polytheism  is  none  the  less 
certain  on  this  account.  Again  if,  turning  from  mere  hypotheses, 
we  consult  history,  e.g.,  in  the  pages  of  the  celebrated  Cudworth, 
we  shall  find  that  ancient  polytheism  in  the  centres  of  western 
civilisation  was  as  much  allied  with  atheism  as  with  theism,  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  many  cases  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
them,  tending  to  satisfy  the  intuitive  human  desire  for  objects  of 
worship,  while  it  left  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  as 
open  as  ever.  Thus  Epicurus,  who  was  undoubtedly  and  pro 
fessedly  atheistic,  since  he  derived  the  whole  universe  of  body  and 
mind  "  from  senseless  atoms  fortuitously  moved  " — yet  maintained 
a  "  host  of  Gods  living  in  some  unknown  region  an  idle  and 
luxurious  life  who,  though  they  had  neither  anything  to  do  with  us 
nor  we  with  them,  yet  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  us  for  their  own 
excellent  nature's  sake  and  happy  state."  In  others,  on  the  con 
trary,  polytheism  had  evidently  a  truly  theistic  origin,  those  who 
believed  in,  and  in  a  sense  worshipped  a  variety  of  inferior  deities, 
clinging  to  and  distinctly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  in  quite  another  sense  than  they  was  God. 
This  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity  has  been  held  by  polytheists  in 
all  ages  and  by  all  tribes  of  men  except  by  those  whom  I  may  call 
atheistic  polytheists  already  referred  to,  or  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  most  brutish  of  savages,  and  even  amongst  these,  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  evolutionary  school,  the  most  resembled  primitive  man, 
there  appears  to  be  some  trace  of  this  original  monotheism. 

I  will  here  insert  some  condensed  notes  of  a  quotation  I  once 
met  with  from  Waitz,  the  learned  German  editor  of  Aristotle's 
"Organon."  The  Ashantees  or  Odjes,  while  retaining  a  clear  con 
ception  of  God  as  the  high  or  highest  creator,  giver  of  sunshine, 
rain  and  all  good  gifts,  the  Omniscient,  hold  that  he  does  not  con 
descend  to  govern  the  world,  but  that  he  has  placed  created  spirits 
as  lords  over  hills  and  vales,  forests  and  fields,  rivers  and  the  seas. 
They  also  believe  in  a  great  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  man,  who 
dwells  apart  in  a  world  beyond.  They  call  the  Supreme  Being 
by  the  same  name  as  the  sky,  but  they  mean  by  it  a  personal  God, 
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who,  as  they  say,  created  all  things,  and  is  the  giver  of  all  good 
things.  Cruickshank,  as  quoted  by  Wait/,  thinks  that  the  Negroes. 
of  the  Gold  Coast  believe  in  a  Supreme  God,  who  has  made  the 
world  and  governs  it,  and  is  very  old.  But  he  adds  that  they  in 
voke  this  Supreme  God  very  rarely,  calling  him  their  friend  or  Him 
who  has  made  us.  Only  when  in  great  distress  they  call  out,  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  will  do  what  seemeth  right  to  him. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Basle  missionaries  who — as  Waitz 
remarks — cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  partiality.  They  also 
affirm  that  this  belief  in  a  supreme  God  is  by  no  means  without 
influence  on  the  negroes.  Often  when  in  deep  distress  they  say  ta 
themselves,  "  God  is  the  Old  One.  He  is  the  greatest.  He  sees 
me  ;  I  am  in  his  hand."  Some  of  the  African  names  given  to  God 
meant  originally  sun,  sky,  giver  of  rain ;  others  mean  Lord  of 
Heaven,  Lord  and  King  of  Heaven,  the  invisible  creator.  As  such 
he  is  invoked  by  the  Zulus,  who,  when  praying  to  him,  turn  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  One  of  their  prayers  was,  "God  in  heaven 
guard  us  from  sickness  and  death  :  God  grant  us  happiness  and 
wisdom  ! "  Of  a  certain  tribe  it  is  said,  they  believe  in  a  maker  of 
the  world  who  has  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  one  in  the  sky  and  one 
on  earth.  He  is  invisible  and  never  sleeps ;  hears  all  that  is  said  ; 
but  can  reach  those  only  who  draw  near  to  him. 

I  cannot  turn  from  these  numerous  traces  from  a  variety  of 
sources  of  ancient  and  original  beliefs  without  pointing  out  how 
well  they  consist  with  the  view  that  polytheism  is  more  than  any 
thing  else  a  perversion,  half  speculative,  half  experimental,  of  two 
great  truths  partly  taught  and  partly  hinted  at  in  Scripture,  that 
under  the  Supreme  Being  are  innumerable  derived  but  spiritual 
existences  superior  to  man,  who,  as  His  Agents,  representatives 
and  vicegerents,  in  all  parts  of  creation  manage  and  rule  the  con 
cerns  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  hold  direct 
intercourse  with  some  of  these  beings. 

At  this  point  I  can  imagine  a  candid  inquirer  desirous  to  search 
into  truth  from  the  beginning,  raising  this  demur.  It  really  matters 
not  whether  ancient  or  modern  polytheism,  with  all  their  intellectual 
and  moral  monstrosity,  were  allied  with  atheism  or  theism,  the 
cardinal  question  is  whether  on  the  principle  of  trying  a  thing  by 
its  fruits  we  can  regard  religion,  which  theists  estimate  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures  vaunt  as  so  good,  so  sacred  a  thing — the  best 
principle  in  the  world — is  not  in  reality  the  very  worst,  since  under 
its  influence  men  have  committed  crimes  of  lust,  cruelty,  ambition, 
avarice  and  fraud  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unknown.  It 
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is    needless   to   attempt  in  reply   to   this  at  first  sight  clenching 
-objection  without  pointing  out  the  essentially  different  senses  in 
•which  the  term  "  religion  "  has  been  used.     In  one,  as  a  tendency 
to  worship,  it  is  just  as  simply  a  ?iatnral  principle  in  the  human 
•constitution  as  the  desire  for  food  or  for  property,  and  is  subject 
like  them  to  use  or  abuse.     In  another  it  is  this  tendency  com 
bined  with  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  with  or  without 
direct  divine  enlightenment  of  the  understanding.     Lastly,  we  have 
two  diametrically  opposite  kinds  of  "religion,"  according  as  the 
above  human  elements  are  manipulated  and  supplemented  by  the 
•direct  action  of  the  great  Enemy  of  man,  who  for  a  time  is  allowed 
to  pervert  and  greatly  injure  him,  or  by  the  Holy  loving  Spirit  of 
•God,  who  lives  to  bless  and  perfect  him.     I  may  go  over  the  same 
ground  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.     Casting  a  glance  over 
the  religions  of  the  world,  we  find  a  clue  to  their  various  diver 
gencies  if  we  trace  them  back  to  these  several  sources.    First  as  the 
foundation  of  all,  nature  without  and  nature  within — all  that  is  fur 
nished  by  the  reason,  conscience,  heart  and  whole  constitution  of 
man,  i.e.  natural  religion — the  true  foundation  of  the  supernatural. 
Secondly  we  have  for  all,  supernatural  and  divine  truth  objectively 
imparted.      Thirdly,  in   false  religions    a    supernatural  influence, 
but  diabolical,  not  divine.     Natural  theology,  while  it  possesses  all 
the  advantages,  shares  all  the  risks  of  other  human  sciences.     The 
most  faulty  scientific  schemes  being  founded  on  the  patent  facts  of 
nature  itself,  must  contain  elements  of  truth,  but  being  subject  to 
the  errors  of  human  interpretation,  they  contain  also  very  much 
to  mislead — so  must  it  be  with  the  religions  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
they  are  merely  human  schemes — then,  as  already  said,  the  ten 
dency  to  worship  as  much  as  any  other  natural  propensity  is  liable 
to   ally   itself  with   mistake   and   folly,   nay  with  vice  and  crime. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  supernatural  light  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  to 
.all  tribes  of  men — when  this  was  sedulously  guarded  and  cherished, 
and  above  all  obeyed,  it  shone  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect 
day ;    but  when,    according  to    the    Scripture    testimony  already 
-alluded  to,  it  was  betrayed  and  despised,  and  thus  not  only  obscured 
by  the  mists  of  natural  error,  but  blended  with  the  false  and  lurid 
glare  of  demoniacal  fires,  it  became  a  source  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  enlightenment,  realising  the  sad  warning  of  Christ,  "  If  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! "    We 
see  thus,  to  change  the  figure,  that  this  monstrous  misgrowth  of 
vile  and  degraded  worship,  with  all  the  profligacy,  obscenity  and 
cruelty  in  various  forms  which  characterise  in  their  decay  the  reli- 
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.gions  of  heathendom,  is  not  merely  perversion  hut  corruption, 
speaking  of  a  life  not  departed  only,  hut  turned  into  death.  There 
is  putrescence,  and  the  degenerate  life  that  springs  out  of  it.  The 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  these,  "  They — the  progenitors  of 
the  heathen — knowing  God,  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  gave 
thanks ;  but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their  senseless 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  like 
ness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  fourfooted 
beasts  and  creeping  things." 

All  this  is  the  frightful  abuse  of  religion.  Our  argument  rests 
•on  its  proper  use,  nay  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  constitution  of 
man.  What  is  philosophy  ?  It  is  not,  as  I  lately  said,  assertion 
.as  to  absolute  truth.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  that  which  it  is  most 
rational  on  our  part  to  believe  to  be  truth.  With  natural  theo 
logy,  as  with  all  other  natural  science,  this  elaboration  is  made 
from  nature  without  and  from  consciousness  within.  Now  after 
-eliminating  all  the  belief  which  is  the  result  of  education  and  pre 
judice,  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  honestly  denied  that  the  vast 
majority  of  reflective  men,  who  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
.sought  simply  and  candidly  to  consult  these  two  grand  sources  of 
truth,  have  decided,  not  only  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is 
perfectly  conceivable,  but  that  this  idea  is  indigenous  in  the  mind 
-of  man,  and  in  the  form  of  an  abiding  belief  is  so  wonderfully 
.adapted  to  his  nature  as  to  make  the  negation  of  it  in  every  case 
.an  appalling  want — in  many  an  agonising  despair.  This  judg 
ment  will,  I  think,  be  fully  confirmed  and  the  argument  therefrom 
•clenched  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  what  Atheism  can  substitute 
for  theistic  worship.  Let  us  listen  to  what  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  intellectually  and  morally  superior  Netheists  of  the 
present  day,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  says  on  the  point.  "  Science  has 
•shown  that  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  general  laws,  that  there 
is  no  Special  Providence,  that  Prayer  is  useless,  that  propitiation 
is  vain ;  that  if  Nature  be  God,  it  is  the  God  of  the  iron  path  that 
passes  on  without  heeding,  without  feeling,  without  resting.  In 
•one  aspect  of  Nature,  it  acts  with  fearful  uniformity;  stern  as  Fate, 
.absolute  as  tyranny,  merciless  as  death.  It  is  too  vast  to  praise, 
too  inexplicable  to  worship,  too  inexorable  to  propitiate.  It  has 
no  ear  for  prayer,  no  heart  for  sympathy,  no  arm  to  save.  It  pro 
tects  itself  from  our  curiosity  by  giving  us  only  finite  powers.  Its 
.silence  is  profound,  and  when  we  ask  its  secret,  it  points  to  Death. 
Yet  if  we  are  wise  to  learn,  this  Great  Teacher,  before  whose  pre- 
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sence  priestly  creeds  are  shattered  and  dogmas  cancelled,  is  a 
monitor  who  instructs  humanity  by  a  single  lesson,  whose  bene 
ficence  is  universal,  and  who  blesses  all  who  study,  and  protects 
all  who  obey.  But  men,  vainly  preferring  Theology  to  Science, 
babble  of  the  future  with  profane  presumption  ;  they  dazzle  them 
selves  with  an  ideal  world  they  have  never  seen,  and  writh  images- 
founded  on  unreality.  But  Nature  refers  us  to  science  for  help,, 
and  to  humanity  for  sympathy.  Love  to  the  lowly  is  our  only 
homage,  study  our  only  praise,  quiet  submission  to  the  inevitable 
our  duty,  work  our  only  worship." 

This  is  an  eloquent  passage ;  but  its  eloquence  is  one  of 
despair.  The  last  sentence  of  itself  says  almost  in  express  terms 
that  Netheism  leaves  mankind  with  all  its  longings  no  fit  object 
for  worship,  adoration,  or  reverential  obedience ;  because  Nature 
and  Humanity,  its  only  gods,  afford  so  little  welcome  to  such  affec 
tions  that  we  must  substitute  for  them  others  of  a  totally  different 
character.  For  love  to  the  lowly  is  not  homage  to  the  Supreme  ; 
cold  study  of  the  impersonal  is  not  impassioned  praise  of  the 
Good ;  nor  is  submission  to  inevitable  law  loving,  trusting  resigna 
tion  to  another's  will.  Theism  retains  these  supposed  substitutes,, 
but  possesses  also  those  things  for  which  they  are  to  stand  proxy. 
A  correct  Supernaturalism  is  an  addition  to  naturalism  and  no- 
subtraction  from  it.  Mr  Holyoake's  remark,  "Allured  by  the 
ideal,  they  cheat  themselves  of  the  real,"  is  therefore  doubly  mis 
taken.  The  feelings  of  the  soul  in  the  first  place  are  as  real  as  the 
wants  of  the  body.  Love  to  God  where  it  exists  is  as  great  a 
reality  as  any  pleasure  of  sense.  This  must  be  allowed  even  by  those 
who,  like  Mr  Holyoake,  take  for  granted  that  the  great  objects  of 
religious  love,  reverence  and  adoration  are  nonentities.  But 
what  if  they  be,  as  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  believes  them  to- 
be,  great  realities — the  greatest  of  realities  ?  Then  the  relations, 
between  us  and  them  become  momentous  realities  too.  Mr 
Holyoake  is  assuming  the  point  in  dispute  when  he  declares  that 
the  supersensual  is  ideal,  and  the  sensual  alone  the  real.  But 
even  if  it  were  so,  he  errs  in  the  second  place  in  deeming  that 
religion  cheats  us  of  these  last.  On  the  contrary  by  putting  them 
in  their  proper  place,  it  enables  us  the  more  truly  to  possess  them. 
Age  after  age  the  true  Christian  has  in  his  own  certain  experience 
verified  the  Apostolic  saying,  "  All  things  are  yours,  whether  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all 
are  yours."  That  is,  you  may  derive  advantage  from  all. 

Auguste  Comte  and  the  Positivists  do  indeed  offer  up  some- 
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thing  like  worship  to  humanity,  and  Pantheism  does  the  same  to 
nature,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  they  rather  than  theists  that  are 
idolaters  and  fetish  worshippers.  For  collective  man,  though  in 
extent  he  exceeds,  in  quality  of  being  must  take  the  level  of  the 
average  man.  The  superior  amongst  mankind  being  higher  in 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  worth  to  this  the  average 
man,  cannot  by  possibility  look  up  to  and  worship  him.  Must 
these  noble  individuals  then  be  deprived  of  the  power  and  privi 
lege  of  worship  ?  They  must  be  so  if  Theism  is  a  delusion.  The 
inadequacy  and  unfittedness  of  inanimate  nature  to  form  the 
supreme  object  of  adoration  may  on  the  same  principles  be 
demonstrated.  To  this  I  shall  revert  when  I  treat  of  Pantheism. 
Meanwhile  I  maintain  that  on  the  basis  of  Theism  alone  can 
man's  distinctively  religious  being  find  satisfaction,  and  I  ask, 
Shall  every  other  tendency  of  our  nature — to  friendship,  to  love, 
and  all  natural  affections,  find  their  legitimate  and  appropriate 
objects  supplied  them  in  rich  reality  without,  and  this  yearning, 
this  ever-haunting,  ever-animating  yet  reposeful  affection,  find 
nothing  in  the  vast  universe  to  correspond  to  its  wants,  and  be 
found  at  last  to  be  an  empty  delusion  ?  No  !  The  thing  is  so 
inconceivable  as  to  proclaim  its  own  impossibility. 

I  find  then  my  first  positive  proof  of  Theism  in  man's  inherent 
and  insurmountable  tendency  to  worship — a  tendency  which,  if  it 
is  turned  aside  from  its  legitimate  object,  a  sublime  and  perfect 
God,  will  show  itself  in  the  foolish  and  sometimes  debasing  per 
versities  of  idol-worship,  hero-worship,  or  the  worship  of  abstrac 
tions  on  which  has  been  conferred  an  artificial  personality,  such  as 
Reason,  Nature,  or  Universal  Humanity.  While  these  last  forms 
of  pseudo-worship  are  so  cold  and  palpably  delusive  as  to  fail 
entirely  to  satisfy  the  heart,  those  first  named  mock  the  reason 
and  shock  the  moral  sense.  But  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  worshipping  being  :  the  abuse,  far  from  forming  an  argu 
ment  against,  constituting  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  proper  use 
and  function  of  religion  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man. 

In  the  January  number  of  "  The  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  the 
last  year  (1884)  is  an  article  by  Herbert  Spencer  entitled 
"  Religion  :  a  Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  which  has  excited  much 
attention,  and  as  not  only  does  Rev.  Canon  Curteis  in  a  subsequent 
number  speak  of  this  manifesto  with  great  respect,  mingled  with 
delicate  satire,  but  Frederic  Harrison,  who  must  be  far  more 
versed  in  evolutionary  lore,  and  in  Herbert  Spencer's  views  in 
particular  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  characterises  this  article  as 
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"  the  last  word  of  the  Agnostic  philosophy  in  its  long  controversy 
with  Theology,"  and  as  "  formulating  the  Agnostic  creed  with  a 
definiteness  such  as  perhaps  it  never  wore  before,"  I  cannot  do 
better  than  found  upon  it  such  criticism  as  I  have  to  offer  on  that 
creed.  The  more  as  I  may  presume  that  the  majority  of  my 
readers  have  read  the  paper  in  question,  and  others  can  do  so  when 
ever  they  like,  so  that  I  may  save  time  and  space  by  reference 
instead  of  quotation.  The  Agnostic  creed  admits  naturally 

of  two  divisions,  the  destructive  and  the  constructive.  The  first 
is  strangely  confident  as  coming  from  a  nothing-knowing  quarter ; 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  second  is  more  in  character.  The 

evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion,  or  rather  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  adopted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  may  be  said 
to  be  identical  with  the  Positivist  and  atheistic  one  I  have  already 
discussed  ;  but  he  has  attempted  to  supply  a  psychological  basis 
for  this  evolution  from  a  dream-hypothesis,  which  has  the  merit 
indeed  of  originality  and  ingenuity,  but  which  I  must  regard  as 
equally  devoid  of  theoretic  probability  as  is  the  evolution  itself  of 
historic  sanction.  It  appears  to  me,  I  say,  theoretically 

highly  improbable  that,  while  none  of  us  as  children  when  really 
awake  ever  confounded  dream-land  with  the  world  of  reality,  this 
should  have  been  so  extensively  done  by  sane  adults,  who,  however 
ignorant  and  uncultured,  possessed  the  same  natural  faculties 
with  ourselves.  No  doubt,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  countless 
absurdities  of  polytheism  have  to  be  accounted  for  somehow.  But 
so  far  as  there  was  any  sincere  belief,  it  surely  is  far  more  likely 
that  it  was  a  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  a  variety  of  beings  in 
the  past  or  unseen  present  than  in  the  known  delusions  of  the 
world  of  dreams.  Besides,  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of 
thoroughly  well-attested  cases  of  doubles  and  wraiths  actually  seen 
by  waking  eyes,  or  rather  perhaps,  as  suggested  in  a  late  admirable 
article  on  apparitions  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  by  the  waking 
brain,  which  furnish  an  incalculably  more  rational  foundation  for 
Polytheism  than  Mr  Spencer's  ghost  theory.  But  for  reasons  now 
to  follow  neither  of  these  do  I  deem  philosophical. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  degraded — I  refuse  to  identify  him 
with  primeval — man  is  very  indifferent  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
He  is  so  content  to  take  things  as  they  are  that  he  asks  no  ques 
tions  as  to  the  hmv  or  the  why.  Therefore,  as  Mr  Spencer  justly 
observes,  he  is  slow  to  wonder  even  at  what  is  most  wonderful. 
But  that  is  surely  not  the  man  to  frame  mythology  of  any  sort  to 
account  for  the  marvels  of  the  universe,  which  are  no  marvels  to 
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him.  He  will  not  go  the  length  even  of  professing  himself  an 
agnostic  ;  for  he  thinks  so  little  on  the  subject  of  origin  that  he 
knows  not  that  he  does  not  know.  But  let  man  once  be  alive  to 
the  wondrousness  of  creation  and  of  all  nature's  works,  can  we 
seriously  believe  that  he  will  attempt  to  satisfy  even  his  infant 
questioning  by  the  theory  of  dreams  or  dying  men's  doubles'! 
Does  he  find  men  and  women  either  in  his  dreams  or  as  departed 
shades  effecting  such  marvellous  deeds  as  to  tempt  him  to  deify 
.and  worship  them  accordingly? 

But  though  we  let  all  this  pass,  and  take  the  intellectual  leap 
of  supposing  primitive  man  thus  made  into  a  polytheist,  I  see  not 
how  Mr  Spencer's  theory  of  the  transition  into  theism,  which  he  is 
bound  to  explain  in  some  way,  can  be  made  to  hold  together. 
""The  spreading  recognition  of  natural  causation,"  &c.,  that  is  lau< 
gradually  takes  the  place  of  personal  will.  How  does  this  agree  with 
.an  "  integration  of  [personal]  power  in  the  growing  supremacy  of 
the  great  God  heading  the  hierarchy,  ending  in  monotheism"? 

Now  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  one  of  our  highest  authorities,  in 
his  work  "On  the  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,"  while  allowing, 
as  Max  Miiller  also  seems  to  do,  that  the  earliest  records  of  many 
•of  these  religions  are  in  themselves  polytheistic,  yet  affirms  that, 
especially  in  the  names  given  to  the  chief  deity,  they  contain  hints  of 
a  prior  monotheism,  and  that  often  what  appear  at  first  to  be  the 
names  of  several  gods  were  diverse  epithets  of  the  One.  He  be 
lieves  that  "  the  Phoenicians  began  with  the  monotheistic  idea,"  and 
even  amongst  the  ancient  Sanscritic  nations  traces  an  esoteric  belief 
among  their  choice  spirits  in  a  single  supreme  Deity.  The  same  with 
the  esoteric  belief  of  the  educated  Egyptians.  "  The  sacred  text 
spoke  of  a  single  being,  the  sole  producer  of  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  himself  not  produced  of  any,"  "  the  only  true  living 
•God,  self-originated,  who  exists  from  the  beginning."  This  being 
.seems  never  to  have  been  represented  by  any  material,  even 
symbolical  form.  In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work  Rawlinson 
writes  :  "  The  historic  review  which  has  been  here  made  lends  no 
support  to  the  theory  that  there  is  a  uniform  growth  and  progress 
of  religions  from  fetishism  to  polytheism,  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism,  and  from  monotheism  to  positivism,  as  maintained 
by  the  followers  of  Comte.  None  of  the  religions  here  described 
shows  any  signs  of  having  been  developed  out  of  fetishism,  unless 
it  be  the  Shamanism  of  the  Etruscans.  In  most  of  them  the 
monotheistic  idea  is  most  prominent  at  the  first,  and  gradually 
becomes  obscured,  and  gives  way  before  a  polytheistic  corruption. 
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Altogether  the  theory  to  which  facts  appear  on  the  whole  to  point? 
is  the  entrance  of  a  primitive  religion,  communicated  to  man  from 
without,  whereof  monotheism  and  expiatory  sacrifice  were  parts,, 
and  the  gradual  clouding  over  of  this  primitive  revelation  every 
where  unless  it  were  among  the  Hebrews."  Max  Miiller  sustains 
a  similar  view  from  his  own  standpoint  in  his  article  on  "Forgotten 
Bibles,"  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  June  1884,  when  in 
words  of  good-humoured  satire  he  thus  characterises  the  methods 
of  the  school  of  theoretical  research  into  the  origin  of  religions. 
"  We  read,"  he  says,  "  in  many  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the 
day  how,  from  the  stage  of  fetishism  there  was  a  necessary  pro 
gress  to  polytheism,  monotheism  and  atheism,  and  after  these 
stages  have  been  erected  one  above  the  other,  all  that  remains  is 
to  fill  each  stage  with  illustrations  drawn  from  every  race  that  ever 
had  a  religion,  whether  these  races  were  ancient  or  modern,  savage 
or  civilised,  genealogically  related  to  each  other  or  perfect 
strangers." 

Mr  Spencer's  intellectual  difficulties  in  respect  of  theism  are 
only  applicable  to  those  transcendental  theistic  notions  which  are 
of  modern  growth.  After  setting  aside  as  clearly  figurative  such 
expressions  as,  literally  taken,  tell  of  human  infirmity,  such  as  repent 
ance,  anger,  jealousy,  we  are  not  compelled  to  regard  a  supreme 
and  self-existent  Being  unoriginated  and  all-originating,  of  dateless 
being  and  infinite  capacities,  as  living  a  stagnant  existence  without 
feeling,  or  changeless  in  feeling.  Although  all  other  being  springs 
from  His,  it  yet  as  a  non-ego  is  objective  to  Him,  and  may  be  loved 
by  Him  as  only  the  non-ego  can.  When  one  thing  after  another 
was  created  by  God,  He  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  to  suppose 
that  seeing  they  are  good,  Hefee/s  not  correspondingly,  would  be 
to  make  Him  less,  not  more  than  His  creatures.  The  same  holds 
inversely  of  the  evil  and  unsightly.  If  then  the  universal  objective 
reality  is  ever  changing,  a  perfect  sensibility,  regarding  it  as  it 
really  is,  must  also  change,  or  it  cannot  be  true.  And  so  with 
ideas.  How  is  omniscience  possible  without  a  variety  of  dis 
criminating  ideas?  As  for  the  objection  that  the  Creator  must 
once  have  been  without  an  object  on  which  to  exercise  intelligence, 
it  supposes  that  He  then  was  not  a  Creator— a  needless  hypothesis. 
Now  if  you  ascribe  to  the  Creator,  as  to  all  real,  i.e.  personal  being, 
intelligence  and  feeling,  you  also  furnish  motive,  and  with  it  a 
power  of  will.  To  regard  this  illimitable  intelligence,  because 
embracing  in  its  immeasurable  grasp  a  universe  of  created  being, 
as  thus  incapable  of  feeling  or  intellectually  discriminating  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  individual  entities  composing  it,  is  not  to  be  agnostic, 
it  is  to  be  anthropically  narrowed.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr 

Herbert  Spencer's  constructive  argument,  but  I  suspect  that  both 
the  noun  and  the  adjective  here  are  misnomers ;  for  the  plea  has 
no  construction  in  it,  being  a  simple  intuition,  and  the  argument 
.all  tends  the  other  way.  Mr  Spencer,  whose  professed  aim  is  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  an  advanced  religion,  begins  by  carrying  out  a 
mercilessly  iconoclastic  action  on  not  only  the  old  polytheism,  but 
its  supposed  offshoot  of  theism,  embracing  all  that  mankind  has 
hitherto  deemed  sacred  or  supreme,  reminding  one  of  the  Irish 
contractor  who,  having  undertaken  to  protect  from  further  assaults 
a  venerable  castle  falling  into  ruins,  demolished  the  castle  itself, 
with  its  stones  to  raise  a  barrier  of  defence  around  the  empty  space 
whereon  it  stood.  At  first  I  see  no  difference  whatever  be 

tween  the  atheistic  and  the  Agnostic  attitude.  But  if  I  understand 
the  Agnostic  creed  aright,  at  least  as  individualised  in  Mr  Spencer, 
it  includes  an  intuitive  certainty  in  the  real  existence  of  a  certain 
something  outside  of  man  and  outside  of  nature,  concerning  which 
no  single  clear  idea  is  attainable,  to  which  no  attribute  is  assign 
able  save  existence  eternal  and  infinite  ;  but  towards  which  as  thus 
infinite  and  eternal  certain  sacred  and  religious  emotions  are  enter 
tained.  If  the  temple  of  theism  has  been  taken  down,  there 
remains  still  for  them  a  certain  mysterious  Presence  to  hallow  its 
site.  Would  that  it  were  mine  to  lead  such  believers  in  an  unknown 
God  even  one  step  towards  an  adoring  and  transforming  love  for  a 
revealed  Deity ! 


letter  4. 

Theistic  Proof  founded  on  Causation— Theistic  Proof  founded  on  Design— Mr 
Holyoake's  objection  of  Design  in  supposed  Pre-designer— Hegelism  and 
Darwinism,  or  idea  development  and  material  development  schools — Mr 
Samuel  Butler. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  great  philosophical  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  ;  that  founded  on  the  idea  of  cause,  or  the 
necessity  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  universe,, 
animate  and  inanimate.  The  child— and  in  this  the  savage  probably 
resembles  the  child — only  asks  for  a  cause  for  the  changes  he  see's 
around  him.  So  long  as  things  go  on  uniformly,  he  asks  no  ques 
tions.  And  it  is  perhaps  because  the  cultivated  adult  has  come  to- 
see  that  the  same  laws  which  usually  produce  uniformity,  in  other 
combinations  induce  change,  that  he  has  come  sometimes  to  regard 
the  whole  question  ?<.V/y,as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
as  an  impertinence  and  an  irrelevancy.  But  the  truth  is  the  child's 
query  does  not  go  too  far ;  it  goes  not  far  enough.  It  is  quite  as 
needful  to  ask  why  things  continue  unchanged,  as  why  they  change 
—to  ask  why  things  and  events  are,  as  ask  why  they  begin  or  cease 
to  be.  There  is  an  indomitable  tendency  in  our  nature  to  demand 
causes  for  all  phenomena. 

David  Hume  tried  to  throw  discredit  on  this  idea  of  cause  by 
maintaining  that  experience  furnished  no  material  for  it.  And  M. 
Comte  and  the  Positivist  School  generally  take  up  the  same  posi 
tion.  Hume's  argument  is  this.  Experience  proves  to  us  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  nothing  but  invariable  sequence  ;  and  as  all 
our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience,  we  can  know  nothing 
of  real  cause  at  all,  and  certainly  nothing  of  any  First  Cause  of  all 
things. 

As  I  lately  remarked,  experience  will  never  prove  or  furnish  to 
us  more  than  we  have  faculties  to  take  out  of  it.  Though  a  fly 
should  live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh,  and  were  placed,  so  far  as- 
mere  bodily  presence  is  concerned,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  cir 
cumstances,  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  in  any  case  asking  itself  the 
reason  of  what  it  sees.  And  this  omission  which  the  insect  makes 
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by  incapacity  man  may  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  bring  himself 
to  by  resolve.  He  may  force  himself,  as  Mr  Watts  and  as  Positivists 
suggest,  "  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  not  trouble  himself  about 
their  origin."  But  to  do  this  he  must  really  do  violence  to  his 
nature  by  repressing  an  idea  which  forms  a  part  of  every  normally 
constituted  human  being.  For  even  Hume  virtually  allows  that 
the  idea  of  cause  is  different  from  that  of  sequence,  though  he 
derives  one  from  the  other.  And  to  such  of  us  as — without  being  in 
the  least  pledged  to  the  Materialism  with  which  it  has  often  been 
associated — believe  in  Phrenology  as  furnishing  a  correct  and 
wonderful  index  and  analysis  to  and  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
functions,  there  is  in  its  distinct  organ  of  causality,  on  the  principle 
of  adaptation,  a  positive  proof  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  a  reality  and  a  different  reality  from  that  of  mere  sequence. 

We  may  take  for  illustration  another  idea — that  of  likeness. 
Just  as  Hume  says  of  cause,  this  could  not  exist  when  only  one 
object  was  known  to  the  mind.  It  is  most  probable  moreover 
that  the  first  time  two  similar  objects  are  presented  to  the  obser 
vation  this  idea  is  not  realised,  but,  like  that  of  cause,  requires  to 
be  preceded  by  some  little  amount  of  experience.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  likeness,  and  to 
view  things  that  are  like  simply  according  to  the  idea  of  number. 
So  that  if  one  man  can  say  to  another,  "  You  name  A  the  cause  and 
B  the  effect,  but  all  that  you  know,  all  that  you  can  prove  is  that 
A  always  precedes  B,  and  B  always  follows  A" — in  like  manner  a 
man — one  in  whom,  e.g.,  the  organ  of  comparison  was  almost 
absent,  might  point  to  two  things  that  were  really  alike  and  say, 
"  Here  is  one  thing :  there  is  another  ;  but  that  there  is  any  like 
ness  between  them  you  cannot  prove."  And  he  would  be  right: 
to  him  the  thing  is  unprovable.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  anything 
to  another  but  by  its  own  idea;  and  to  one  who  has  not  the  idea 
already,  you  might  speak  till  Doomsday  and  not  prove  it.  But 
every  man  who  has  the  idea  feels  that  the  whole  truth  cannot  be 
expressed  except  by  means  of  it.  And  thus  he  who  has  the  idea 
of  cause  knows  that  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be 
reduced  into  that  of  succession,  any  more  than  that  of  likeness 
into  numerical  distinction  ;  and  that  it  does  not  mean  that  in  point 
of  fact,  and  for  no  reason  at  all,  certain  things  always  succeed 
each  other,  but  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  one  to  produce  the  other. 

If  then  we  analyse  the  idea  of  cause,  we  find  it  is  a  search  for 
power.  And  if  man  must  search  for  power,  real  power  must  exist. 
We  may  hunt  it  out  from  this  retreat  and  from  that,  but  it  has  its 
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safe   home  somewhere.     Where  then   is  this  home?     In  nature? 
No,  for  Hume  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  \ve  cannot  even 
in  thought   attach  to  one   natural  phenomenon  an  inherent  and 
necessary  power  to  produce  another — to  the  sun's  rays,  for  instance, 
to  induce  a  feeling  of  heat.     And  in  nature,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
records  of  science,  the  least  wonderful  and  the  least  powerful  pre 
ceded  the  more  wonderful  and  the  more  powerful — the  inorganic 
was  before  the  organic ;  which  is  totally  contrary  to  the  exigencies 
of  causation.      Moreover  if  we  think  well   I  believe  we  shall  see 
that  matter  has  no  real  inherent  power,  because,  properly  speaking, 
it  cannot  act.     We  speak  indeed  of  the  action  of  fire  and  of  the 
action  of  water  ;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  figure  of  speech — very 
well,  very  beautiful  as  a  figure,  but  to  be  entirely  discarded  from 
our  thoughts  when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  philosophy  of  the  case. 
When   unconscious   matter  is   said  to  act,    it  is  really  as  passive 
as   when  it  does   not  act.      The  water  that  rushes    down   in   an 
impetuous  stream,  and  breaks  down  banks  and  bars  in  its  course,  is 
just  as  really  passive  as  the  water  in  the  stagnant  pool.     The  air  is 
as  really  passive  when,  swelling  into  a  hurricane,  it  uproots  trees 
or  wrecks   vessels   in   its   fury,  as   when,  a  gentle  zephyr,  it  dies 
along  the  shore.      The  case  is   different  when   we   turn   to  will. 
The   exercise    of  will   is   always    true  action.       It   is    as    true    in 
the  instance  of  the  derived  being  as  of  its  Creator   that  where 
there  is  will  there  is  real  action.     But  is  there  also  real  power? 
In   a   sense    there    is,    in    a    sense    there    is    not.       There   is    no 
proper  inherent  power  in  the  will  of  derived  beings ;  for  we  find 
that  animate  will  is  as  dependent  as  is  inanimate  matter  on  the 
action  of  its  great  Original.     Still,  so  far  as  it  really  acts,  it  has  real 
power.     There  is  an  inferior  sense  indeed  in  which  everything  that 
exists  has  a  real,  though  it  be  but  a  derived  power.     In 'this  sense 
Mr  Holyoake  has  well  said  that  all  cause  is  bifold.     And  we  may 
also  agree  with  Mr  Bradlaugh  when  he  says,  "  Cause  and  effect  are 
correlative  terms ;  each  cause   is  the  effect  of  some  precedent ; 
each  effect  the  cause  of  its  consequent."     Second  causes  are  true 
causes  ;  but  this  is  not  from  any  original  power  in  A  to  produce 
B,  but  from  the  connection  instituted  by  God  between  A  and  B. 
Thus,  as  Hume's  argument  truly  implies,  we  could  quite  as  easily 
have  conceived  the  sunbeams  producing  a  feeling  of  cold,  but  if 
the  Author  of  nature  has  inseparably  in  point  of  fact  connected  the 
sunlight  with  heat,  the  relation  between  these  is  in  another  but  a 
true  sense  necessary:  there  is  an  actual,  though  a  derived  power 
in  the  one  to  produce  the   other.     This  derived  power  may  in 
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another  view  be  called  a  representative  power:  it  represents  its 
"reat  Original.     As  an  illustration  let  us  look  at  the  Magistrate. 
In  himself  he  has  no  power  to  hold  a  hundred  men,  all  perhaps 
physically  stronger  than  himself,  in  prison,  yet  he  has  the  power, 
because  he  represents  the  law,  which  is  sustained  by  a  large,  over 
mastering  physical  force.      So  when  I  take  a  pin  and  prick  my 
hand,  I  cannot  suppose— it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  do  so— that 
this  poor  little  pin,  this  small  dead  thing,  had  any  inherent  power 
over  that  sentient  nature  that  resides  within  my  frame  ;  yet  this 
pin  has   power,   inasmuch  as   on  this  occasion  it  represents  that 
great  law  which  has  connected  my  sentient  nature  with  the  nerves 
of  my   bodily  frame.      Now   since   we  see    a  widespread    repre 
sentation    of  power    in    this    world,    far  from   judging  therefrom 
that  there  is  no  real  power,  we  may  look  on  this  as  the  strongest 
proof  that  real  power  does  exist.     And  Theism  viewed  on  the  intel 
lectual  side  is  the  result  of  this  search  for  true  power,  finding  no 
satisfaction  in  nature,  because  nature  ever-changing,  ever-perishing 
.and  renewing  appears  to  it  to  have  no  grounds  of  self-existence,  com 
posed  as  it  is  of  matter  in  its  own  nature  inert,  dead,  utterly  unable 
to  produce  mind,  and   of  mind  conscious  of  its  own  inability  to 
produce  matter.     Nature  therefore  seems  to  need  a  cause,  a  ground 
of  existence  out  of  herself.     We  cannot  get  over  this  difficulty  by 
the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  matter.      If  nature  can  be  self- 
revolving  and  self-unfolding  for  one  instant,  she  might  have  been 
so  for  an  eternity  past ;  she  may  be  so  for  an  eternity  to  come. 
But  if  we  cannot  on  philosophical  principles  conceive  her  as  self- 
€volving  or  ^^-existent  for  one  moment,  then  are  we  compelled  to 
find  a  cause  not  only  for  nature's  beginning,  but  for  nature's  being. 
And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  this  appears  to  me  the  truest 
idea  of  a  cause,  not  that  whereby  a  thing  begins  to  be,  but  that 
whereby  it  is — that  in  which  its  being  inheres.     In  short,  theism 
finds  its  supreme  and  enduring  Wonder,  not  in  an  assemblage  of 
totally  distinct  phenomena,  with  no  principle  of  inherent  unity,  but 
.arrayed  under  a  fictitious  personality  such  as  Nature,  and  gaining 
real  unity  only  through  the  moral  purpose  which  controls  these 
phenomena  to  a  certain  end,  which  purpose  supposes  a  single  and 
supreme  Will— but  in  that  Will  itself  and  the  individual  Being  to 
whom   that  will  belongs.     In  other  words,  theistic  philosophy  is 
only  satisfied  when  it  rises  from  the  many  to  the  One,  from  the 
unconscious  to  the  conscious,  from  the  powerless  to  the  powerful, 
from  the  half-dead  to  the  altogether  Living. 

My  theistic  proof  derived  from  causation  has  hitherto  been 
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built  on  the  inherent  weakness  of  nature  organic  and  inorganic,, 
forbidding  the  idea  of  its  self-existence  and  forcing  on  us  that  of 
dependence  on  a  higher  power.  This  reasoning  would  continue 
valid  though  all  nature  were  chaotic  and  disjointed,  and  existing 
for  itself  alone ;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  actual 
wonders  of  contrivance  and  mutual  adaptation  visible  in  the 
universe,  its  cogency  is  greatly  augmented. 

It  is  now  customary  even  among  Christian  apologists  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  design  argument  in  so  masterly  a  manner  set. 
forth  by  Paley.  It  is  not  that  his  logic  is  or  can  be  gainsaid  or 
his  facts  disputed.  These  have  not  been  disputed  ;  on  the  con 
trary  science  has  since  his  day  added  indefinitely  to  the  number 
of  similar  facts.  But  while  nature's  adaptations  have  been  more 
widely  and  convincingly  demonstrated  than  ever,  against  design  as 
behind  adaptation  there  have  been  aimed  from  different  sides, 
attacks  so  skilful  and  so  powerful  as  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
demolish  the  idea  of  design  altogether.  It  shall  now  be  my 
endeavour  to  meet  the  brunt  of  these  attacks,  and  restore  the 
argument  from  design  to  even  more  than  its  earlier  force. 

At  the  outset  Mr  Holyoake  meets  us  with  the  remark  given  in 
the  form  of  objection,  "  The  evidences  of  design  in  the  creation 
require  a  previous  idea  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them."  To 
this  the  oft-called-for  rejoinder  is  again  applicable,  that  evidence 
can  only  be  evidence  to  the  mind  that  appreciates  it.  To  the 
babe  of  a  day  old  there  is  no  evidence  that  twice  three  make  six, 
because  its  mind  cannot  take  in  the  idea  of  three,  still  less  of  six. 
I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  even  to  the  least  informed,  and  far 
more  to  the  scientific  observer,  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  universe 
are  so  glaring,  that  they  never  would  have  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  great  intellectual  and  moral  difficulties  attendant  on  design 
connected  with  imperfection  and  evil  in  present  result,  which  have 
made  many  grasp  at  certain  pseudo-philosophic  theories  mixed  up 
with  scientific  facts  that  have  offered  themselves  as  substitutes  for 
design. 

The  first  intellectual  objection  to  design,  which  if  valid  would 
be  the  most  fatal  of  all,  because  the  most  fundamental,  we  may 
also  draw  from  Mr  Holyoake,  where,  with  the  intent  of  showing 
that  the  argument  from  design,  if  proving  anything,  proves  too 
much,  he  writes,  "  If  man  may  not  exist  without  design,  neither 
may  Deity — a  being  of  far  more  wonderful  powers  than  man — exist 
without  design.  But  if  Deity  may  exist  without  the  action  of  a 
Pre-purposer,  the  world  may  exist  without  the  action  of  a  Pre- 
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purposer.  All  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  human,  animal,  and 
inorganic,  may  exist  without  a  Pre-purposer  ;  for  all  taken  together 
are  a  less  miracle  than  the  existence  of  God."  Similar  is  the 
argument  of  l)r  Toulmin  as  quoted  by  Mr  Watts.  "The  un 
caused  existences  which  could  produce  the  universe  itself,  infinitely 
splendid,  superb  and  intelligent,  must — were  it  possible — be  still 
more  wonderful  and  superb  than  the  universe  or  nature,  which 
they  are  said  to  have  produced  ;  and  consequently  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  conceiving  them  self-existent  than  in  conceiving  the 
unbounded  universe  self-existent."  My  reply  to  this  objection  is 
that  the  argument  from  design  as  well  as  that  from  bare  existence 
only  proves  too  much  when  carried  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
The  office  of  causality — the  faculty  whereby  we  apprehend  the 
idea  of  cause — is  to  lead  us  up  to  wonder,  not  to  dispense  with  it, 
to  conduct  us  on  to  primary  existence,  not  beyond  it  by  seeking 
to  account  for  it.  As  agreed  by  all  philosophers  but  one,  primary 
existence,  whether  powerful  or  weak,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
the  first  place — because  to  account  for  it  you  would  need  some 
thing  more  primary  than  it,  a  self-contradictory  position — and  need 
not  be  accounted  for  in  the  second.  True  Theism  is  not  only  a 
search  for  real  power  but  a  rest  in  it  when  found.  And  this 
which  obtains  of  the  being  of  the  self-existent  essence,  holds  also 
of  its  attributes.  The  true  theistic  theory  therefore  is  free  from 
the  absurdity  charged  or  insinuated  against  it  by  many  atheistic 
writers,  of  making  God  at  once  greater  and  less  than  the  universe 
— greater,  as  accounting  for  it,  less  as  being  himself  more  easily 
accounted  for.  Consistent  theism  will  not  make  its  primary  exist 
ence,  God,  less  wonderful  than  the  universe,  in  the  vain  hope 
suggested  by  Mr  Holyoake's  dilemma  of  thus  escaping  from  the 
necessity  of  pre-design  ;  nor  will  it  see  any  need  for  such  an 
attempt,  for  if  underived  existence  is,  it  is  just  as  a  priori  supposable 
that  it  should  be  glorious  and  great  as  pitiful  and  mean.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  view  of  the  wonder  and  harmony  and  adaptedness 
of  secondary  existence,  it  does  see  a  need  to  ascribe  at  least  equal 
harmony  and  adaptedness  to  the  primary  ;  as  we  must  start  with 
the  harmonious  and  the  wonderful  or  they  will  never  arise.  But, 
further,  the  existence  of  God  must  not  only  be  equally  wonderfulr 
it  must  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  universe,  and  so  power 
ful  and  so  comprehensive  that  it  can  itself  account  for  all  the  other 
wonders  in  existence,  while  itself  satisfies  the  initial  and  unresol- 
vable  Wonder. 

Let  me  here   point  out  that  there  are   two  emotions  of  the 
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mind  partaking  of  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which  have  really  very 
little  in  common,  and  indeed  are  in  some  respects  diametrically 
opposite.  The  one  is  a  feeling  of  perplexity  on  seeing  effects  pro 
ceeding  from  apparently  unlikely  or  inadequate  causes,  when  we 
are  dissatisfied  until  we  find  a  different  or  a  supplementary  set  of 
•causes  to  account  for  what  we  witness.  The  other  emotion  is  one 
of  ecstatic  delight  in  a  thing  as  it  is.  We  do  not  question  its 
reality.  We  have  no  desire  to  search  into  its  origin.  '  Perhaps,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Deity,  we  believe  it  to  be  primary  and  un- 
originated,  and  rejoice  in  it  the  more  on  that  account.  No  doubt 
this  last  feeling  of  wonder  is  often  gradually  built  up  in  our 
minds,  just  as  there  is  corresponding  with  it  a  great  deal  of 
•development  in  nature,  the  humble  and  the  imperfect  beginning 
being  succeeded  by  the  proud  and  perfect  end.  But  this  begin 
ning  and  this  ending  must  not  be  viewed  as  standing  in  the  rela 
tion  of _ cause  and  effect,  but  as  both  constituting  the  effects,  or 
as  forming  together  the  collective  effect,  of  a  higher  cause  whose 
potency  is  not  at  once  made  visible.  When  the  feeling  of  admir 
ing  wonder  arises,  it  is  really  called  forth  towards  the  causative 
power  which  has  all  along  existed,  and  not  towards  the  effects 
which  have  been  slowly  unfolded.  The  design  argument  may 
therefore  be  thus  briefly' stated.  Although  adaptation  does  not  of 
itself  prove  pre-design — as  adaptation  can  only  spring  from  the 
already  adapted,  and  therefore  adaptation  and  harmony,  if  exist 
ing  anywhere,  must  exist  in  the  primary  being  who  can  have  no 
pre-designer,  yet  let  it  once  be  allowed  that  any  portion  of  exist 
ence  has  sprung  into  being  from  the  will  of  another,  as  theism 
asserts— it  is  scarcely  possible,  and  certainly  not  philosophical,  to 
detach  the  adaptations  which  mark  the  derived  existence  from  the 
express  will  of  the  Originator — these  adaptations  therefore  in  pro 
portion  as  they  are  discovered  serve  to  exalt  the  power  and  the 
Avondrousness  of  that  Originator. 

Having  thus  come  to  an  understanding  with  my  readers  as  to 
my  use  of  the  design  argument,  I  maintain  that,  satisfying  as  it 
•does,  by  tracing  an  inert  and  designed  existence  up  to  one  that  is 
powerful,  undesigned  and  uncaused — the  claims  both  of  causation 
.and  of  wonder — theism  has  a  complete  philosophical  advantage 
over  netheistic  positivism  in  the  first  place,  which  by  its  theory 
of  an  uncaused  universe  really  accounts  for  and  attempts  to  account 
for  nothing— and  on  the  other  over  the  two  schools  of  philosophy 
we  have  next  to  treat  of,  the  Hegelian,  or  transcendental  idea 
development,  and  the  Darwinian  or  material  development  school, 
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which  might  in  philosophic  consistency  be  Atheistic,  since  they  in- 
point  of  fact  tend  to  abolish  wonder  altogether,  and  to  account 
for  everything.  While  Positivism  would  entirely  abrogate  causa 
tion,  these  development  schools  carry  it  beyond  its  due  bounds. 
into  the  region  of  wonder  or  ultimate  unresolvable  fact.  They 
would  attempt  to  account  for  the  actual  by  the  conceivable,  and 
establish  the  proposition  that  en  dernier  analyse  everything  that  is 
is  by  an  ontological  necessity  of  conception.  If  either  of  these 
systems  could  establish  itself  in  human  convictions,  its  soi-disant 
success  would  be  in  the  truest  sense  its  direst  failure,  since  it 
would  introduce  despair  into  the  region  of  one  of  nature's  deepest 
wants  and  highest  aspirations. 

In  treating  of  Hegelianism,  I  shall  not  go  directly  to  the 
master,  but  to  one  who  is  confessedly  his  ablest  exponent  in 
Britain,  I)r  James  Hutcheson  Sterling,  from  whose  "Secret  of 
Hegel "  I  will  make  some  quotations,  as  furnishing  an  epitome  of 
the  doctrine  of  Hegel. 

"  Every  particular  feels — granting  it  power  to  feel — that  Being 
is  its  first  and  centre,  and  secret  and  life.  Nay,  it  is  the  one 
absolutely  inextinguishable  entity.  Conceive  all  life  withdrawn- 
endeavour  to  conceive  the  annihilation  of  even  Space  and  Time  ; 
still  you  will  find  you  cannot  get  rid  of  Being,  of  the  notion  is. 
Do  all  you  can  to  reduce  the  universe  to  nothing,  to  conceive 
that  it  is  an  accident  that  there  should  be  existence  at  all ;  endea 
vour  your  utmost  to  conceive  that  all  this  is  superfluous,  and  that 
there  might  just  be  nothing ;  do  this  and  endeavour  this,  and  you 
will  find  that  even  Nothing  turns  up,  ever  somehow,  the  thought 
is,  the  thought  there  is — the  thought  of  Being,  of  Existence.  That 
there  should  be  nothing  at  all  is  an  inconceivable  empty  abstrac 
tion.  We  are  bound  then  to  admit  a  centre  of  existence,  of  being, 
independent  even  of  Space  and  Time,  and  what  is  this  but 
idealism  ?  Where  can  this  centre  be  which  will  be  even  if  you 
destroy  Space,  where  but  in  thought?  He  that  will  in  his  solitary 
walks  occupy  himself  earnestly  with  such  reflections,  will  at  last 
find  a  light  go  up  to  him,  a  light  in  which  he  will  see  space 
shrinking  into  disappearance,  and  yet  being,  existence,  solid  and 
immovable,  as  the  centre  and  the  core  of  thought  itself.  We 
cannot  annihilate  being,  we  must  just  begin  with  it  and  say,  there 
is.  But  this  being  is  a  notion,  and  will  take  on  the  forms  of  the 
notion."  "  Well,  we  are  now  to  suppose  Self-consciousness,  the 
Absolute.  Self-consciousness,  necessarily  and  of  its  own  Self,  is 
and  is  What  is.  Self-consciousness  is  its  own  foundation  of  sup- 
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port,  and  its  own  prius  of  origination.  Self-consciousness  being 
hut  thought,  requires  evidently  no  foundation  to  support  it :  it  is 
independent,  indeed,  not  only  of  considerations  of  Space,  but  also 
•of  those  of  Time.  Space  and  Time  belong  to  it,  not  it  to  them ; 
and  notions,  consequently,  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  support  it 
•or  of  a/;mr  to  which  to  attach  it,  are  manifestly  inapplicable  to  it. 
It  is  the  necessity.  Since  then  there  is  a  universe,  something 
must  have  been  necessary.  Now  this  something  is  just  Self- 
•consciousness.  Self-consciousness  is  the  necessity  to  be.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  consciousness  to  be  its  own  cause  and  its  own 
necessity  and  its  own  world.  Thought  is  a  necessity  and  the  only 
necessity,  and  thought  is  self-consciousness.  But  should  we  be 
satisfied  with  Self-consciousness  as  the  One,  how  account  for  the 
Many,  the  variety  of  this  formed  Universe  ?  Self-consciousness  is 
no  formal  identity,  no  abstract  unit :  it  involves  a  multiple,  it  is  a 
movement.  It  is  to  the  evolution  of  this  multiple,  to  the  continua 
tion  of  this  movement,  and  on  its  own  necessity — necessity  of 
thought  as  thought,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  whole."  "  It  is  to 
be  said  too  that  the  contradiction  which  is  objected  to  the  thought 
of  Hegel  may  be  equally  objected  to  the  fact  of  the  universe. 
Finite  and  Infinite,  Conditioned  and  Absolute  both  are,  and  of 
this  fart,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel  may  be  the  true  thought." 

I  will  now  not  quote  but  summarise  and  interpret.  Even 
when  we  utter  the  words  "There  is  nothing,"  we  have  an  idea 
conveyed  by  'there  is.'  This  idea  is  that  of  bare  existence,  seyn. 
Now  this  seyn  is  strictly  and  absolutely  necessary — necessary  by  a 
necessity  of  conception.  Whatever  else  we  may  think  away,  this 
being  must  by  a  sheer  necessity  of  thought  remain.  But  this 
original  being  contains  within  itself  by  a  logical  necessity  the 
universe  of  future  being.  Yet  this  primary  existence,  being  the 
suinmum  genus,  the  ultimate  abstraction  from  which  nothing  can 
be  abstracted,  being  devoid  of  subject  and  attributes,  is  really 
tantamount  to  nothing.  It  is  at  once  being  and  nothing.  As 
being,  universal  being,  it  contains  within  itself  unlimited  affirma 
tion — as  nothing  it  contains  on  the  other  hand  the  germ  of 
all  differences  —  of  unlimited  negation.  It  is  therefore  the 
universal  identity,  while  it  is  also  the  universal  difference.  Then 
let  us  suppose  change,  development,  progress,  and  you  must  have 
nought  passing  into  being,  or  being  passing  into  nought,  both  of 
which  constitute  becoming —  Werden.  Supposing  this,  you  have 
all  that  you  need  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
You  have  for  a  beginning  that  which  from  its  having  the  very 
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minimum  of  actuality,  bare  existence  without  qualities,  which  is 
•equal  to  nothing,  and  yet  the  maximum  of  potentiality,  is  alone 
fitted  to  be  a  beginning.  This  naked  being  is  merely  a  notion  : 
it  is  the  notion,  the  abstract  of  all  the  categories.  It  is  thought, 
self-consciousness,  God.  Now  thought  is  in  its  proper  nature 
independent  of  all  other  foundations,  and  for  this  reason  too  is 
fitted  to  be  a  true  beginning.  Yet  by  means  of  reciprocity 
(Kant's  term),  by  doubling  itself  on  itself  and  on  nothing,  it  may 
evolve  all  things.  We  see  thus  how  it  is  we  have  the  One  and 
the  Many.  It  is  first  the  universal,  then  it  divides  itself  into  the 
particular.  Then  finally  including  the  many — the  All  in  the  One, 
it  becomes  the  Singular. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  strictures  of  my  own  on  the  scheme  of 
Hegel,  always  founding  on  the  rendering  of  Hegel  by  his  gifted 
Scottish  exponent,  in  doing  which  I  must  repeat  some  thoughts 
previously  expressed. 

The  attempt  of  Hegel  seems  to  be  to  show  that  the  great  mystery 
.and  wonder  of  existence  are  no  wonder,  no  mystery  at  all ;  but  all 
is  to  the  rightly  seeing  eye  the  in  every  particular  necessary 
•evolution  of  a  strict  necessity  of  original  conception.  The  idea  of 
such  a  result  is  not  without  exhilaration  and  charm,  for,  however 
sublimely  captivating  the  afore-named  mystery  to  the  spirit  of  man 
in  certain  moods,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  times  when 
•we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  hopelessly  inexplicable  as  a  thing 
that  is  overwhelming,  annoying,  and,  if  the  term  be  not  too 
familiar,  teazing.  However  this  be — whether  we  should  really 
lose  or  gain  by  having  everything  explained,  I  cannot  think  that 
Hegel  has  truly  placed  us  in  this  position. 

Every  proposition  involves  thought,  and  therefore  even  when 
-we  make  such  a  declaration  as  this :  "  there  is  nothing,"  we  must 
suppose  thought,  therefore  a  thinker,  before  us  looking  to  see  if 
there  is  something  present  or  nothing,  and  finding  there  is  nothing. 
But  we  can  suppose  such  a  thing  as  that  there  should  really  be 
nothing,  and  yet  no  one  to  say  or  think  "there  is  nothing."  In 
•other  words  that  from  eternity  to  eternity  there  should  have  been 
no  seyn  at  all,  but  strictly  and  absolutely  nothing,  and  nothing  but 
nothing.  I  can  best  realise  this  abstract  possibility  to  my  own 
mind  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Let  me  fancy  all  the  objects,  all 
the  beings  that  surround  me,  the  whole  universe  passing  away  into 
nothing,  as  though  it  had  not  been,  and  I  alone  left  in  universal 
•space.  Then  let  rne  know  that  in  a  short  time  I  too  shall  cease 
entirely  to  be,  and  thus  I  shall  conceive  the  idea  of  absolute  void,  of 
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nothing,  of  infinite  non-existence.  Now  this  which  I  could 
imagine  yet  to  be,  I  can  also  conceive  as  having  ever  been.  And 
what  would  still  remain  ?  Not  being,  because  we  have  supposed 
absolutely  all  being  extinguished.  But  there  would  still  be  an 
eternal  and  infinite  possibility  of  being,  an  infinite  possibility  of 
material  extension  in  the  form  of  unlimited  space.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  even  in  thought  to  annihilate  space  and  time.  As  I 
have  said  in  "The  Friendly  Disputants,"  "we  cannot  conceive  the 
non-existence  of  space  and  time,  because  we  cannot  conceive  their 
impossibility  ;  and  their  very  essence  is  their  possibility.  They 
themselves  are  only  ideas  of  abstract  possibilities,  the  one  of 
boundless  extension — the  other  of  endless  succession  or  duration. 
Now  we  cannot  in  thought  do  away  with  a  possibility,  except  by 
coming  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  impossibility,  and  that  which  is 
conceived  of  at  all  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  strict  impossibility,. 
i.e.  an  inconceivability."  If  Hegel's  Begriff  (notion)  were  simply 
this — a  compound  of  these  two  grand  original  and  ineradicable 
infinite  possibilities  of  space  and  time,  I  should  perfectly  agree 
with  him  and  l)r  Sterling  as  to  its  truth,  as  a  result  of  the  final 
analysis  of  thought,  though  by  no  means  as  to  one  of  historical 
commencement.  And  in  this  sense  too  there  might  be  said  to  be 
a  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  l)r  Sterling  that  even  in  "  there  is '" 
there  is  contained  a  thought.  It  might  be  said,  though  no  being 
could  say  there  is  nothing,  still  there  would  be  nothing.  One 
might  say,  if  thought  existed  it  might  traverse  time,  that  infinite 
possibility  of  event,  and  find  no  event  transpiring :  it  might 
explore  boundless  space,  that  infinite  possibility  of  extension,  and 
find  no  substance.  These  two  great  possibilities  would  extend 
still,  capable  of  holding  a  universe,  and  would  hold  nothing. 
Now  sometimes  Hegel's  and  Dr  Sterling's  Begriff  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  this,  and  then  it  appears  to  me  incorrect  and  mis 
leading  in  the  extreme  to  give  to  it  the  attribute  of  being.  For 
what  right  has  any  man,  however  high  his  intellectual  pretensions, 
to  take  a  word  which  by  universal  consent  conveys  one  idea,  and 
give  to  it  another  incompatible  with  the  first  ?  We  may  show  that 
certain  concrete  entities  that  have  been  supposed  to  embody  cer 
tain  abstract  ideas  do  or  do  not  really  embody  them.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  change  the  abstract  ideas  which  are  to  be  attached  to 
recognised  terms.  Now  the  term  being  has  always  hitherto  been 
used  to  designate  an  actuality  and  not  a  mere  possibility  of 
relation.  We  will  suffer  this  to  pass.  Let  us  say  that  as  we  can 
not  in  thought  do  away  with  the  great  possibilities  of  existence,, 
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space  and  time,  as  space  and  time  absolutely  are,  therefore  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  being  which  is  equal  to  nothing.  Yet, 
further,  Hegel's  theory  demands  that  there  should  be  both  being 
and  nothing,  the  one  limiting  the  other,  in  one  sense  identical, 
but  in  another  different,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
identities  and  differences.  Now  for  this  I  find  no  sanction  what 
ever  in  thought.  This  original  being,  which  is  nothing,  must  be 
coextensive  with  nothing,  and  both  must  be  infinite.  You  may 
call  it  being,  though  I  think  you  will  do  so  improperly,  or  you 
may  call  it  nothing ;  but  it  must  be  entirely  homogeneous  in  its 
nature :  there  is  no  room  for  difference.  Once  suppose  an 
original  being  which  is  more  than  nothing,  which  is  something, 
and  the  whole  of  Hegel's  theory  must  be  given  up.  Well,  let 
there  be  a  vast  homogeneous  being  which  in  fact  has  no  genus  at 
all,  for  it  is  according  to  the  theory  without  qualities  ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  this  mass  to  double  itself  upon  itself,  and  thus 
produce  differences?  There  is  nothing  in  itself  to  impel  it  to  do 
this ;  for  having  no  qualities,  it  cannot  possibly  have  motives  or 
impulses.  There  is  nothing  without,  for  itself  monopolises  exist 
ence.  My  conviction  is  strong  that  all  development  schemes 
which  out  of  little  would  produce  much,  are  essentially  unphilo- 
sophical,  though  some  exceedingly  philosophical  minds  have 
indulged  in  them.  And  if  we  reduce  the  initial  little  to  nothing 
at  all,  our  difficulty  will  be  augmented  rather  than  lessened.  We 
must  start  with  true  and  perfect  and  powerful  being — not  uncon 
ditioned,  not  absolutely  infinite,  it  is  true.  There  is  the  element 
of  truth  in  Hegel's  system.  If  original  being  were  unconditioned, 
it  could  never  condition  anything  else  ;  if  it  were  so  infinite  that  it 
was  everything,  then  it  would  in  reality  be  nothing.  It  follows 
from  this  that  we  do,  as  Hegel  says,  start  with  Being  and  Nothing; 
but  they  are  not  in  the  least  identical.  We  have  the  Being,  and 
we  have  the  Nothing  outside  and  limiting  it.  In  other  words  we 
have  reality  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  unrealised  possibility. 
And  as  the  ages  roll  on,  we  have  this  reality  ever  conquering  more 
of  this  possibility,  and  absorbing  it  into  itself.  In  other  words  we 
have  an  ever-creating  God  and  an  ever-enlarging  universe.  It  is 
true  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  initial  self-conditioned 
something  ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  itself  be  large  and  powerful  enough, 
it  may  account  for  all  that  follows,  whereas  a  vague  immensity  of 
nothing  can  account  for  nothing,  not  even  its  own  changes. 

But  at  other  times,  with  extreme  inconsistency,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  Hegel  supposes  the  beginning  of  all  to  be  thought, — self-con- 
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sciousness.  Thought  and  self-consciousness  must  be  equally  re 
moved  from  universal  affirmation  and  universal  negation.  How  can 
either  of  them  be  vague,  undetermined,  unconditioned?  Thought 
must  be  conditioned  by  its  objects — self-consciousness  by  its  own 
states  and  acts.  Dr  Stirling,  after  Hegel  (or  is  he  quoting  Hegel  ?), 
says,  "Self-consciousness  being  thought,  requires  no  foundation  to 
support  it."  But  is  this  correct?  Surely  thought,  self-conscious 
ness,  requires  a  thinking,  a  conscious  subject.  Dr  Stirling  indeed 
himself  in  one  place  more  justly  remarks,  "Thought,  self-con 
sciousness  cannot  be  impersonal :  thought  or  self-consciousness, 
however  endowed  with  power  of  development  and  evolution,  implies 
a  subject."  Now  where  there  is  a  person,  a  subject,  there  must  be 
qualities — motives,  &c.,  something  quite  different,  in  short,  from  the 
vast  inane.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  such  deep-thinking, 
philosophical  minds  should  be  so  confused ;  but  I  cannot  account 
for  this  seeming  incompatibility  but  by  supposing  that,  because 
Hegel's  system  reduces  all  existence  at  last  to  a  notion,  the  notion — 
der  Begr'iff,  therefore  he  believed  himself,  and  Dr  Stirling  of  him, 
that  he  in  another  sense  made  thought  the  starting-point.  But 
thought  itself  was  not  according  to  the  hypothesis  present  at  the 
beginning.  The  beginning  could  only  present  material  for  after 
thought,  when  a  thinking  being  existed  to  think.  A  notion  does 
not  exist  for  itself  as  thought :  it  exists  only  for  the  conscious 
being,  and  this  thinking  being  could  not  be,  if  nothing  was  but 
nothing. 

I  have  said  that  the  views  of  Hegel  and  of  Darwin  might  in 
philosophic  consistency  have  been  atheistic.  Hegel  appears  to 
have  professed  in  theology  orthodox  and  even  evangelical  views. 
But  what  combination  of  professions  was  impossible  to  a  man 
whom  even  his  admirers  allow  to  have  been  deceitful  and  cowardly 
to  a  degree  ?  I  am  sincerely  willing  to  free  Mr  Darwin  personally, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  followers  of  Hegel,  from  the  charge  of 
covert  as  well  as  overt  atheism.  And  I  must  confess  that  my 
respect  for  Mr  Darwin  has  much  increased  since  I  learnt  through 
that  private  letter  of  his  to  a  student  at  Jena  which  was  published 
since  his  death,  and  which  created  so  much  stir  in  this  country, 
that  when  questioned  as  to  his  theological  views,  he  made  no  pro 
fession  of  a  belief  in  Christianity.  Possibly  he  would  if  similarly 
tested  have  denied  his  acceptance  of  a  personal  God.  However 
this  may  have  been,  I  cannot  but  regard  his  theory  of  evolution 
as  strongly  netheistic  in  its  tendency,  even  more  so  than  Posi 
tivism  itself.  Positivism  simply  says,  We  can  only  know  the  that, 
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we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  wherefore.  But  Dar 
winism  seems  to  say  there  is  no  wherefore :  all  is  as  it  is  because 
of  physical  necessity  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  Darwinism  does  not  trace  back  this  principle  to 
the  exordium  of  existence ;  but  if  it  is  applicable  to  nature  in  its 
more  complex  processes,  it  must  a  fortiori  be  so  in  its  earlier  and 
simpler,  and  may  read  thus  :  Of  primordial  atoms  some  chance 
combinations  brought  into  being  individual  organisms,  which  being 
fitter  to  continue  than  other  conjunctions,  of  necessity  did  so. 
While  the  first  animal  types  were  in  the  main  sustained  by  heredity, 
these  were  modified  in  the  beginning  by  slight  individual  differences. 
More  being  produced  than  could  be  maintained,  there  ensued  a 
struggle  for  life,  in  which  the  fittest  and  most  gifted  by  a  natural 
law  prevailed  over  their  rivals,  and  took  the  field  to  themselves. 
And  not  only  so,  but  this  fitness  necessitates  a  constant  evolution 
of  new  forms  and  new  types  to  suit  ever-changing  circumstances,  and 
thus  all  the  progress,  all  the  variety,  all  the  so-called  wonders  of 
the  universe  have  been  materially  evolved.  Now  this  and 

similar  schemes  founded  on  blind  necessity  independent  quite  of 
will  have  for  their  manifest  aim  to  reduce  primary  fact  to  a  mini 
mum  of  power  and  a  minimum  of  wonder,  and  thus  to  make  it 
and  its  workings  the  less  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  But  such 
an  aim  accomplishes  nothing  unless  it  accomplishes  everything, 
and  in  the  first  place  accounts  for  itself.  Now  this  it  cannot  do, 
for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  non-existence  being  as  conceivable  as 
existence,  we  cannot  account  on  a  priori  grounds  for  there  being 
-even  such  a  disunited  powerless  thing  as  an  universe  of  atoms. 
But  this  universe  of  atoms  might  have  been  for  ever  motionless 
and  inert,  so  our  scheme  requires  after  this  primary  necessity  of 
being  a  second  necessity  of  action,  readjusting  itself  under  altering 
conditions.  Then  thirdly  we  have  the  positive  necessary  existence 
of  harmony  and  order.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  order  and  har 
mony  in  our  cosmos  simply  because  chance,  which  for  an  eternity 
had  been  producing  inharmonious  contributions  that  passed  away 
just  because  they  were  so,  at  last  called  this  one  into  being,  which 
because  harmonious  remained  in  being,  and  its  harmony  therefore 
is  involved  in  the  first-named  primary  necessity — I  object  to  the 
hypothesis  as  respects  the  macrocosm  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
microcosm  of  individual  organic  life.  In  both  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  developments  we  actually  perceive  and  experience  have  no 
bearing  on  the  stability,  but  only  on  the  beauty  and  happiness 
-of  being,  while  others  that  do  in  the  result  tend  to  perpetuation  of 
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existence  are  not  explicable  on  the  above  principle.  If  such  a 
law  of  development  were  workable  at  all,  its  lines  would  all  be 
straight,  whereas  nature  is  throughout  presenting  curves  and  tem 
porary  delays  and  retrogressions,  to  be  afterwards  resolved  and 
translated  into  progress — all  which  beautifully  tallies  with  design 
and  forethought,  patiently,  perhaps  delightedly  suffering  present 
opposition  and  obstruction,  because  they  have  the  power  and  the 
wisdom  to  conquer  in  the  end,  but  which  a  blind  necessity  such  as 
that  of  the  hypothesis  never  could  have  produced. 

There  is  another  apparently  equally  netheistic  scheme  of  evo 
lution  chronologically  anterior  to  Darwin's,  first  held  by  Lamarck 
and  afterwards  revived  and  republished  by  Mr  Samuel  Butler,. 
Author  of  "Life  and  Habit,"  &c.,  in  a  work  entitled  "Evolution 
Old  and  New,  or  the  theories  of  Buffon,  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
Lamarck,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr  Charles  Darwin."  I  give 
a  resume  of  this  scheme  from  an  article  in  the  "  British  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy  "for  July  1879  :~ "  In  Mr  Butler's  view  the  modifica 
tions  of  plants  and  animals  that  lead  continually  to  the  formation 
of  new  species  and  genera  are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  living 
organisms  to  adapt  themselves  to  surrounding  conditions,  while 
according  to  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  surround 
ing  conditions  are  the  Deus  ex  machind  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  encourage  modifications  of  organisms  produced  by  hap-hazard." 
"The  production  of  varieties  of  species  and  genera  is  determined 
by  the  different  circumstances  or  surroundings  of  the  organised 
being  and  its  efforts  to  adapt  itself  to  these  circumstances"  The 
slight  modifications  caused  by  these  efforts  give  an  advantage  to 
the  individual  in  whom  these  modifications  appear  over  those  who 
have  not  brought  about  these  modifications  in  their  struggle  for 
existence,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  explanation  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  These  useful  modifications  being  transmitted  to  the  off 
spring  are  improved  by  them,  and  in  this  way  various  species  and 
genera  are  in  the  lapse  of  ages  produced  and  perpetuated."  The 
Reviewer  writes  :— "  According  to  Mr  Butler  the  modifications  of 
the  organisations  whereby  new  varieties  are  produced  are  purposive 
and  teleological,  while  according  to  Mr  Darwin  they  are  not  purpo 
sive  at  all,  but  purely  accidental."  But  whether  the  purpose  here 
intended  is  that  of  the  Divine  Mind  acting  through  the  intelligence 
of  the  creature,  or  that  of  the  creature  alone,  having  neither  Mr 
Butler's  book  nor  the  Review  of  it  now  in  my  hands,  I  cannot  say. 
Certainly  Mr  Butler  ascribes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  power 
and  wisdom,  as  did  Lamarck  before  him,  and  as  eventually  did 
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Darwin  also  (and  in  Lamarck's  case  at  least  it  was  not  traced 
beyond  the  creature),  to  creature  mind.  So  that  we  find  those 
whose  great  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  dispense  with  all  pre- 
purpose  on  the  part  of  an  alleged  Divine  Originator,  crediting  with 
it  in  a  high  degree  minute  and  creeping  animals  destitute  of  the 
usual  organ  of  mind,  namely  a  brain.  Thus  Darwin  :  "  Although 
worms  are  so  remarkably  deficient  in  several  sense  organs,  this  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  intelligence,  as  we  know  from  such  cases 
as  that  of  Laura  Bridgeman's,  and  we  have  seen  that  when  their 
attention  is  engaged  they  neglect  impressions  they  would  otherwise 
have  attended  to,  and  attention  indicates  the  presence  of  a  mind 
of  some  kind."  Still  more  explicit  is  our  present  Reviewer,  who, 
.apparently  reproducing  Mr  Butler's  view,  writes,  "We  are  so  used 
to  associate  the  so-called  mental  functions  of  will,  purpose,  memory, 
&c.,  with  a  complex  organised  structure  like  the  brain,  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  numerous  proofs  around  us  of  these  mental 
qualities  being  possessed  by  animals  and  even  by  plants  which  are 
destitute  of  brain.  Indeed  we  see  all  these  mental  faculties  dis 
played  in  the  amoeba,  which  moves  about,  makes  itself  arms  and 
legs  according  to  its  wants,  assimilates  the  pabulum  which  it  likes, 
and  rejects  that  it  deems  unsuitable,  turns  aside  from  other  amcebze 
for  fear  of  injury,  or  makes  haste  towards  some  beloved  one  of  its 
own  species,  by  whom  it  allows  itself  to  be  absorbed  and  annihi 
lated  in  a  delicious  Nirwhana.  And  yet  the  being  that  gives  all 
these  evidences  of  will,  design,  memory,  affection  and  emotion,  is 
but  a  transparent  droplet  of  structureless  protoplasm  "  (!)  The 

only  reply  I  can  frame  to  these  last  views  will  be  given  in  my 
future  treatment  of  Pantheism. 

Max  Miiller,  in  a  paper  in  "  The  Nineteenth  Century''  already 
referred  to,  points  out  the  peculiar  combination  in  Darwin  of  the 
historical  and  the  theoretical.  "  So  long,"  he  says,  "  as  he  [Darwin] 
observes  and  watches  the  slow  transition  of  individual  peculiarities 
into  more  or  less  permanent  varieties ;  so  long  as  he  shows  that 
many  of  the  numberless  so-called  species  among  plants  or  animals 
share  all  that  is  essential  in  common,  and  differ  by  accidental 
peculiarities  only;  so  long  as  he  traces  living  species  back  to  extinct 
species,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  geo 
logical  archives  of  our  globe ;  so  long  in  fact  as  he  goes  backward 
step  by  step,  and  opens  to  us  page  after  page  in  the  forgotten  book 
of  life,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  representa 
tives  of  the  historical  school."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Darwin's 
theory  in  the  first  place  owed  its  growing  popularity  to  the  wonder 
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ful,  yet  unassuming  array  of  undoubted  facts  by  which  it  was  sup 
ported.  But  these  established  facts  have,  not  unnaturally,  carried 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  far  beyond  themselves  into  the  realm 
of  pure  theory  and  conjecture,  for  which  has  been  claimed  the 
certain  authority  of  science.  I  propose  to  devote  a  small  portion 
of  space  to  the  scrutiny  of  these  scientific  pretensions,  not  as  being 
myself  a  scientist,  but  as  capable  of  weighing  the  arguments  of 
those  who  are,  and  of  bringing  general  philosophical  principles  to- 
bear  on  the  controversy. 


letter  5. 

Darwin's  Theory  scrutinised — Evolutionary  Ethic? — Mr  Leslie  Stephens — Im 
personal  Law-— Scripture  upholds  Evolution  of  some  sort — Evolution  not 
lineal,  but  individual — Either  Theory  vehemently  rebukes  Vivisection — In 
point  of  fact  all  recognise  Design. 

E  arguments  in  support  of  the  Darwinian  theory  may  he 
thus  stated: — i.  If  by  human  selection  we  find  such 
variety  and  such  adaptation  produced  in  different  species 
in  a  limited  time,  give  an  unlimited  time,  and  it  is  perfectly  credible 
that  nature  herself  could  by  means  of  the  inevitable  agencies  we 
know  to  be  at  work  fashion  all  known  varieties,  not  of  species  only 
but  of  order  and  genera,  in  the  animal  world.  2.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
recognised  and  abundantly  confirmed  fact  that  change  of  climate 
and  local  circumstances,  in  other  words  the  action  of  nature,  does 
originate  specific  varieties  and  peculiar  adaptations  in  animals, 
and  if  we  add  to  these  the  various  differences  between  existing 
species  and  those  extinct  ones  which  have  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  and  which  are  not  greater  than  the  first  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  which  natural  laws  have  had  to  work  in,  we  may 
judge  that,  given  an  indefinite  period  of  countless  ages  beyond,  all 
the  differentiation  we  witness  could  have  been  effected.  3.  We 
have  the  presence  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals  of  rudimentary 
organs,  useless  to  their  possessor,  but  which  organs  in  a  completed 
state  wrere  useful  to  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and  which  there 
fore  may  be  supposed  to  have  preceded  in  a  lineal  descent  those 
in  whom  by  reversion  they  thus  recur  in  a  rudimentary  form.  4. 
We  have  nascent  organs,  useless  also  to  their  present  owner  ;  but 
which  are  found  highly  useful  in  later  orders,  when  carried  on  to 
perfection. 

That  all  earth's  tribes  of  animated  beings  have  been  linked 
together  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  similarity  of  structure,  or  homo- 
logy,  as  it  is  termed  :  that  moreover  they  form  a  graduated  scale  of 
ascent  (a  scale,  I  may  notice  in  passing,  which  Dr  Kinns  in  his 
"  Moses  and  Geology"  has  convincingly  shown  to  be  identical  with 


that  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis)— all  parties  are  agreed. 
And  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that,  just  as  it  has  pleased  the 
Creator  to  connect  by  mysterious  knots  of  resemblance  the  mineral 
world  with  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  with  the  animal,  giving 
to  certain  minerals  elective  affinities,  and  to  certain  vegetables  a 
sensitiveness  and  a  power  of  assimilation,  which  seem  more  properly 
to  belong  to  the  animal  in  his  organs  of  sensation  and  digestion,— 
so  has  it  pleased  Him  to  link  together  the  lower  animals  and  man 
by  innumerable  resemblances  between  him  and  them,  especially  in 
their  highest  types.  But  a  farther  and  more  mysterious  truth 
than  this  seems  to  be  taught  by  the  remarkable  facts  of  nascent 
and  rudimentary  organs.  I  may  select  a  few  striking  instances 
from  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation."  The  marsupials,  the  lowest 
mammalia,  coming  after  fishes  retain  the  rudiments  of  their  appa 
ratus  for  breathing  in  aerated  waters— an  apparatus  useless  to 
themselves.  The  Strathionidse  (birds  of  the  Ostrich  type),  forming 
a  link  between  birds  and  mammals,  have  certain  resemblances  to 
these  last.  "Again,  the  ornithorhynchus  belongs  to  a  class  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mammalia,  and  approximating  to  birds,  and  in  it 
behold  the  bill  and  web-feet  of  that  order  !  " 

I  shall  not  now  give  my  own  rendering  of  this  mystery  of  rela 
tion,  but  turn  to  Mr  Darwin's  would-be  matter  of  fact  explanation 
of  it.  The  obvious  difficulty  has  repeatedly  been  started  that 
neither  in  living  nor  extinct  specimens  have  any  traces  of  Darwin's 
transitionary  animal  forms  been  obtained.  This  objection,  great 
and  almost  insuperable  as  it  is,  appears  to  me  to  be  surpassed  by 
another.  In  addition  to  heredity,  Darwin's  theory  requires  five 
other  natural  agencies,  which  for  brevity's  sake  we  may  name  the 
five  S's— Accidental  Sports,  Smuggle  for  existence,  natural  Selec 
tion,  Sexual  selection,  and  Survival  of  the  fittest.  Let  us  now  take 
the  case  of  the  nascent  organs.  According  to  the  theorv,  these 
originated  in  the  first  S,  but  they,  not  being  of  the  slightest'  advan 
tage  to  their  first  possessor,  could  not  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
other  S's  one  whit,  you  must  have  recourse  to  heredity.  But' how 
will  heredity  act  ?  It  will  either  reproduce  the  sports  exactly  in  the 
offspring,  in  which  case  no  advance  is  made,  or  it  will  tend  to  obli 
terate  them,  reverting  to  the  old  type,  or  it  will  carry  on  the  sport 
further  in  some  direction.  We  will  suppose  that  it  does  the  last ; 
but  this  will  do  no  good,  unless  it  is  in  the  line  of  ultimate  utility' 
Indeed  heredity  must  not  only  begin,  it  must  carry  on  the  work 
alone  until  the  other  four  S's  can  co-operate  with  the  first.  But  if 
heredity  must  do  so  much,  why  should  it  not  do  the  whole  thing? 
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Indeed  it  must  nearly  complete  the  process  before  the  four  S's  can 
render  it  any  help,  and  not  rather  stand  in  its  way.  For  so  long 
as  the  new  set  of  organs  corresponding  with  the  new  type  are  im 
perfect,  the  animal  would  be  better  with  the  old  ones,  as  they 
-were  perfect  according  to  the  old  type.  And  considering  the 
innumerable  ages  which  the  theory  requires  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  type,  and  the  incalculable  obstructions,  detours,  and  retro 
gressions  which  the  development  must  encounter  when  trusting  to 
mere  chance,  and  that  during  all  these  ages  the  incipient,  sport- 
originated  organs  must  have  been  encumbrances  and  blemishes 
instead  of  advantages,  one  marvels  that  Darwin's  factors,  if  they 
were  to  have  such  power  in  the  end,  had  not  the  power  to  obliterate 
rather  than  perpetuate  them  in  the  meantime ;  a  familiar  instance 
of  the  tendency  to  which  we  have  in  the  fact  that,  when  pigeons 
are  left  to  themselves  to  breed,  their  colour  usually  reverts  to  its 
original  blue.  This  argument  is  emphasised  when  we  think  of  the 
necessary  co-operation  for  utility  of  various  parts  of  the  organism. 
As  Mr  Murphy  remarks  in  his  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  when 
treating  of  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  perfect  eye,  "  The  higher 
the  organisation,  whether  of  an  entire  organism,  or  of  a  single 
organ,  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  that  co-operate,  and  the 
more  perfect  is  their  co-operation,  and  consequently  the  more 
necessity  there  is  for  corresponding  variations  to  take  place  in  all 
the  co-operating  parts,  and  the  more  useless  will  be  any  variation 
whatever,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  variations  in 
the  co-operating  parts ;  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  variations  which  are  needed  in  order  to  effect  an  im 
provement,  the  less  will  be  the  probability  of  their  all  occurring  at 
once."  I  maintain  however  that,  for  the  reasons  presented  above, 
it  is  not  only  improbable  but  impossible  that  these  changes  should 
have  been  effected  by  the  action  of  Darwin's  five  S's,  because  their 
action  would  make  the  other  way.  But  suppose  you  set  aside 
this  theoretical  objection,  and  persist  in  believing  in  this  tedious 
evolution,  and  that  this  occurs  under  the  guidance  of  the  S's,  there 
meets  you  with  augmented  force  the  strong,  though  negative  argu 
ment  of  the  suspicious  absence  of  the  transitionary  beings — for  it 
is  still  more  marvellous  that,  when  these  have  introduced  the  new 
and  more  advanced  type  on  to  the  scene,  they  invariably  disappear, 
while  the  old  type  remains  in  presence,  if  it  was  just  because  they 
were  each  in  succession  "fitter"  than  their  predecessors  "to  sur 
vive,"  that  they  carried  on  their  work.  To  this  objection  we 
must  add  the  positive  one  of  the  perfect  eyes  and  ears  of  animals 
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living  in  the  earliest  ages  of  animated  life— e.g.  the  perfect  eye  of 
the  little  Trilobite  found  in  one  of  the  earliest  strata  of  rocks,  the 
Cambrian. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  rudimentary  organs  found  in  the 
higher  tribes  of  animals  as  reminiscences  of  the  lower?  You  can 
not  surely  account  for  these  by  selection,  seeing  that,  according  to 
the  theory,  natural  selection  has  unremittingly  and  irreversibly  for 
ages  been  busy  in  rejecting  these  types  in  favour  of  the  more 
advanced  ones.  Of  course  heredity  comes  in  to  the  rescue. 
But  if  natural  heredity  in  this  (supposed)  meaningless  way  asserts 
its  power  in  every  single  individual  of  the  higher  orders,  in  oppo 
sition  to  selection,  it  seems  strange  that  in  the  case  of  no  class  it 
had  the  effect  of  arresting  natural  selection,  say  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  in  its  onward  tending,  and  even  of  carrying  the 
animal  back  towards  its  old  type.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 

existence  of  these  rudimentary  organs,  and  also  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  germinal  period  the  mammal,  including  man, 
resembles  consecutively  the  types  of  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  of 
animals,  unmistakably  shadow  forth  an  actual  evolution  of  some 
sort ;  but  this  last  fact  especially  appears  to  me  to  offer  very  strong 
disproof  of  Darwin's  peculiar  theory.  For  here  we  have  a  sub 
stance  shut  out  from  all  influences  of  natural  selection,  struggle  for 
existence,  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  quietly  and  solitarily  develop 
ing  its  own  life  in  the  same  line  and  with  a  similar  result  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months ;  which  in  the  other  case  demanded  almost 
an  eternity  to  effect !  The  same  argument  applies  to  those  great 
changes  which  invariably  take  place  in  certain  animals  at  different 
stages  of  their  life— the  tadpole  into  the  frog,  the  caterpillar  into 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly.  Take  the  oyster 
as  another  marked  example.  Prof.  Huxley  tells  us  that  the  young 
animal  as  it  emerges  from  its  shell  is  in  a  morphological  aspect 
extremely  different  from  the  adult  it  will  become.  And  St  George 
Mivart  long  ago  took  notice  of  young  oysters  taken  from  England 
to  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  once  altered  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  formed  prominent  diverging  rays  like  those  of  the  proper 
Mediterranean  oyster.  This  last  instance  appears  to  me  peculiarly 
hostile  to  Darwin's  theory ;  for  we  have  not  a  selected  oyster  here 
and  there,  but  a  whole  colony  of  them  undergoing  a  complete  and 
rapid  change,  by  means  of  what  Dr  Carpenter  calls  a  "  directive 
energy"  within,  moulding  the  animal  to  its  circumstances,  instead 
of  what  Professor  Young  well  styles  Darwin's  "complicated, 
wearisome  tentative  method."  And  just  as  we  have  seen  with 
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heredity,  so  with  all  Darwin's  agents,  they  are  required  in  the 
wisest  manner  to  co-operate,  and  never  to  thwart  each  other. 
Thus,  whereas  we  find  man,  confessedly  the  highest  mundane 
intelligence,  as  an  individual  continually  mistaking,  misdirecting; 
and  misusing  his  own  functions  and  powers,  and  receiving  perhaps- 
as  much  hindrance  as  help  from  "circumstance,  that  unspiritual 
god,"  so  that  even  man  collectively  makes  by  no  means  constant 
advance  in  civilisation  and  order,  and  this  order  when  most 
triumphant  is  marred  by  an  admixture  of  the  Babel  of  confusion 
and  the  Vandalism  of  retrogression ;  blind  circumstance  itself,  or  else 
the  puny  intellect  of  the  tiniest  animalcule,  or  even  of  the  plant,  or 
even  of  the  veriest  droplet  of  structureless  protoplasm  invariably 
manipulates,  utilises  and  improves  its  incipient  functions,  and  as. 
invariably  in  the  same,  and  that  the  wisest  direction,  so  as  to- 
present  a  steady,  unremitting  and  stupendous  advance  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Or,  if  we  call  in  sexual  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
natural  selection,  while  intelligent  and  gifted  females  of  the  human 
race,  influenced  by  what  appears  to  others  to  be  caprice,  are  con 
tinually  found  to  wed  men  inferior  to  those  they  reject  alike  in 
physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities,  these  lower  beings  of  them 
selves  (without  any  interference  from  a  creative  intelligence — hor 
ror  of  which  lies  at  the  root  of  netheistic  evolution),  in  order  to  form 
new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  colour  and  form,  are  guided  by  the 
highest  principles  of  taste  in  their  choice — a  thing  the  more- 
remarkable,  as  this  increased  beauty,  as  we  found  was  the  utility, 
is  a  thing  of  the  future  :  e.g.  when  birds'  wings  are  changing  from 
one  beautiful  pattern  to  another,  they  will  often  be  in  the  transi 
tion  state  less  beautiful,  not  more  so ;  so  that  the  tiny  females  in 
question  must  have  a  prophetic  and  disinterested  eye  to  coming 
beauty  as  well  as  a  fine  appreciation  of  it  when  it  already  exists  L 
There  are  other  hitches  in  this  theory  of  sexual  selection.  If  the 
female  bird  chooses  her  mate  for  his  beauty,  how  does  he  never 
hand  down  some  of  this  beauty  to  all  the  brood,  but  to  his  male 
offspring  alone?  Or  if  it  is  pretended  that  some  physical  la\v 
restricts  it  to  them  in  this  case,  how  account  for  the  whole  being 
reversed  in  other  instances  where  the  male  is  less  beautiful  than  the 
female,  having  a  sombre  plumage,  when  she  has  a  brilliant  one  ? 
Of  course  Mr  Darwin  accounts  for  this  by  natural  selection.  The 
female  is  usually  sober  in  tint  because  she  as  a  rule  hatches  the 
brood,  and  only  hands  down  this  protective  advantage  by  heredity 
to  her  female  offspring.  But  in  other  cases  where  the  male  sits. 
on  the  nest  his  feathers  are  dull  and  hers  are  bright.  Such 


arrangements  between  natural  laws  which  shall  exclusively  prevail 
surely  lay  a  far  heavier  tax  on  credulity  than  is  required  by 
the  direct  design  of  a  creative  and  preserving  personal  Intelli 
gence.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  results  of  beauty  brought 
about  independently  quite  of  sexual  selection.  Mr  Percy  Greg  in 
his  work  "Without  God:  Natural  Science  and  Natural  Ethics" 
adduces  one  detail  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  by  insects  as 
hostile  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  He  makes  one  of  his  interlocu 
tors  speak  nearly  as  follows  :  '  It  would  seem  that  the  bee, 
and  I  think  other  insects,  go  not  as  a  rule  from  flower  to  flower 
promiscuously,  but  e.g.  from  one  red  snapdragon  to  another,  not 
to  a  yellow  or  white  one.  Here,  as  in  the  law  of  the  infertility  of 
hybrids,  we  have  a  provision  to  prevent  confusion  of  species  ;  but 
how  account  for  it  on  Darwinian  principles?  Even  suppose  the 
same  pollen  could  only  fertilise  a  flower  of  like  colour,  as  the 
attachment  of  the  pollen  is  often  only  slight,  if  it  flew  promiscuously 
from  flower  to  flower  it  would  get  wasted  before  the  insect  got  to 
one  it  could  fertilise.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is  colour-sense  that  deter 
mines  the  insect,  for  if  it  were,  it  would  fly  from  a  red  snapdragon 
to  a  red  rose,  for  instance.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that  the 
nectar  of  the  red  pea  is  different  from  that  of  a  white  one,  because 
the  nectar  of  different  flowers  is  worked  up  altogether  into  the 
honey  stored  in  the  cells  by  different  bees  of  the  same  hive. 
Here  then  we  have  apparently  a  case  of  what  Darwin  himself 
admits  would  be  fatal  to  his  scheme,  an  instinct  of  no  value  to  the 
insect  itself,  though  essential  to  another  object.'  I  might 

quote  many  other  facts  inimical  to  the  peculiar  theory  of  Darwin 
from  other  authors  and  especially  from  such  great  authorities  as 
Alfred  Wallace  and  St  George  Mivart,  but  I  cannot  afford  the 
.space. 

But  independently  of  all  these  modal  difficulties,  there  are  great 
philosophical  dilemmas  inextricable  from  the  very  idea  of  material 
'evolution.  As  Herbert  Spencer  conceded  to  Dr  Martineau, 
•evolution  implies  first  involution.  Now  this  involution  appears  to 
me  far^  more  bafflingly  mysterious  than  can  be  any  Deus  ex 
machinn  to  account  for  natural  phenomena.  Let  us  suppose  a 
principle  of  vitality  already  at  work.  Not  only  are  the  original 
germs  of  various  quite  dissimilar  organisms  totally  indistinguish 
able  from  each  other  by  any  scientific  test,  but  the  same  is  the 
case  (I  here  cite  Dr  Sinclair  Paterson  as  my  authority)  with  the 
various  bioplasts— atoms  of  living  matter— which  in  the  human 
body  are  only  25oth  of  an  inch  in  size,  in  the  individual  organism, 
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which  during  its  life  are  continually  turning  the  pabulum  afforded 
them  by  the  food  eaten  and  the  air  breathed  into  blood  or  bone 
or  fibre  or  muscle,  by  laws  utterly  inexplicable  by  us.  Now  to  sup 
pose  some  primary  necessary  virtue  residing  in  these  apparently 
perfectly  similar  and  simple  molecules  thus  to  differentiate  them 
selves,  and  answering  to  the  body's  needs,  is  surely  evidence  of  far 
more  faith  than  to  believe  in  a  great  Unseen  Personal  Power 
continually  manipulating  the  very  simplest  materials  or  material 
into  complex  results,  in  accordance  with  motive  and  plan. 

One  very  important  branch  of  the  scheme  of  material  evolution 
is  the  extension  of  its  main  principle  to  the  origin  of  ethics.  As 
according  to  Darwin  no  entirely  new  agency  from  without  at  any 
time  came  into  play  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  his  ascidian 
ancestry,  and  all  from  first  to  last  is  simply  due  to  nature's  obsti 
nate  clinging  to  self-preservation,  he  is  quite  consistent  in  re 
garding  everything  in  man,  all  his  loveliest  and  sublimest  moral 
attributes  included,  as  a  development  from  this  root.  So  truly  is 
this  a  genuine  outcome  of  his  theory,  that  whatever  argument 
militates  against  it  may  be  viewed  as  directed  against  his  scheme 
of  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  ethical  result  worked  out  in  the  end,  as 
respecting  this  we  are  all  agreed.  A  perfect  ethical  result  is  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  self,  but  a  restricted  desire,  held  in 
check  first  by  one  to  do  justice  to  all  other  beings,  and  secondly 
by  one  for  the  welfare  of  all  other  beings.  Now  though  we  should 
grant  for  argument's  sake  that  self-love  in  man  sprang  simply  from 
a  material  and  necessitarian  basis,  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
rise  of  the  other  impulses?  The  reply  may  be  made,  Each 
individual  of  the  community  possessed  an  individual  self-love,  and 
collectively  they  had  a  collective  self-love — a  desire  for  the  good 
of  themselves  as  a  community.  In  a  community  therefore  thus 
desiring  its  own  good,  the  individual  that  most  joins  in  this  desire 
is  the  fittest  to  live,  and  his  fitness  will  be  preserved  and  per 
petuated  on  the  same  principle  as  other  fitnesses.  In  criticism  of 
this  supposed  reply  I  have  to  say,  When  morals  are  the  stuff  we 
are  dealing  with,  the  actuating  motive  and  not  the  outward  act 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thing.  You  have  spoken  of  a  love 
for  the  community  growing  out  of  self-love.  Now  it  is  all-important 
that  we  come  to  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  motive  of  this 
love  for  the  community.  Is  the  public  good  sought  because 
thereby  individual  selfish  good  is  better  promoted?  or  is  that 
good  sought  out  of  direct  love  for  the  individuals  constituting  the 
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community  ?  Mr  Darwin  will  doubtless  support  the  first  of  these 
hypotheses,  as  being  in  his  view  the  most  natural,  because  the 
most  direct  offshoot  from  the  root  of  all,  individual  self-love.  This 
•desire  for  the  good  of  the  community  therefore,  say  of  humanity, 
is  only  a  magnified  self-love,  and  true  benevolence  has  not  yet 
begun.  We  may  illustrate  the  difference  by  an  illustration.  In 
the  depth  of  winter  a  man  enters  a  room  with  a  large  fire  at  one 
>end  and  many  persons  hovering  round  it.  He  exclaims  aloud, 
"  How  pleasant  it  is  we  should  have  so  good  a  fire  on  this  freezing 
day  !  "  He  makes  himself  one  of  the  company,  and  expresses  his 
rejoicing  in  their  common  good.  Let  us  analyse  his  feelings. 
Are  they  truly  benevolent  ?  If  so,  while  sincerely  glad  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  himself,  and  desirous  of  having  his  own  share 
of  the  benefit,  if  he  sees  others  more  thinly  clad  or  shivering  more 
with  cold  than  himself  he  will  be  content  to  remain  less  warm  and 
comfortable  than  he  would  otherwise  be,  in  order  that  they  may 
suffer  less.  He  will  let  them  go  nearer  to  the  fire  than  himself. 
Whereas  if  his  happiness  in  the  good  of  the  community  is  an 
enlarged  self-love,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  small  individual 
share  in  that  good,  he  will  try  to  secure  the  most  of  it.  He  will 
endeavour  to  get  between  his  shivering  neighbours  and  the  genial 
heat.  The  two  descriptions  of  feeling  and  action  are  really  quite 
dissimilar.  They  resemble  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  the  natural  philosopher.  They  do  not  necessarily  clash. 
In  a  perfect  scheme  they  will  completely  harmonise.  But  they 
.are  quite  distinct,  and  at  the  very  outset  take  different  directions. 
But  perhaps  the  evolutionists  will  grant  this.  They  are  different, 
but  they  fit  into  one  another  the  better  on  this  account.  Altruism 
(the  love  for  another)  is  so  useful  to  enlarged  self-love  that  it 
cherishes  it  when  it  appears,  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  it.  But  how 
.did  it  appear?  I  ask.  The  answer  will  probably  be,  It  wTas  at  the 
beginning  a  mere  excrescence,  growing  accidentally  out  of  self- 
love,  and  in  the  first  stage  marring  its  symmetry,  until,  like  other 
incidental  growths,  it  was  utilised  by  the  community  whose  good  it 
sought.  Now  passing  over  the  extreme  unlikeliness  that  so"  grand 
.a  principle  as  true  love,  which  forms  the  summum  bonum  of  all 
ethical  philosophy  deserving  the  name,  including  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Positivism,  Auguste  Comte,  should  have  so  fortuitous  an  origin, 
I  think  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  this  theory  as  to  the 
supposed  incipient  production  of  beauty  in  species.  Of  course 
magnified  self-love  only  values  benevolence  for  its  tangible  results  : 
it  has  no  regard  for  it  as  a  motive.  Nowr  on  its  utilitarian  principle, 
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•when  only  partially  developed  and  undirected  by  intelligence  and 
experience,  benevolence  will  constantly  be  only  benevolence,  and 
not  beneficence.  It  will  make  a  thousand  mistakes,  and  really 
benefit  the  community  less  than  an  allied  self-love,  going  to  swell 
the  large  self-love  of  the  community. 

The  evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  ethical  sentiment  in 
man  appears  to  me  as  baseless  as  it  is  base.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that,  even  were  it  to  be  established,  it  could  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  viewed  in  themselves.  Light 
might  exist,  though  there  were  no  eye  to  see  it,  and  distinctions  of 
colour  would  exist,  though  no  organs  were  fitted  to  perceive  them. 
So  even  though  as  a  mechanism  the  principles  of  love,  patience, 
forbearance,  fortitude  and  other  moral  virtues  were  constructed  in 
man  as  Mr  Darwin  conjectures,  these  things  would  have  been  all 
along  existing  independently  of  him.  If  man  is  a  higher  being 
than  the  ascidian,  it  is  not  that  he  has  come  to  elaborate  for  him 
self  in  himself  or  in  his  intermediate  stages,  a  complicated  system 
of  self-sufficing  fictions  out  of  the  one  simple  truth  of  selfishness, 
which  the  creature  in  its  earlier  growths  alone  recognises.  It  is 
surely  (even  Mr  Darwin  would  have  allowed)  that  he  has  become 
a  denizen  of  a  sphere  more  elevated,  with  a  less  obstructive  medium, 
and  admitting  therefore  more  of  the  rays  of  central  and  undying 
truth  to  penetrate  to  his  inner  being,  while  this  too  has  been 
perfected  to  its  present  condition  so  as  to  fit  it  for  these  communi 
cations. 

In  Mr  Leslie  Stephens'  "Basis  of  Ethics,"  we  have  an  ethical 
creed  wrhich  completely  tallies  with  the  orthodox  code  derived 
from  universal  consciousness,  along  as  I  deem  with  principles  logi 
cally  conducting  to  a  totally  opposite  result.  We  have  in  this  inter 
esting  and  talented  volume  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  call  theo 
retical  historic  evolution,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  to  supply 
•elementary  and  subjective  processes  of  evolution.  Had  this  been 
tried,  it  might  perhaps  have  appeared  that  the  results  embraced 
were  no  legitimate  outcome  from  the  root  out  of  which  they  were 
supposed  to  grow.  Egoism,  or  pure  love  of  self,  can  never,  though 
it  had  an  eternity  to  work  in,  produce  Altruism,  or  genuine  love 
for  my  neighbour.  We  must  have  both  principles  to  start  with,  or 
the  second  will  be  for  ever  absent,  although  we  may  have  as  fruits 
of  egoism  particular  acts  which  are  as  beneficent  in  their  operation 
as  purely  unselfish  ones.  Mr  Leslie  Stephens  does  not  indeed 
confound  these  principles  together.  In  one  sentence  he  clearly 
and  emphatically  distinguishes  them.  "  The  egoistic  utilitarian," 
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he  writes,  "  holds  that  we  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  because  we  shall  in  some  way  promote  our  own  happiness; 
the  altruistic  holds  that  the  desire  of  happiness  to  others  may  be 
an  ultimate  motive."  But,  in  consistence  with  his  devoted  attach 
ment  to  the  theory,  which  to  him  is  no  theory  but  the  substantial 
fact,  of  evolution,  he  not  only  continually  implies  that  the  one  can 
be  deduced  from  the  other,  but  very  generally  throughout  his  book 
assumes  that  the  altruistic  higher  feeling  grew  out  of  the  lower  or 
selfish  one.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  sexual  attachment,  he  takes  for 
granted  that  the  animal  instinct  necessarily  precedes  in  point  of 
development  the  less  selfish  attraction,  and  gives  origin  to  this 
last.  Now  in  every  stage  of  society,  the  more  primitive  as  well  as 
the  most  cultured,  the  reverse  order  has  frequently  held  good, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  female.  First  esteem — admiration — 
pity — gratitude  — strong  adhesive  affection — appropriation — lastly, 
and  elevated  and  chastened  by  the  others,  the  peculiarly  sexual. 
And  so  is  it  with  other  affections.  The  mere  infant,  whom  Mr 
Stephens  supposes  only  to  love  its  mother  from  having  been  fed 
by  her,  often  shows  fond  love  for  its  little  baby  brother  or  sister,  or 
dog  or  cat,  from  whom  it  has  received  no  sensible  benefit.  As  I 
have  already  said,  we  cannot  evolve  the  unselfish  affections  out  of 
the  selfish  or  selfal.  Their  root  must  be  quite  distinct ;  but  still 
like  sister  plants  they  may  be  trained  so  as  to  support,  succour 
and  strengthen  each  other.  And  so  is  it  with  all  the  original  ten 
dencies  of  human  nature :  all  harmonise,  all,  rightly  directed 
and  duly  regulated,  fraternise  together,  and  lend  one  another  signifi 
cance  and  strength.  But  Mr  Stephens'  error  arises  chiefly  in  my 
opinion  from  one  fundamental  fallacy  underlying  all  his  reasoning. 
"  Falling  back  then,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  original  principle,  I  repeat 
that  pain  and  pleasure  are,  according  to  me,  the  determining 
causes  of  action."  And  that  on  this  oft-reiterated  maxim  he 
alludes  to  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  actor  himself,  is  plain  from 
what  follows.  "  It  may  even  be  said  that  they  are  the  sole  and 
the  ultimate  causes.  They  are  the  sole  causes  in  this  sense  that 
where  two  courses  of  conduct  are  otherwise  possible,  and  the 
choice  of  one  depends  upon  the  Agent's  own  decision,  his  will  is 
always  determined  by  the  actual  painfulness  or  pleasantness  of  the 
choice  at  the  moment  of  choosing."  The  fallacy  lies  in  this  that, 
because  it  is  common  to  all  desires,  and  flows  from  the  very  neces 
sity  of  the  case,  that  their  gratification  confers  pleasure  on  the  sub 
ject  of  them,  and  the  thwarting  of  them  pain,  therefore  pain  and 
pleasure  are  the  invariable  sole  and  ultimate  motives,  i.e.  causes  of 
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action.  I  hold  on  the  contrary,  while  quite  agreeing  with  Mr 
Leslie  Stephens  that  the  virtue  or  the  vice  of  the  character  depends 
not  on  the  will's  being  in  the  one  case  determined  by  the  desires 
and  in  the  other  not,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  desires  themselves ; 
and  that  these  must  (I  should  say  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  through  the  judgment  or  independently  of  it)  determine  the 
will — I  yet  hold  that,  although,  as  already  said,  there  must  arise 
some  pleasure  from  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  whatever  its  nature, 
our  desire  may  have  been  directly  for  the  object  which  is  to  give 
•us  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  pleasure  itself.  And  this  constitutes 
the  difference  between  merely  selfish  desires,  and  those  that  are 
benevolent  on  the  one  hand  or  malevolent  on  the  other.  Selfal 
desires  are  for  things  as  giving  pleasure  to  self;  benevolent  for 
things  as  giving  happiness  to  others,  or  more  directly  for  the 
happiness  of  others  ;  malevolent  for  the  unhappiness  of  others. 
Between  and  beyond  these  are  the  simply  selfish  desires,  viz.,  the 
.selfal  desired  though  to  the  detriment  of  others,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing,  which  not  only  comparatively  disregard  self,  but  deli 
berately  prefer  to  the  happiness  of  self  the  good  of  others,  even 
though  this  last  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  suffering  of  self.  Mr 
L.  Stephens  supposes  such  a  case  when  he  says  :  "  By  acting 
rightly  I  admit  even  the  virtuous  man  will  sometime  be  making  a 
•sacrifice.  I  only  deny  that  such  a  statement  will  be  conclusive  for 
the  virtuous  man.  His  own  happiness  is  not  his  sole  ultimate 
.aim  ;  and  the  clearest  proof  that  a  given  action  will  not  contribute 
to  it  will  therefore  not  deter  him  from  the  action."  But  in  this  Mr 
Stephens  is  surely  better  than  his  creed  ;  for  although  the  gratifica 
tion  of  these  last-named  self-sacrificing  desires  must,  like  every  other 
accomplishment  of  an  aim  sincerely  held,  confer  an  unselfish 
pleasure,  and  the  very  anticipation  of  the  result  will  give  pleasure 
to  the  benevolent  mind,  it  is  certainly  not  as  conferring  this  plea 
sure  it  is  desired,  nor  therefore  do  I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  to 
constitute  the  determining  course  or  motive  of  the  action.  But 
what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on,  in  opposition  to  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  ethics,  is  that  these  three  sets  of  desires  are  so  entirely 
•distinct  from  each  other  that,  however  much  and  in  however 
various  proportions  they  may  be  blended  in  actual  experience,  and 
however  much  the  feelings  may  fluctuate  between  them,  they  cannot 
by  any  possibility  merge  into  one  another,  nor  be  generated  the 
one  by  the  other. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  Phrenology  and  corroborated  as  since 
its  first  promulgation  it  has  been  by  the  remarkable  and   unmis- 
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takable  facts  of  another  science — the  well-authenticated,  though 
misnamed  science  of  electro-biology,  we  are  really  far  more  faith 
ful  to  Baconian  principles  in  accepting  than  in  rejecting  it, — the 
various  affections,  selfal,  sympathetic  and  benevolent,  are  con 
stants  in  human  nature  as  to  their  existence,  though  variables  as  to 
strength.  And  we  may  as  well  speak  of  a  human  being  as  at  one 
stage  all  lung  or  all  brain  or  lung  and  brain  together,  as  describe 
him  as  not  yet  evolved  out  of  the  purely  egoistic  or  semi-egoistic, 
semi-indifferent  stage. 

Returning  from  what  is  a  digression  from  the  line  of  my  present 
argument,  though  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  my  whole  theme,  I  am 
reminded  that,  although  we  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  neces 
sary  conception  and  material  necessity  to  account  for  the  pheno 
mena  of  the  universe,  we  are  not  thereby  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  personal  will  and  design.  There  is  a  meeting  point 
between  these  in  impersonal  law.  Here  all  philosophers,  whether 
atheistic,  pantheistic,  ortheistic,  may  join  hands,  and  find  common 
issues. 

In  one  sense  this  is  true.  No  one  now  is  found  to  deny  the 
grand  prevalence  throughout  the  universe  of  law.  In  fact  the 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry  is  ever  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  the  reign  of  law,  showing  the  fundamental  regular 
ity  even  of  things  which,  superficially  viewed,  appear  most  irregular 
and  occasional.  All  are  agreed  that  everything  which  appears 
and  happens  must  do  so  according  to  some  law.  And  even  when 
these  laws  seem  to  clash  with  one  another,  we  know  that  this  dis 
order  itself  is  in  another  sense  order,  because  it  is  and  must  be 
obedience  to  law  of  some  kind,  though  this  law  may  not  show 
itself  to  be  such  but  by  its  strength,  and  may  not  in  fact  appear 
to  us  as  law,  but  simply  as  interference  with  law.  That  is,  we 
may  not  have  discovered  the  principle  of  its  action.  I  may  here 
passingly  remark  that  if  we  did,  we  might  see  that  it  is  as  bene 
ficent  as  it  is  strong,  because  while  in  the  meantime  often  working 
disorder,  and  hence  positive  evil,  it  is  thereby  advancing  a  higher 
order  and  more  permanent  good.  All  philosophic  observers  now 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  law,  and  trace  all  to  law  from  the 
very  beginning.  To  discover  and  expound  the  workings  of 
this  law  is  indeed  the  legitimate  and  the  only  legitimate 
task  of  physical  science  as  such.  But  when  we  rise  above 
physical  science  to  ontological  philosophy,  we  must  face  the 
all  important  question — had  this  law  its  original  seat  in  uncon 
scious  matter  or  in  a  conscious  Mind  ?  This  distinction  between. 
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the  domains  of  physical  science  and  of  ontological  philosophy  is 
of  great  argumentative  importance  on  whichever  side  we  view  it. 
Thus  in  the  special  question  we  are  treating,  seeing  that  the 
science  and  the  philosophy  are  distinct  and  separable,  though 
material  development  were  proved  to  demonstration  as  a  physical 
fact,  it  could  lend  no  real  support  to  that  netheistic  philosophy 
which  has  so  gladly  allied  itself  with  it.  Neither  does  the  truth  of 
theism  afford  any  reason  for  rejecting  the  physical  evidence  for 
evolution.  It  is  the  less  needful  to  insist  on  this,  as  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  pronounced  evolutionists  of  the  present  day, 
such  as  those  I  have  named,  to  whom  I  would  add  Professor 
Owen,  who  quite  independently  of  St  George  Mivart  arrived  at  a 
similar  system  of  derivation  and  evolution,  offer  us  naturalistic 
systems  which,  while  embracing  many  of  the  facts  of  natural  and 
sexual  selection,  regard  these  simply  as  formative  agencies,  finding 
their  sole  efficient  cause  in  the  divine  will.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
Darwin's  immediate  predecessor  in  this  country,  Robert  Chambers, 
the  now  acknowledged  author  of  "The  Vestiges,"  which  was  long, 
spite  of  the  disclaimers  of  its  author,  scouted  as  atheistic,  but  is 
quite  compatible  with  a  theistic  basis,  and  in  fact,  as  it  may  per 
haps  be  described  as  the  gradual  development  and  perfectioning 
of  an  idea  and  a  design,  is  most  consistent  when  based  on  theism. 
But  the  distinction  between  science  and  philosophy,  while  it 
requires  the  concession  accorded,  that  it  is  possible  for  netheism 
and  theism  to  join  together  in  a  belief  in  the  physical  fact  of 
evolution,  demands  also  this  other  concession,  that  they  can  thus 
meet  only  as  physicists  and  not  as  philosophers.  Hence  our 
philosophical  argument  is  not  foreclosed  by  the  mutual  adherence 
to  the  law  of  evolution  or  any  other  physical  law.  The  term 
impersonal  lawT  indeed  properly  understood  must  immediately 
raise  the  question  in  dispute.  It  were  to  beg  this  question  to 
describe  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe  as  impersonal  laws. 
Allowing  that  primal  existence  must  be  anterior  to  will,  and  that 
it  must  have  laws  of  its  own,  this  is  truly  impersonal  law.  And 
the  Atheist,  who  regards  matter  as  the  primary  existence,  is  per 
fectly  consistent  in  deeming  its  laws  impersonal.  But  the  Theist 
who,  as  such,  must  regard  matter  as  having  a  cause  out  of  itself, 
a  great  creating  and  sustaining  Intelligence  on  which  it  depends 
entirely  and  unremittingly  for  its  existence  and  its  continuance,  is 
most  unphilosophically  inconsistent  in  viewing  any  of  its  laws  as 
other  than  the  laws  instituted  and  carried  out  by  that  great 
Intelligence.  Physical  laws  have  no  power  in  themselves.  On  the 
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atheistic  theory  they  form  compendious  expressions  for  the  charac 
teristics  of  a  primary  senseless  existence  which,  having  no  real 
power,  because  no  will,  begins  and  ends  in  itself.  According  to 
the  theistic,  they  are  compendious  expressions  for  the  manner  in 
which  real  power  springing  from  will  does  act,  and  may  be 
expected  to  act.  Physical  science  properly  speaking  deals  only 
with  phenomena,  and  their  proximate  causes  :  it  leaves  ulterior 
causes  alone.  In  other  words,  it  treats  of  nature's  various 
functions  and  so-called  forces,  but  does  not  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  central  and  real  force.  But  Philosophy  is  not  satisfied  without 
a  real  force.  Now  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
book,  real  force  and  real  action  are  always  subjective,  and  cannot 
inhere  in  matter.  Natura  naturans  and  Natura  naturata  are  both, 
rightly  viewed,  equally  and  entirely  passive  media  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  creative  and  manipulative  Force — the  eternal  Will  of 
Ood.  That  the  primordial  atoms  variously  combined  were 

formed  first  into  our  sensible  atoms — that  these  at  the  outset 
simply  obeyed  mechanical  laws — that  this  chaotic  mass  was  mar 
shalled  into  order  by  the  grand  laws  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
force — that  portions  of  it  were  disintegrated  and  again  combined 
according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  giving  rise  to  new  substances 
—that  out  of  these,  the  new  law  of  vitality  being  introduced,  first 
the  vegetable  was  developed,  and  then  the  animal  in  its  various 
grades  up  to  the  highly  organised  life  of  man.  In  all  this  we  may 
descry  much  beauty  and  sublimity  of  plan,  and,  provided  that 
Nature  is  viewed  in  every  process  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the 
Supreme — "Him  First,  Him  Last — Him  midst  and  without  end" 
—there  is  nothing  that  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  theism  or,  I 
would  add,  to  the  teachings  of  Revelation.  I  myself  would  go 
further  and  say,  that  such  a  theory  as  this  appears  to  be  actually 
hinted  at  in  Scripture  itself,  when  it  describes  the  Almighty  as 
saying,  "Let  the  earth  put  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed,"  &c., 
and  again,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  its 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  earth,"  or  when 
further  it  says  even  more  plainly,  "  Out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  curse  pro 
nounced  upon  Adam  after  his  transgression,  "Out  of  it — the 
ground — wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return." 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  spontaneous 
generation.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  extreme  reluctance 
that  on  supposed  religious  grounds  has  been  shown  to  admit  of 
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this  hypothesis.  Now  that  the  argument  for  the  transition  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic  from  the  discovery  of  Bathybius  has 
been,  I  believe,  completely  dissipated  by  later  research,  the 
tendency  of  modern  science,  favoured  by  M.  Pasteur's  negative 
experiments,  appears  to  be  strongly  set  against  spontaneous 
generation.  But  though  the  tide  of  discovery  should  turn,  and 
this  doctrine  be  triumphantly  established  in  the  end,  if  we  adopt 
as  truly  philosophic  and  Scriptural  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a 
series  of  processes  performed  by  the  divine  hand,  the  only  objec 
tion  to  spontaneous  generation  that  I  can  imagine  on  the  Biblical 
score  is  this  :  that  after  the  six  great  epochs  or  symbolic  days  of 
creation  were  ended,  God  is  described  as  resting  from  His  work. 
But  all  that  we  need  understand  from  this  is  that  God  did  not 
directly  produce  or  create  new  matter  in  connection  with  our 
globe  after  the  period  named.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that 
there  was  then  an  end  placed  to  the  evolutions  which  the  existing 
matter  was  to  undergo. 

If  however  I  may  venture  to  express  my  own  anticipations  as 
to  the  final  dictum  on  this  question,  it  is  that  there  was  both  a 
typical  and  an  historical  evolution  of  the  works  of  God  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest ;  but  that  as  regards  our  world,  this  historical 
evolution — tinted  at,  nay  plainly  denoted  in  Scripture  in  the 
passages  I  have  quoted,  and  symbolised  by  other  natural  facts 
also  referred  to — entirely  ceased  when  the  proper  work  of  crea 
tion  was  accomplished.  Scripture,  as  I  have  said,  appears 
to  me  to  teach  the  descent  of  man  from  the  lower  animal ;  but 
not  lineally.  On  the  contrary  it  says  of  each  tribe  that  it  was 
made  "  after  its  kind."  The  divine  arrangement  was,  as  I  deem, 
less  clumsy  and  at  the  same  time  more  sublimely  mystical  than 
this.  I  freely  confess  that  I  here  have  to  launch  somewhat  on  the 
sea  of  conjecture,  and  perhaps  to  introduce  it  a  little  too  boldly, 
especially  at  so  early  a  stage  of  my  argument.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  it  forms  no  part  of  my  argument  at  all.  Still  I  could  scarcely 
omit  it  when  treating  of  evolution.  My  theory  at  this  time, 
though  in  form  looking  like  mere  fancy,  is  not  built  on  fancy,  but 
on  the  sure  ground  of  primary  truth.  The  Eternal  God  has 
been  from  eternity  a  Creator ;  but,  unlike  other  conquerors,  in  His 
thirst  for  new  conquests  He  despises  not  those  He  has  already 
made.  Rather  He  cherishes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sentient  being 
loves  it  and  that  everlastingly.  This  is  indeed  essential  to  love, 
which  while  faithful  to  itself  must  be  faithful  to  its  object,  and 
having  once  held  it  to  its  breast,  can  never  again  let  it  sink  into 
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the  deep  of  the  abstract.     God  therefore  loves  the  meanest  indi 
vidual  of  His  sentient  creation,  and  may  be  believed  to  show  this 
love  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  in  this  or  some 
other  realm  of  the  universe  He  makes  it  able  to  know  and  love 
Him,  and  fit  intellectually  and  morally  in  a  measure  to  partake  of 
His  own  nature  and  His  own  life.     According  to  my  theory  there 
fore,  and  in  it  the  old  Oriental  religions  which  welled  forth  so  early 
from  the  Fount  of  truth  (though  since  intermingling  with  it  much 
frightful  error)  will  bear  me  out— while  every  tribe  of  being  has  a 
lineal  posterity  strictly  after  his  kind,  the  individual  creature  is 
carried  on  in  a  progressive  path ;   and  though  man  had  not  an 
ascidian  for  his  ancestors,  he  was  perhaps  in  the  far  remote  ages 
of  the  past  himself  an  ascidian  !     If  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
conjecture,    the    mystery   of  the    rudimentary    and    the    nascent 
organs  may  be  explained  to  typify  and— may  I  add  ?  to  sanctify 
it.     Surely  if  any  man  could  come  to  know  or  to  imagine  that  he 
himself  at  some  point  in  the  past  eternity  was  a  lower  animal   he 
could  not  maltreat,  far  less  torture  any  of  these  his  poor  brothers 
lor  sport,  or  even  for  the  supposed  scientific   purposes  of  vivi 
section  ! 

We  are  brought  in  our  argument  to  this  point  that  all  scientists 
and  philosophers  now  admit  that  the  whole  universe  is  under  the 
rule  of  law.      But  every  scientist  sees— although   his  philosophy 
may  run  counter  to  it— sees  that  behind  law  there  is  intention 
He  may  not  perceive  this  in  some  of  nature's  laws,  but  in  others 
he  cannot  miss  doing  so.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  finely  argued 
this  out  in  his  work,  "  The  Reign  of  Law,"  to  which  I  refer  my 
readers,  giving  here  the  substance  of  a  fragment  of  it  in  his  own 
words.     '  Scientific  men  sometimes  tell  us  we  must  be  very  careful 
how  we  ascribe    intention  to  nature.       Things   do    fit   into    one 
another,  it  is  true,  as  if  designed ;  but  all  we  know  is  that  these 
correspondencies  exist,  and  seem  to  be  the  result  of  physical  laws 
of  development  and  growth  ?     Yet  it  is  the  end  subserved  that  we 
absolutely  know :  the  means,  which  we  are  told  is  the  legitimate 
object  of  research,  is  precisely  that  which  is  doubtful      In  illustra 
tion  turn  to  Mr  Darwin's  late  work,  "  On  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  Bee  and  Fly  orchids  are  fertilised  by  insects."     There 
arise  two  questions,      i.   What  is  the  use  of  the  various  parts   or 
their  relation  to  each  other  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the 
whole?      2.    How   were    those    parts    made,    and    out    of    what 
materials?     Mr  Darwin  instinctively  answers  the  former  question 
first,  and  does  so  with  precision  and  success.     He  attempts  also 
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the  solution  of  the  latter,  but  in  this  we  find  difficulty  and  uncer 
tainty.  Caution  in  ascribing  intention  to  nature  does  not  seem 
to  him  possible.  "  Curious  contrivance,"  "  beautiful  contrivance," 
are  expressions  which  occur  over  and  over  again  in  his  work.' 

If  then  we  find  Mr  Darwin,  the  great  apostle  of  undesign,  on 
all  points  tracing  design  in  nature,  unquestionably  because  he 
cannot  as  an  observer  fail  to  see  it,  it  seems  a  task  of  utter  super 
erogation  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  universe  of  widespread,  all 
comprehensive  design.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  conduct  us 
to  Theism,  it  might  be  only  to  Pantheism— Pantheism  whose 
cloudy  presence  so  often  steals  between  the  modern  observer  and 
the  bright  effulgence  of  a  personal  Deity. 
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Pantheism — Semi- Pantheism — Mr  F.  D.  Morell — Dr  Laycock — Reflex  Action 
— Unconscious  Intelligence — Latent  Intelligence  and  Sir  \V.  Hamilton — 
Apparent  Undesign  or  Malicious  Intent — Excelsior  !  Reign  of  Law. 

*T"*T  is  not  difficult  to  define  Pantheism  in  words :  we  have  but 
rJ_l  to  translate  it  literally — "All  is  God,"  "the  universe  is 
God."  But  it  is  difficult  for  any  one,  not  himself  a  Pan 
theist,  to  form  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  itself.  I  shall, 
endeavour  to  describe  pantheism  as  I  myself  understand  and 
therefore  shall  seek  to  combat  it,  by  defining  in  what  it  agrees 
with  and  in  what  it  differs  from  atheism.  Like  atheism,  pantheism 
proper  disbelieves  in  an  eternally  existent  and  supreme  personal 
Being,  distinct  from  and  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  pheno 
menal  universe ;  and  as  this  belief  alone  can  be  called  theism,, 
pantheism  is  virtually  a-  or  //^-theism.  Practically  however  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  two.  Atheism  or  netheism 
simply  asserts  its  inability  to  conceive  of  a  personal  Deity,  or  the 
inadequacy  of  proof  of  His  existence.  Regarding  the  idea  of 
cause  as  altogether  an  illusion,  it  admits  of  no  need  to  account 
primarily  for  anything,  nor  therefore  can  find  anything  mysterious 
either  in  origin  or  nature.  Neither  can  it,  when  passing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  consciousness,  which  bears  witness  to  con 
trivance  and  design,  see  anything  but  mutual  adaptation. 

Pantheism  on  the  other  hand  seeks  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  universe  by  giving  to  nature  many  of  the  attributes  of 
divinity,  and  accounts  for  nature's  wonders  by  a  power  and  an 
intelligence  residing  in  the  universe  itself,  and  developing  itself  in 
its  developments.  The  Pantheist  proper  sees  much  more  than 
adaptation.  None  more  ready  than  he  to  acknowledge  and  to 
admire  design,  and  even  intelligence  and  will,  in  the  curious  and 
countless  contrivances  which  nature  reveals — the  wonderful  adjust 
ments,  the  unjarring  harmony  that  rule  over  the  movements  of  the 
visible  atoms  of  minutest  organisms  as  well  as  the  stupendous 
march  of  majestic  worlds,  producing  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
tint  and  fibre  and  form  in  the  insect  and  the  flower  ;  not  more 
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striking  nor  more  perfect  than  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  func 
tions  of  each  little  whole.  The  beneficence  too  of  nature's  designs 
are  not  lost  sight  of.  The  milk  in  the  breast  of  the  mother  for 
the  nutriment  of  her  so  helpless  babe — the  maternal  instinct  itself, 
and  all  the  instincts  of  nature  so  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
nature's  ends — all  this  accumulated  and  inimitable  contrivance 
the  Pantheist,  like  the  Theist,  ascribes  to  design.  At  the  same 
time  he  avoids — at  least  if  I  understand  him  aright — the  rank 
absurdity  of  the  notion  on  which  we  have  already  animadverted,, 
that  this  design  resides  in  the  individual  brainless  animalcule 
or  microscopic  insect.  But  does  he  not,  by  denying  personality, 
and  with  it  all  subjective  power  whatever  to  the  intelligence,  design 
and  will  which  he  acknowledges,  really  fall  into  an  absurdity  as  true, 
though  it  be  less  ridiculous  ? 

Atheism  appears  the  natural  growth  of  a  mental  constitution 
or  habit  which  to  a  recoil  from  the  difficulties  intellectual  and 
moral  of  Theism  adds  an  earnest  clear  hold  of  facts  and,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  Positivism,  a  thirst  for  exact  and  certified 
truth,  but  is  deficient  in  the  powers  of  imagination,  while  its 
reasoning  is  rather  strong  in  its  grasp  than  wide  in  its  range  or 
penetrating  in  its  sympathy.  Pantheism  seems  to  spring  from  a 
totally  opposite  frame  of  mind — a  tendency  to  awe  and  mystery, 
combined  also  with  a  revulsion  from  Theism.  The  imaginative 
faculties  are  all  strong,  perhaps  preternaturally  so,  especially 
Wonder,  and  thus  tend  to  overbear  alike  the  positivism  of  facts, 
and  the  exigencies  of  reasoning.  Neither  facts  nor  reasoning  are 
undervalued  ;  but  they  are  both  manipulated  by  the  imagination  to 
subserve  her  own  purposes.  Pantheism  appears  to  have  existed 

in  very  ancient  times,  though  not  thus  designated,  being  denoted 
by  friends  and  enemies  Atheism  or  Theism,  according  as  it  with 
the  first  denied  the  existence  of  a  personal  Supreme  Being,  or  with 
the  second  believed  in  an  original  principle  of  mind  in  addition  to 
senseless  matter.  While  declared  Atheism  is  as  yet  out  of  vogue 
in  our  country,  there  is  a  covert  or  often  scarce  conscious  pantheism 
which  is  becoming  so  common,  extending  its  sway  even  over  pro 
fessors  of  religion,  as  to  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  modern 
thought.  The  charm  which  is  felt  in  this  system  may  be  ascribed 
to  various  causes,  natural  and  historical.  Of  these  I  will  name 
first  that  illusion  of  the  imagination  whereby  men  in  all  ages  have 
delighted  to  give  a  fictitious  personality  to  whatever  excites  their 
admiration  and  love.  This  has  been  intensely  felt,  while  known 
to  be  an  illusion,  by  the  most  undoubting  Theists.  It  is  also- 
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shared,  I  doubt  not,  by  individual  imaginative  Netheists,  such  as 
Mr  Holyoake,  who  might,  I  think,  term  himself  a  Pantheist 
(although  he  declines  to  do  so),  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  feels  that 
Nature  exerts  a  deep  and  mysterious  hold  over  his  spirit,  but 
actually  ascribes  to  her  as  much  self-sufficingness  of  energy  as  is 
•claimed  by  any  Pantheist.  This  pantheistically  tinctured  aesthetic 
delight  in  nature  is  often  intensified  as  it  is  compared  with  the 
personality  of  man.  Most  persons  of  sensibility  have  at  one  period 
of  their  lives  sighed  with  Byron 

"To  roam  o'er  flood  and  fell, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  human  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been." 

The  boundless  sky,  the  unfathomable  ocean,  the  towering  moun 
tain  range,  the  dense  and  tangled  forest,  have  awakened  in  the 
bosom  emotions  of  grandeur,  mystery  and  illimitation,  which  were 
full  of  an  elevating  charm,  and  revelled  in  their  freedom  from  the 
touch  of  man.  Has  it  not  often  happened  to  us,  when  after  we  have 
hung  in  rapture  over  some  sublime  and  lovely  natural  scene,  the 
thought  of  man  with  all  its  littlenesses  and  petty  personalities  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  the  effect  has  been  disenchantment  and  jar? 
The  imperfections  and  limitations  of  man  are  more  felt  than  those 
of  nature,  and  as  Man's  personality  is  the  one  with  which  we  are 
all  most  familiar, — the  idea  of  personality  generally  has  come  to 
be  associated  with  commonplaceness  and  restriction,  and  that  of 
Nature  with  grandeur  and  infinitude.  But  these  associations  mis 
lead.  The  scenes  of  nature  thus  elevate  the  mind  in  contrast  with 
the  idea  of  man,  not  in  virtue  of  her  illimitation,  but  of  the  gran 
deur  of  her  extent  and  her  proportions,  and  her  great  antiquity. 
The  idea  of  empty  space  containing  positively  nothing,  though  strictly 
illimitable,  has  no  grandeur  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  authorities  in  questions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
Edmund  Burke,  Dugald  Stewart,  Reid,  Price  and  Ruskin,  all  agree 
that  most  of  the  sublimity  of  natural  scenery  results  from  form  and 
outline  combined  with  extent  and  size.  Now  outline,  form,  extent, 
.size — all  these  ideas  involve  an  extending  of  the  positive  so  far, 
but  no  farther ;  a  being  bounded  at  last  by  negation.  There  is 
indeed  a  comparative  illimitation  which  gives  great  sublimity  to 
Nature — the  immeasurableness  of  her  extent  as  compared  with  the 
grasp  of  man.  But  there  is  an  illusion  here,  which  if  unveiled 
tends  to  support  my  argument.  Viewed  apart  from  her  Maker, 
nature  is  below  man  in  every  respect  but  that  of  extent,  and  it  is 
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•only  by  a  fictitious  aggregation  of  units  we  can  give  her  even  this 
element  of  grandeur.  Individuality  is  the  only  true  unit  after  the 
.atom,  and  nature  objectively  viewed  is  the  many,  not  the  one. 
Hence  she  owes  dignity  to  the  Mind  that  planned  and  fashioned 
her,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  that  which  receives  through  her  a  con 
ception  of  the  sublimity  she  reflects.  Again,  if  we  measure  gran 
deur  by  the  scale  not  of  extension  but  of  intension,  there  is  no  kind 
of  existence  (if  indeed  there  be  any  true  existence,  but  it)  that 
has  so  many  attributes,  so  elevated  or  profound  or  widespreading 
as  the  sentient,  thinking  being,  i.e.  a  person.  If  this  is  true  of  all 
•conscious  being  as  such,  how  unspeakably  true  must  it  be  of  the 
veritable  God  of  Theism,  whose  essence  is  not  indeed  one  of  abso 
lute  illimitation,  which  being  "potentially  everything,"  is  "actually 
nothing,"  but  One  which  far  more  truly  than  inanimate  nature 
transcends  the  cognisance  of  man,  but  does  not  do  so  in  a  manner 
to  baffle  or  to  overwhelm,  but  rather  to  fill  the  mind  and  heart  with 
ineffable  repose  and  delight. 

Another  innocent  ally  of  Pantheism  we  may  undoubtedly  find 
in  a  widespread  cultivation  of  Oriental  lore  without  a  correspond 
ingly  penetrating  acquaintance  with  its  philosophical  spirit.  In  the 
Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages,  for  instance,  there  is  much 
exquisite  poetry — and  let  it  be  remembered  that  with  those  Eastern 
peoples  generally,  as  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  verse  was  the  ordi 
nary  embodiment  of  philosophy  and  theology — -which  might  at 
first  view  be  supposed  to  inculcate  Pantheism,  but  which,  rightly 
understood,  teaches  something  quite  the  reverse.  Indeed  the  im 
passioned  ardour  of  these  sublime  odes,  while  noways  hostile  to 
reverence,  gives  such  powerful  and  inimitable,  because  perfectly 
natural  expression  to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  devotion  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  exclusively  to  comport  writh  the  notion  and 
the  feeling  of  an  intensely  personal  God.  Thus  when  the  Soofee 
poet  exclaims 

"Thou  art  the  First  and  Last,  the  Outer,  Inner,  All, 
'Tis  thy  sole  light  that  shines  in  all  the  colours,  ONE," 

he  means  not  to  say  that  everything  is  God,  but  that  in  a  certain 
high  sense  God  is  everything.  He,  the  Creator,  and  at  every 
instant  the  Re-creator  of  all  that  exists,  has  alone  in  all  the  uni 
verse  a  substratum  of  independent,  self-existent  reality.  I  do  not 
deny  that  Pantheism  proper  characte:ises  a  good  deal  of  Oriental, 
as  it  does  of  Occidental  philosophy;  but  the  Soofee  philosophy 
and  theology,  which  have  been  for  ages  and  still  are  held  in  the 
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highest  repute  of  all,  are  entirely  free  from  its  tincture.  Of 

the  purely  intellectual  supports  of  pantheism  in  the  present  age 
none  are  more  powerful  than  those  speculative  ideas  introduced 
mostly  by  the  Germans  concerning  the  Absolute  and  the  Uncon 
ditioned  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt.  To  these  we  may  largely 
trace  the  prevailing  idea  that  it  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  to  imagine  Him  occupying  himself  with  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  details  of  a  world  of  beings  so  immeasurably 
inferior  to  His  own.  There  are  two  replies  to  be  made  to  this. 
First,  if  each  detail  is  not  of  design,  we  have  seen  it  must  be  of 
necessity.  If  then  each  detail  bears  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
whole,  none  can  be  really  insignificant.  If  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Theism  rightly  interpreted  clearly  teaches,  God  himself,  the  per 
sonal  and  self-existent,  must  by  his  own  will  sustain  all  the  rest  of 
existence  in  being  by  an  ever-repeated  origination,  this  origination, 
and  the  prior  thought  and  design  which  it  requires,  must  of  neces 
sity  extend  to  each  detail  of  the  universe,  for  the  whole  is  made  up- 
of  its  parts.  To  a  similar  origin  we  may  trace  a  certain  vague 

pantheistic  tendency  which  in  our  day  tells  perhaps  the  most, 
strongly  on  minds  of  a  high  order,  and  which  I  may  illustrate  by 
means  of  the  following  quotation,  which  I  find  amongst  my  old 
papers  with  no  name  attached  :  "  Fichte's  doctrine  concerning  God 
has  already  been  spoken  of  in  a  general  way.  It  was  the  necessary 
result  of  his  speculative  position.  The  consciousness  of  the  in 
dividual  reveals  itself  alone  ;  his  knowledge  cannot  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  being.  His  conceptions  of  other  things  and 
other  beings  are  only  his  conceptions — they  are  not  those  things, 
or  beings  themselves.  .  .  .  From  this  point  of  view  the 
common  logical  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  parti 
cular  what  is  called  the  '  argument  from  design '  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  material  world,  entirely  disappears.  We  invest  the  outward 
universe  with  attributes,  qualities  and  relations  which  are  the  growth 
and  product  of  our  own  minds,  and  then  build  up  our  faith  in 
the  Divine  on  an  argument  founded  upon  the  phenomena  we  have 
ourselves  called  into  being.  However  plausible  and  attractive- 
such  an  argument  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  look  below  the 
mere  surface  of  things,  it  will  not  bear  the  light  of  strict  scientific: 
investigation.  Only  from  our  idea  of  Duty,  and  our  faith  in  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  moral  action,  arises  the  belief  in  a 
principle  of  moral  order  in  the  world,  and  this  principle  is  God.. 
But  this  living  principle  of  a  living  universe  must  be  infinite. 
Thus  we  cannot  without  inconsistency  apply  to  the  Divinity  the 
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•common  predicates  borrowed  from  finite  existence.  Conscious 
ness,  personality  and  even  substance  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
necessary  limitation,  and  are  the  attributes  of  relative  and  limited 
beings :  to  affirm  these  of  God  is  to  bring  Him  down  to  the  rank 
of  relative  and  limited  being.  The  Divinity  can  thus  be  only 
thought  of  by  us  as  pure  Intelligence,  spiritual  life  and  energy. 
But  to  comprehend  this  Intelligence  in  a  conception,  or  to 
•describe  it  in  words,  is  manifestly  impossible.  All  attempts  to 
.embrace  the  Infinite  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Finite  are,  and  must 
betf/z/y  accommodations  to  the  frailties  of  man.  God  is  not  an  object 
•of  knowledge  but  of  faith."  I  have  given  my  own  virtual  reply  to 
many  of  the  above  sentiments,  when  treating  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  to  absolute  truth,  and  of  the  ascription  to  God  of  tran 
scendental  infinitude.  The  writer's  strictures  on  the  design  argu 
ment  remind  me  of  Mr  Bradlaugh's  objection  that  the  a  posteriori 
•can  only  prove  a  finite  universe.  Yes,  but  it  may  adumbrate  an 
infinite.  It  may  prove  a  seen  present  and  a  realised  past  of  power 
.and  action,  which  logically  necessitate  the  belief  in  an  unseen  and 
.an  ever  renewed  future  of  equal  power  and  similar  action,  which  is 
infinity. 

Again  man  sometimes,  reversing  the  truth  that  he  was  in  his 
higher  being  made  in  or  rather  into  or  towards  the  image  of  God, 
.and  coming  to  believe  that  morally  viewed  God  was  such  an  one 
as  himself  in  his  fallen  condition,  has  ascribed  to  the  Divinity 
human  passions  and  infirmities.  Reactionally,  and  with  a  not 
unusual  rebound  from  one  extreme  of  error  over  the  truth  into 
.another  error,  Pantheism  would  deny  to  God  all  community  with 
man,  which  in  counterpart  is  a  subtraction  from  man  of  all  com 
munity  with  God — a  cold  and  unhappy  doctrine,  and  withal 
most  untrue.  For  morality  is  one,  and  Duty,  whether  we  style  it 
infinite  or  not,  has  its  positive  characteristics  in  whatever  being 
residing. 

The  last  I  would  name  of  the  intellectual  influences  which  in 
our  day  tend  especially  to  encourage  Pantheism,  is  drawn  from 
the  realm  of  science,  and  forms  a  double  reaction  from  former 
•extremes.  Men's  minds  had  become  so  imbued  with  the  prejudice 
that  outward  changes  alone  required  to  be  accounted  for,  that  by  a 
kind  of  self-sufficient  power  of  inertia,  what  was  once  created  could 
-continue  to  exist  and  act  without  any  renewed  exertion  of  divine 
energy — and  with  the  parallel  prejudice  that  when  God  acts  it 
must  be  in  the  line  of  the  miraculous,  and  in  violation  of  ordinary 
law— that  when  modern  discovery  brought  to  light  the  innumer- 
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able  connecting  links  which  bind  into  a  continuous  chain  the 
various  kingdoms  of  nature,  suggesting  an  unceasing  process  of 
development,  it  was  not  difficult  to  insinuate  the  notion  that  this 
gradual  evolution  was  due  to  Nature  herself,  as  distinguished  from 
God.  Again,  from  being  astonished  and  charmed  with  the  count 
less  surpassing  adaptations  possessed  of  an  unmistakably  beneficial 
design  in  the  most  majestic  and  the  most  minute  contrivances  of 
nature,  Philosophy,  abusing  the  privileges  of  this  partial  initiation 
into  the  will  and  the  ways  of  God,  came  insensibly  to  consider  its 
own  perception  of  the  particular  purpose  as  a  condition  for  credit 
ing  purpose,  so  that  when  the  one  was  wanting  the  other  was  at. 
length  in  toto  doubted  or  denied— a  habit  which  more  resembles 
the  petulant  impatience  of  the  piqued  child  than  the  calm 
abnegation  of  the  sage  adult.  But  we  can  understand  how  the 
mind  may  more  readily  acquiesce  in  the  apparent  blending  in  the 
universe  of  the  undesigned  with  the  purposive  when  ascribing  all 
to  the  self-development  of  nature  than  to  the  pre-ordination  of  an 
omnipotent  Deity. 

Pantheism  pure  altogether  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  present  day  who  profess,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  sincerely,  a  belief  in  a  personal  Deity,  whose  teachings 
must  still,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  term,  be  styled  pantheistic. 
I  know  not  that  I  can  better  substantiate  this  judgment,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  view 
referred  to,  than  by  transcribing  almost  unaltered  a  critique  which 
I  wrote  at  the  time  for  my  own  benefit  on  an  article  I  met  with 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  in  the  "  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review,"  written  by  Mr  F.  D.  Morell,  and  which  is  still  sufficiently 
modern  for  my  purpose.  Mr  Morell's  leading  thought  that  not 
only  must  all  truth  be  mutually  consistent,  but  all  is  co-related,  is 
excellent  in  itself  and  very  ably  supported.  To  establish  his  posi 
tion  he  gives  a  summary  of  a  chain  of  then  recent  discoveries  in 
trje  realm  of  physiological  inquiry.  This  summary  I  shall  still 
further  summarise. 

Proceeding  from  Sir  Charles  Bell's  grand  discovery  of  the  two 
different  orders  of  nerves,  those  of  sensation,  which  convey  im 
pulses  from  all  points  in  the  surface  of  the  human  frame  to  the 
centre,  and  those  of  motion,  which  convey  impulses  from  the 
centre  to  the  various  parts  of  the  circumference,  Mr  Morell  passes, 
on  to  certain  well-known  results  of  experiment,  such  as  the  per 
formance  by  cold-blooded  animals,  e.g.  frogs  and  turtles,  of  the  acts 
of  hopping,  crawling,  &c.,  for  some  time  after  the  severance  of  the 
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head  from  the  body ;  which  experiments  along  with  other 
researches,  especially  those  carried  on  systematically  by  Dr  Mar 
shall  Hall,  led  to  the  well-established  discovery  "that  in  the 
human  subject  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals,  there  is  a  distinct 
and  separate  centre  of  nervous  action  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  that 
numerous  movements  take  place,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  in  the 
brain,  nor  in  any  of  the  sensory  ganglia  beneath  it ;  but  simply 
and  solely  in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  These  movements  of  course 
are  performed  wholly  unconsciously  (like  the  act  of  breathing  in 
sleep  or  in  apoplexy),  they  are  the  organic  response,  as  it  were,  to< 
certain  physical  stimuli  necessary  equally  for  the  preservation  and 
the  well-being  of  the  human  individual :  in  other  words,  they  are 
thrown  back  from  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  the 
stimulus  especially  applies,  and  on  account  of  this  particular  char 
acteristic,  have  received  the  name  of  REFLEX  ACTIONS.  I)r  Carpen 
ter  took  up  the  thread  of  discovery  where  it  was  dropped  by  I)r  Hall. 
It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  spinal  cord,  if  traced  upward, 
communicates  immediately  with  the  cerebrum,  so  that  actions  and 
reactions  pass  directly  from  the  one  into  the  other.  This  is  shown 
by  mere  anatomy  to  be  erroneous.  Instead  of  communicating 
with  the  cerebrum,  the  spinal  cord  is  found  to  merge  into  a  series 
of  ganglionic  masses,  which  form  the  centres  of  the  nerves  of  sen 
sation.  These  sensory  ganglia  are  not,  as  wras  formerly  supposed, 
mere  appendages  to  the  cerebrum  ;  they  are  distinct  centres  of 
action  and  feeling,  analogous  to  the  entire  "brain  "  of  insects  and 
molluscs,  and  form  therefore,  in  regard  to  their  functions,  the  sub 
ject  of  a  distinct  investigation,  apart  from  the  spinal  cord  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  other.  The 
"sensory  ganglia,"  as  Dr  Carpenter  has  shown,  hold  an  inter 
mediate  position,  as  regards  their  functions  as  well  as  their  location, 
between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebrum.  Like  the  intellectual 
and  voluntary  activity  of  the  latter,  their  operations  are  connected 
with  consciousness,  but,  like  the  reflex  activity  of  the  former,  they 
take  place  without  forethought,  purpose,  or  any  control  of  the  will. 
From  this  peculiarity  they  have  received  the  appellation  of 
consensual  actions.  Many  simple  examples  of  these  actions  might 
be  readily  cited.  The  start  produced  by  a  loud  and  sudden  noise, 
the  contraction  of  the  pupils  to  prevent  a  too  dazzling  light ;  the 
act  of  sneezing,  the  sensation  of  tickling,  and  the  process  of 
suckling  in  the  young  of  the  mammalia.  Mr  Morell  pro 

ceeds  to  make  various  deductions  from  the  above  facts.  I  shall 
only  extract  the  following  from  his  third  conclusion.  "  Sensory 
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•apparatus  is  that  part  of  our  nervous  system  which  supplies  the 
immediate  force  for  all  kinds  of  voluntary  action.  The  will  can 
only  act  through  its  intervention  :  every  human  action  therefore 
viewed  at  one  remove  is  really  automatic,  because  the  censory 
ganglia  operates  upon  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  muscular  system 
in  a  mode  of  which  we  are  wholly  unconscious  at  the  time,  and 
impel  them  to  certain  results  through  an  impulse,  blind  in  itself, 
though  set  in  motion  by  a  voluntary  effort  derived  from  the  brain." 
u  The  principle  of  life  which  acts  unconsciously,  though  with  perfect 
adaptation,  in  the  vegetable  world — which  operates  blindly,  accord 
ing  to  mere  instinct  and  impulse,  amongst  the  lower  animals — 
which  gives  rise,  not  only  in  them  but  in  mankind  as  well,  to  reflex 
activities  beautifully  adapted  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  self 
-preservation,  this  principle  of  life  is  at  length  gifted  with  self- 
'Consciousness  in  connection  with  the  superior  organism  of  the 
brain  and  the  consequent  operation  of  the  higher  faculties ;  and 
being  gifted  with  self-consciousness,  still  proceeds  onward  to  the 
development  of  the  highest  reason,  the  purest  emotions,  and  the 
most  perfectly  self-regulating  will.  The  problem  of  psychology 
accordingly,  as  here  viewed,  is  to  show  how  the  laws  of  nature, 
.assuming  the  form  of  the  laws  of  self-conscious  mind,  accompany  the 
soul  onward  through  the  various  regions  of  instinct,  of  sensitivity,  of 
instinctive  perception,  of  ideal  representation,  &c.,  up  to  the  highest 
regions  of  reflective  thought  and  voluntary  activity. — In  this  way 
mind  comes  to  be  viewed  as  an  organic  unity,  developing  succes 
sive  powers  like  any  other  organism,  and  the  science  of  mind,  no 
longer  standing  alone,  takes  its  place  in  the  regular  series  of  the 
natural  sciences,  depending  for  its  data  upon  the  results  of  those 
which  have  gone  before." 

I  shall  not  further  detail  Mr  Morell's  individual  views,  but 
proceed  to  the  summary  supplied  by  him  of  Dr  Laycock's. 
"  Starting  with  these  now  admitted  phenomena  he  (Dr  Laycock) 
goes  back  one  step  further  in  the  inquiry  and  asks,  How  or  by 
what  active  principle  is  it  that  this  vesicular  organism  is  con 
structed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  produce  such  marvellous  results? 
How  is  it  that  a  material  machinery  should  exist  within  us  which 
when  set  in  motion  by  some  stimulus  from  without,  should  have 
all  the  effect  of  the  most  perfect  contrivance  and  forethought? 
What  is  the  principle  of  intelligence  by  which  it  acts,  independent 
as  it  is  of  our  own  conscious  volition  ?  Theories  of  all  kinds,  he 
shows,  have  been  formed  in  reply.  Plato  in  his  time,  maintained 
the  existence  of  a  plastic  power  in  nature.  The  ordinary  way  of 
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cutting  the  knot  is  by  introducing  a  Deus  ex  machina,  and  attri 
buting  the  constructive  power  and  intelligence  shown  in  the 
mechanism  and  functions  of  ganglia  and  nerves  to  a  direct, 
separate  and  individualised  operation  of  the  Deity:  which  comes 
in  fact  to  a  sort  of  modified  doctrine  of  occasional  causes.  With 
these  hypotheses  Dr  Laycock  thinks  inductive  philosophy  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  treats  only  of  palpable  phenomena  and  the 
method  of  their  operations.  We  have  the  fact  palpably  presented 
to  us  that  a  principle  of  life  exists  abidingly  in  the  primary  cell, 
and  its  subsequent  development,  which  acts  at  every  instant  of 
each  creature's  organic  growth,  and  acts  too  with  all  the  effect,  all 
the  outward  manifestation  and  all  final  results  of  intelligence— 
that  is  of  complete  adaptation  of  means  to  most  desirable  ends. 
Whether  we  choose  to  call  this,  with  l)r  Laycock,  an  unconscious 
principle  of  intelligence  or  not,  must  of  course  depend  upon  our 
definition  of  the  term — i.e.  whether  or  not  the  word  'intelligence' 
ought  to  be  employed  for  any  kind  of  activity  which  is  unaccom 
panied  with  self-consciousness.  That  there  is  a  principle  at  work, 
however,  in  every  atom  of  organised  matter  which  produces  intelli 
gent  results  is  undeniable." 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  true  method  of  inductive  philo 
sophy  is  so  extensively,  nay  universally  recognised  by  the  reasoning 
portion  of  the  community,  any  accession  to  our  mass  of  ascertained 
fact  is  eagerly  welcomed,  and  he  who  obtains  this  for  us  is  highly 
honoured  and  praised.  This  is  so  far  well.  But  we  should  see 
that  our  gratitude  to  those  who  thus  prove  bestowers  of  facts 
blind  us  not  to  the  falseness  of  the  theories  they  may  attach  to 
them.  The  danger  of  this  is  augmented  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  propounders  of  these  theories,  having  first  doubtless 
persuaded  themselves,  would  also  persuade  others,  that  their 
theory  is  no  theory  at  all,  but  simple  fact.  They  begin  perhaps 
by  speaking  slightingly  of  hypotheses  ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  such 
hypotheses  as  are  distasteful  to  themselves  which  they  would  have 
removed,  while  they  quietly  insinuate  those  in  which  they  delight. 
Thus  we  have  found  Mr  Morell  and  Dr  Laycock  objecting  to 
theory,  and  proceeding  themselves  to  propound  theory  of  a  very 
bold  and  startling  nature,  which,  as  I  hope  soon  to  prove,  would 
violate  some  of  the  most  fundamental  distinctions  of  thought. 

First,  however,  as  I  have  instanced  this  article  of  Mr  Morell's 
as  illustrating  the  Pantheistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  mention  that  he  not  only  appears  to  repudiate 
the  charge  himself,  but  to  turn  it  on  those  who  take  the  more 
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ordinary  view.  "  Pantheism,"  he  writes,  "  fundamentally  speaking, 
is  the  identification  of  God  and  nature,  sinking  the  idea  of  a  divine 
Personality  in  the  category  of  physical  law.  And  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  can  more  readily  prepare  the  mind  for  this  identification, 
than  the  habit  of  regarding  the  growth  of  every  plant,  the  instinct 
of  every  animal,  the  impulse  underlying  all  the  unconscious  pro 
cesses  of  human  activity,  as  so  many  direct  modes  of  the  Divine 
operation,  and  expressions  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  It  is 
assuredly  an  equally  short  road  to  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the 
universe,  whether  we  bring  the  works  of  God  down  to  a  unity  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  whether  we  elevate  nature  upwards  to  the 
Divinity." 

Mr  Morell  here  charges  on  the  doctrine  which  traces  directly 
to  a  divine  intelligence  and  action  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
that  it  prepares  the  mind  for  Pantheism,  or  a  sinking  of  the 
Divine  personality  in  the  category  of  physical  law.  In  this  I  think 
he  is  quite  mistaken.  Theism,  as  such,  does  not  assuredly  sink 
the  divine  Personality  in  physical  law,  for  theism  is  only  theism 
when  it  ascribes  to  the  Supreme  and  all-originating  power  the 
attribute  of  personality.  But,  as  I  have  sought  elsewhere  to  prove, 
true  and  consistent  theism  does  one  thing  which  Mr  Morell  here 
condemns  :  it  traces  all  other  existence  and  all  other  action  in  the 
universe  immediately  up  to  God.  On  the  other  hand  such  views 
as  Mr  Morell's  which  distinguish  "  the  growth  of  plants "  and 
other  operations  and  "  laws  of  nature  ''  from  "  the  works  of  God," 
and  thus  by  implication  ascribe  to  all  existence,  even  that  of  the 
most  inanimate  matter,  a  power  of  self-action  independent  of  God, 
are  in  my  opinion  of  the  very  essence  of  Pantheism.  The 

great  argument  and  at  the  first  glance  the  real  stronghold  of  the 
Pantheist  and  Materialist  is  the  chain  of  almost  imperceptible 
transition  which  unites  together  all  the  parts  of  the  visible  universe, 
from  the  most  material  up  to  the  most  spiritual  life  of  man.  The 
fact  that  these  fit  and  play  and  slide  so  marvellously  into  one 
another  induces  the  confident  conviction  that  the  same  agency  is 
at  work  in  all,  and  as  this  agency  is  even  in  the  acts  of  men  so 
independent  of  his  will,  and  when  exhibiting  so  much  of  apparent 
contrivance  and  design  so  uncontrived,  so  undesigned  by — often 
so  unconscious  to — the  visible  actor,  man,  the  conviction  has 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  that  there  may  be  action,  contrivance 
and  design  (or  at  least  the  appearance  of  all  these)  independent 
of  any  consciousness  or  will.  But  this  is  an  untenable  theory. 

It  has  been  disputed  by  metaphysicians  whether  consciousness 
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were  a  special  faculty,  or  whether  it  lay  at  the  root  of  all  other 
faculties,  being,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  describes  it,  the  generic 
condition  of  all  the  modes  into  which  our  mental  activity  may  be 
resolved.  This  dispute  arises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  overlooking 
the  distinction  between  two  different  sorts  of  consciousness.  The 
first  or  lower  kind  appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  real  state 
of  the  living  subject.  This  state  the  subject  must  be  conscious 
of,  because  being  a  subjective  reality  it  only  exists  as  it  exists  in 
consciousness.  Thus  when  a  being  feels  pain  he  must  be  con 
scious  of  the  pain,  otherwise  the  pain  does  not  exist.  But  when 
he  knows  and  is  able  to  say,  /  feel  pain,  there  is  something  more. 
There  is  the  consciousness  of  pain,  and  there  is  the  conscious 
ness,  the  intellectual  perception  of  self  as  the  subject  of  pain, 
there  is  the  idea  of  personal  individuality.  The  first  may  be 
named  sensitive,  the  second  cognitive  consciousness.  The  one 
extends  to  the  boundary  of  personality,  the  other  embraces  the 
boundary.  The  second  only  is  knowledge.  By  the  first  self  is  a 
subject :  by  the  second  it  is,  to  use  Sir  William  Hamilton's  phrase, 
a  subject-object :  it  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge  to  itself. 

Now  I  think  it  quite  conceivable  that  the  first  consciousness 
should  exist  without  the  second,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  it  actually  does  so.  It  is  in  the  possession  or 
the  want  of  this  lower  consciousness,  or  at  least  a  capacity  for  it, 
that  I  would  place  the  real  and  essential  distinction  between  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal,  and  not  in  the  power  of  locomotion 
and  of  assimilation  by  means  of  a  stomach,  as  the  former  seems 
denied  to  some  sentient  beings  and  the  latter  shared  by  things 
which,  as  devoid  of  consciousness,  have  no  right  to  be  termed 
.animals,  but  must  be  regarded  as  vegetables  only.  All  animals 
must  possess  the  lower  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
probable  that  even  in  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  lower 
animals  ^//"-consciousness  is  but  imperfectly  developed.  However 
this  be,  it  is  at  least  a  conceivable  thing  that  there  should  be  an 
amount  of  intelligence  and  intelligent  action  without  the  feeling 
-of  individual  identity,  which  forms  the  higher  kind  of  conscious 
ness.  But  it  certainly  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  exist 
without  the  lower,  and  thus  it  is  absurd  to  assign  in  any  but  a 
figurative  sense  design  to  the  vegetable  creation. 

There  is  another  question  bearing  closely  on  the  present  argu 
ment.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  other  philosophers  have  specu 
lated  much  on  the  question  of  so-called  latent  consciousness,  espe- 
•cially  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  recollection.  It  is  often 
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found  that  there  is  a  series  of  associations,  the  first  and  the  last 
ot  which  are  present  to  the  memory,  but  the  intervening  links  are 
lost  to  consciousness.     Now  it  is  said  that  these  several  associa- 
:ions,  though  absent  from  the  consciousness,  are  still  not  inopera- 
T-  muai?/Ct  °f  recollection ;  f°r  it  is  in  virtue  of  them  that  the 
chain  holds  together,  that  the  two  extremes  of  conscious  associa 
tion  are  connected.     For  this  I  would  substitute  another  explana- 
1  he  various  ideas,  conscious  at  the  time  (for  ideas  are  only 
ideas  as   they  rise  in  consciousness)  as  according   to    necessary 
associations  they  pass  through  the  mind,  produce  corresponding- 
impressions  upon  the  matter  of  the  brain.     Some  of  these  impres 
sions  are  more  vivid,  others  more  faint  than  the  rest.     Those  which 
are  at  once  lively  and  deep  are  registered,  as  it  were,  in  the  brain, 
while  the  others  are  effaced.     Hence,  as  the  mind  in  the  act  of 
ecollection  is  dependent  on  the  then  present  state  of  brain   and 
e  register  it  has  kept,  ideas  are  brought  together  in  immediate 
succession  which,  as  they  occurred  to  the  first  consciousness,  were 
separated  from  each  other.     But  in  this  there  is  no  truly  mental  act 
which  is  unconscious,  nor,  properly  speaking,  any  latent  conscious- 
xreSS^     u     u  LS      Cnt  IS  the  imPressions  on  the  matter  of  the  brain 
No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  latent  consciousness  in  the  sense 
of  a  latent  capacity  for  consciousness,  which  is  at  times  inoperative 
But  this  will  not  account  for  such  phenomena  as  are  presented  by 
the  consensual  and  reflex  action  in  the  human  subject,  which  arc 
allowed  to  prove  present  action  and  intelligent  action,  but  which 
intelligent  action  is  declared  to  be  unconscious  and  impersonal 
And  it  what  I  have  mentioned  above  is  correct,  to  speak  of  an 
unconscious  intelligence  is  really  to  violate  our  fundamental  con 
ceptions  as  much   as  if  we  spoke  of  a  round  square  or  a  black 
The  same  may  surely  be  said  of  the  notion  of 
an  impersonal  intelligence.     We  may  form  the  abstract  notion  of 
telligence,  as  we  may  form  any  other  abstraction,  without  con- 
t  with  any  existing  subject;  but  neither  intelligence  nor 
any  other  quality  can   exist  as  an  actuality  but  as   inhering  in  a 
person  or  subject      This  subject  or  person  may  possibly  not  recog 
nise  his    own   subjectivity  or  personality;  but   by  a  necessity  of 
conception  personality  must  be  there.     In  other  words,  intelligence 
can  only  be  understood  in  a   purely  figurative  sense  when  predi 
cated  of  unconscious  and  impersonal  action.     All  true  action  must 
proceed  from  will      Will  must  be  individual :  all  true  action  must 
A6/01"™     11r?dlvldual  also-  Such  researches  as  those  detailed 

by  Mr  Morell  go  to  prove  that  there  is  much  of  so-called  involun- 
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tary  action  on  the  part  of  man,  nay  it  shows  that  his  voluntary 
action  is,  to  use  his  expression,  at  one  remove  automatic.  But, 
rightly  viewed,  this  neither  demonstrates  that  there  can  he  true 
.action  without  will,  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  in  man's  voluntary 
act  he  is  not  a  real  actor;  but  it  rather  proves  that  even  in  these 
there  is  Another  who  is  the  more  immediate  Actor  than  himself, 
and  who  is  the  continual  Fountain  of  his  being.  Pantheism 
maintains  a  great  truth  when  it  declares  that  the  Agency  is  through 
out  one.  But  if  the  Agency  is  one,  the  Agent  must  be  the  same. 
Is  that  Agent  then  at  one  time  dead,  at  another  living,  now 
possessed  of  consciousness  and  will,  anon  destitute  of  both  ?  To 
assert  such  impossibilities  is  not  philosophy  :  it  is  fancy  running 
riot.  The  Agent  is  one,  and  whether  producing  as  results  simple 
passivity  or  a  subordinate  action,  is  everywhere  and  in  all  alike 
possessed  of  consciousness,  will,  and  activity — a  supreme  activity, 
a  perfect  and  supreme  will,  an  entire  and  all-pervading  conscious 
ness.  In  other  words,  not  only  are  the  contrivance,  design  and 
figurative  action  manifested  in  the  inanimate  works  of  nature,  the 
real  working  of  God,  but  the  (to  man  himself)  unconscious  bodily 
action,  the  reflex  and  consensual,  and  the  most  entirely  voluntary 
and  spiritual  acts  of  man,  are  really  and  truly  in  the  first  place 
divine  acts.  The  dependency  existent  and  dependently  acting  is 
first  acted  on  by  the  independently  and  Self-Existent.  To  one  who 
steadily  holds  the  entire  dependence  for  momentary  existence  of 
finite  mind  as  well  as  matter  on  the  divine  action,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  least  to  stumble  in  the  close  and  in  the  present  stage  of 
being  inextricable  connection  between  these,  or  even  the  produc 
tion  of  the  one  through  the  other.  Let  mental  phenomena  spring 
in  secondary  causation  from  the  action  of  matter ;  let  material 
phenomena  spring  from  mental  action.  This  alters  not  their  com 
plete  distinction  from  one  another,  nor  does  it  disprove  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Agent  eventually  to  effect  their  complete  separation. 

If  then  there  is  throughout  the  universe  law,  intention,  design, 
intelligence,  will — if  these  last  are  impossible  but  as  inhering  in  a 
Personality,  how  account  for  the  clinging  of  so  many  intellectual 
and  elevated  natures  in  these  our  modern  times  rather  to  Pan 
theism  than  to  Theism  ?  Only,  I  think,  by  the  moral  difficulties  of 
Theism. 

We  must  now  consider  the  great  anti-theistic  objection  to  the 
argument  from  design.  "If  good  and  useful  results  from  adaptation," 
it  is  said,  "are  to  be  held  to  prove  wise  and  good  intention,  useless 
and  noxious  results  from  adaptation  should  equally  be  viewed  as 
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proofs  of  unwise  or  malicious  intent.  If  therefore  you  repudiate 
these,  you  must  let  the  others  go,  and  return  to  impersonality  and 
chance.  In  the  first  place  I  ask,  Do  we  act  thus  in  our  merely 
human  relationships  ?  When  we  have  abundant,  nay  immensely 
superabundant  proofs  of  wise  and  beneficent  purpose  and  action 
on  the  part  of  our  fellow-man,  do  we  feel  we  should  be  justified  in 
ignoring  all  this,  when  he  proceeds  to  do  some  small  thing  of 
which  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  or  the  good  intent  ?  Or  if  some 
times  in  our  haste  we  do  thus  misjudge,  does  not  the  further 
development  of  events  usually  reprove  our  injustice?  How  much 
more  likely  is  it  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Him  the  range  of  whose 
action  and  of  whose  design  is  so  immensely  wider  and  higher  than 
our  survey  can  reach.  Now  I  shall  challenge  the  Netheist  and  the 
Pantheist  to  contradict  me  when  I  say  that,  while  in  a  certain  high 
sense  nothing  either  is  or  happens  but  from  law,  because  all  is  of 
necessity,  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  with  very  few 
comparative  exceptions,  which  must  be  considered  apart,  all  evil 
physical  and  moral  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  :  there 
is  no  tendency  but  to  good  in  all  these  laws,  although  they  may 
be  so  abused  as  to  be  productive  of  evil.  The  order  is  grandly 
beneficent,  though  the  disorder  acts  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  history  of  language  itself  and  etymological  facts  confirm  this 
truth.  Thus  in  Latin  formosus,  or  according  to  normal  form, 
means  beautiful,  while  deformis  and  analogous  words  in  all 
languages  convey  the  idea  of  ugliness  and  unsightliness.  Take 
the  human  frame,  the  most  advanced  anatomy  and  physiology 
see  the  most  clearly  a  purpose  and  a  beneficent  purpose  in  all  its 
laws  and  functions,  which  if  perfectly  carried  out  would  ensure 
thorough  health,  physical  comfort,  ease  and  grace  ;  and  for  this 
end  see  adaptation,  with  nothing  defective  and  nought  or  almost 
nought  redundant.  I  have  said  almost  nought ;  for  I  remember 
the  apparent  exception  of  the  incipient  organs  and  conformations 
already  referred  to,  subserving  no  known  purpose.  But  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  if  these  parts  of  his  frame  were  intended  to. 
reveal  and  then  to  remind  him  of  his  brotherhood  with  the  lower 
animals,  they  were  not  purposeless,  but  fitted  to  answer  a  high  and 
benevolent  end.  Far  harder  to  get  over  are  those  facts  which 
taken  in  themselves  might  seem  to  indicate  malicious  design,  such 
as  the  preying  of  one  set  of  animals  on  another,  the  painful  bites 
of  insects,  the  venom  of  snakes,  t\:c.  But  in  the  first  place  I 
believe  there  is  no  proof  of  instinct  ever  leading  one  animal 
purposely  to  torture  another ;  and  certain  acts  of  the  feline  races 
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once  supposed  to  have  this  character,  such  as  the  cat's  playing 
with  the  mouse  before  she  devours  it,  have  been  proved  to  have 
quite  an  opposite  effect — a  sort  of  mesmeric  influence,  rendering 
the  little  victim  unconscious  before  it  is  victimised.  Then  if  I  am 
right  in  believing  that  the  unconscious  watchword  of  the  lower 
tribes  as  of  man  is  "  Excelsior  !  "  we  may  see  how  not  death  alone, 
but  suffering  and  disaster  may  be  part  of  that  "  travailing  together 
of  the  whole  creation,"  which  is  the  needful  precursor  of  after- 
good.  But  though  this  theory  be  entirely  rejected,  I  would 
accentuate  the  maxim  already  referred  to,  and  aver  it  to  be  most 
unphilosophical  to  allow  such  exceptional  facts  to  override  the 
other  long  array  of  benevolent  purpose,  and  thus  to  be  driven  back 
from  the  blessed  truth  of  Theism. 


letter  7. 

Libertarinnism,  Necessity  and   Omni-agency — An  enlightened  Optimism  even 
as  a  rational  theory  removes  the  force  of  all  moral  pleas  against  Theism. 

*TT*  FIND  full  escape  from  the  mystery  of  evil  in  an  enlightened 
m  I  u  and  well-grounded  optimism.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
theists  who  would  sincerely  avoid  it  in  another  way.  The 
whole  physical  ills  of  the  universe,  say  they,  flow  directly  from  the 
moral.  Pain  is  either  inflicted,  in  the  exercise  of  their  necessary 
freedom,  by  finite  beings  on  one  another,  or  if  proceeding  from 
God,  it  forms  a  righteous  defence  around  the  sanctions  of  His  all- 
perfect  love,  in  the  way  of  warning,  threat  or  punishment.  As 
respects  moral  evil,  it  results  from  that  freedom  of  choice,  deprived 
of  which  these  rational  and  spiritual  beings  would  be  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  clod.  Thus  it  behoved  God,  not  for  His  own 
glory  alone,  but  for  the  dignity  of  His  immortal  creatures,  to  make 
them  free  to  obey  or  to  transgress  His  will.  And  here  we  find 
the  true  and  perfect  key  to  the  great  mystery  of  evil. 

Now  no  argument  is  safe,  nor  can  be  safely  employed  but  one 
that  is  entirely  founded  on  conviction.  And  just  as  in  my  theistic 
proof  I  rejected  the  support  of  the  a  priori  argument,  and  gave 
my  reasons  for  doing  so,  so  must  I  now  in  carrying  out  my  pro 
gramme,  decline  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  ill  which  is 
offered  by  Libertarianism,  and  justify  myself  in  so  doing. 

It  is  only  as  I  gradually  unfold  my  theological  scheme  that  I 
can  show  how  inextricably  interwoven  with  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  or  determinism.  I  shall  now  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  that  it  is  only  on  this  foundation  that  Theism  itself  can  as  a 
part  of  natural  religion,  distinct  from  revelation,  consistently  and 
logically  rest.  In  the  first  place  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  the 
very  idea  of  causation,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  as  it 
does  of  all  natural  theology,  involves  the  notion  of  necessity.  We 
may  define  a  cause  as  that  whereby  something  else  came  to  be 
and  is,  that  which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  something  else. 
Let  us  first  suppose  a  case  where  one  cause  produces  one  effect. 


A  is  the  cause  of  B.  Then  the  connection  between  A  and  B  is 
necessary.  For  if  you  say  A  did  in  point  of  fact  produce  B,  but 
it  might  have  produced  something  else  than  B,  viz.  C  or  I) ;  then 
you  must  find  some  third  thing,  call  it  E,  to  account  for  A's  actu 
ally  producing  B,  and  not  C  or  1).  But  this  would  make  E  a 
concause  with  A  in  producing  B,  whereas,  according  to  the  sup 
position,  it  was  a  case  of  one  cause  producing  one  effect.  Suppose 
then  we  amend  our  statement  and  say,  A  and  E  concur  to  produce 
B  ;  then,  taking  A  and  E  together  as  the  concurrent  and  solely 
concurrent  causes  of  B,  they  must  necessarily  have  produced  B, 
otherwise  we  must  search  for  and  find  some  other  concurrent 
cause  of  the  existence  of  B,  besides  these  solely  concurrent  ones, 
which  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  All  so-called  causation  that  is 
loosened  from  the  iron  bond  of  necessity  is  nothing  but  a  rope  of 
sand  ;  an  illusion.  It  thus  appears  that  when  we  speak  of  necessity 
.as  applied  to  the  volitions,  we  are  not  singling  them  out  as 
peculiarly  the  subjects  of  necessity,  we  are  simply  placing  them  in 
the  same  condition  as  other  effects.  All  effects  are  the  necessary 
products  of  their  originating  causes.  Volitions  must  therefore 
cither  be  necessitated  or  altogether  uncaused. 

To  return.  Theism,  as  the  basis  of  natural  theology,  is  the 
result  of  a  logical  induction  from  the  phenomena  around  us, 
through  secondary  causes,  to  a  First  Great  Cause,  itself  uncaused 
and  necessary,  which,  being  a  Power,  must  be  possessed  of  will, 
for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  while  there  is  much  that  is  fictitious, 
there  is  no  trite  power  that  does  not  reside  in  will :  and  where 
there  is  will,  there  must  be  personality.  Now  this  induction  of  a 
One  great  originating  Power  must  be  entirely  nullified,  if  we  can 
believe  that  myriads  of  phenomena,  so  important,  so  dignified  and 
so  potent  as  the  volitions  of  intelligent  beings,  are,  like  inde 
pendent  atoms  floating  in  the  regions  of  empty  space,  subject  to 
no  law,  bound  together  by  no  unity.  In  other  words,  if  we  can 
imagine  such  a  countless  number  of  uncaused  existings  each  a  first 
cause  to  itself,  it  were  vain  to  seek  for  any  logical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  One  Supreme  First  Cause. 

My  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  prove  from  the  idea  of  causation, 
borne  witness  to  by  universal  consciousness,  the  necessary  connec 
tion  of  the  universe  with  the  one  primary  existence.  I  have  else 
where  also  argued  that  this  primary  must  be  a  necessary  and  a  per 
sonal  existence.  On  this  basis  all  theists  unite  ;  but  then  we  come 
to  a  divergence  ;  and  thinking  men  may  on  this  question  be  ranged 
under  three  heads.  Many  who  allow  that  the  being  and  attributes 
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of  God  are  necessary,  yet  maintain  that  His  will  is  completely  free 
from  the  dominion  of  necessity  :  it  is  entirely  self-determined, 
absolutely  unconditioned.  There  is  nothing  within  that  great  Being 
any  more  than  without  to  necessitate  His  acting  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  And  this  independence,  this  freedom  of  the  willy 
He  has  conferred  upon  all  the  creatures  of  His  hand  who  are 
rational  and  moral  Agents.  This  class  name  themselves,  I  believe, 
as  they  are  named  by  others,  Libertarians.  Totally  opposed  to- 
these  are  the  Fatalists,  who  regard  Will  simply  as  a  product,  and  in 
no  true  sense  a  power.  We  may  seem,  they  say,  to  effect  changes 
by  our  volitions,  but  in  reality  we  do  not.  This  apparent  connec 
tion — in  fact  all  connection  between  so-called  causes  and  effects — is- 
nothing  but  illusion.  Not  primary  existence  alone,  but  everything 
that  exists  depends  immediately  and  solely  on  an  impersonal,  blind 
and  absolute  necessity  for  its  being  and  nature.  I  shall  not 
attempt  formally  to  refute  this  last  doctrine.  I  simply  refer  to  it 
in  order  to  distinguish  from  it  that  more  moderate  doctrine  of 
Necessity  whose  cause  on  the  present  occasion  I  desire  to  plead 
in  opposition  to  the  above  sketched  Libertarian  view.  The  advo 
cates  of  this  rational  necessity,  with  the  illustrious  Edwards  at 
their  head,  contend  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
will  to  be  self-determined — that  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  the  will  should  act  unless  it  has  itself 
been  previously  acted  on  by  motives,  so  that,  even  if  we  could  con 
ceive  of  such  a  thing  as  the  will  determining  not  to  be  determined 
by  motives,  we  could  not  conceive  of  its  forming  itself  into  so 
strange  a  determination  except  as  determined  thereto  by  a  motive. 
The  will  is  necessarily  determined  by  motives,  and  if  we  could 
imagine  it  to  be  determined  by  anything  else,  such  as  a  self-deter 
ring  power  of  its  own,  independent  of  motive,  far  from  gaining,  it 
would  lose  thereby  in  rationality,  morality  and  true  dignity.  In  so 
far  as  volition  was  loosed  from  the  chain  of  motive,  it  would  drift 
on  to  a  meaningless  and  chaotic  mass,  losing  all  its  proper  charac 
ter  and  worth.  But  perhaps  a  Libertarian  reader  will  say,  We  do 
not  deny  that  volition  is  determined  by  motives  ;  but  we  say  that 
it  depends  on  itself  by  what  motives  it  shall  be  determined.  It  is 
the  verdict  of  consciousness,  and  a  requirement  of  moral  freedom, 
that  each  responsible  being  should  be  equally  able  to  act  from  any 
motive,  good  or  bad,  that  is  presented  to  him.  Now,  as  some 
advocates  of  free-will  use  this  argument,  motive  simply  means  an 
outward  inducement.  This  would  make  the  difference  between 
the  Libertarian  and  the  Necessitarian  a  verbal  one  only  ;  for  no 
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Necessitarian  denies  to  man  the  power  of  resisting  outward  induce 
ments  by  means  of  an  inward  principle.  Other  Libertarians,  how 
ever,  while  using  the  word  motive  in  the  wider  and  more  philo 
sophic  sense,  which  includes  the  inward  principle  as  well  as  the 
outward  attraction,  and  thereby  designs  that  which  on  the  whole 
the  most  draws  the  will  at  the  time,  still  deny  that  there  is  any 
necessity  that  the  will  should  yield  to  this  motive. 

In  opposition  to  this,  1  maintain  that  the  same  necessity  which 
demands  that  the  will  be  determined  by  motives,  demands  also 
that  it  be  determined  by  the  particular  motive  which  on  the  whole 
is  the  strongest  in  the  mind.  For  if  it  is  said,  No  :  in  point  of 
fact  the  will  is  determined  by  the  motive  which  in  this  particular 
instance  and  at  this  particular  time  is  the  strongest,  but  if  it  chose 
it  could  resist  even  the  strongest  motive,  and  act  independently  of 
it,  I  reply,  if  the  will  by  its  very  nature  cannot  act  but  under  the 
influence  of  motive,  then  it  could  not  resist,  as  by  the  supposition 
it  is  to  resist,  even  the  strongest  motive,  except  under  the  influence 
of  some  other  motive ;  and  this  other,  if  it  prevails  over  that 
strongest  motive,  must  be  stronger  than  the  strongest,  which  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  follows  then  that,  not  only  must  the 
will  be  determined  by  a  motive,  but  it  is  necessarily  determined  by 
that  which  is  at  the  time  the  strongest  motive.  What  this  strongest 
motive  shall  be  is  determined  by  circumstances  without  and  nature 
within,  and  the  relations  between  them.  All  man's  desires  have 
some  reference  to  a  something  without,  and  thus  the  particular 
relations  between  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  nature  and 
his  circumstances  in  the  present,  his  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
his  prospects  for  the  future,  must  modify  his  desires  and  thence  his- 
motives.  Each  volition  therefore  is  the  necessary  product  of  the 
combined  action  of  character  and  circumstance — both  things  over 
which  it  (this  volition)  has  no  control.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  the  will. 

This  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  successive  steps  of  rigid  logic, 
has  been  allowed  by  most  philosophic  thinkers  to  be  as  a  matter 
of  abstract  reasoning  perfectly  irresistible.  But  while  some  yield 
their  willing  assent  to  the  conclusion,  others  rebel  against  it ;  and 
a  third  class,  and  this  a  numerous  and  deeply  thinking  one,  really 
distrust  its  truth  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  it  is  opposed  to- 
our  inner  consciousness.  Of  this  class  was  that  celebrated  meta 
physician,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  His  clear  and  logical  mind 
could  not  but  admit  the  clenching  force  of  the  argument  for  neces 
sity.  Yet  was  he  an  ardent  Libertarian,  because  he  believed  that 
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•consciousness  and  conscience  were  distinctly  on  that  side.  In 
this,  however,  with  all  deference  to  so  great  a  thinker,  I  venture 
to  maintain  there  was  mistake.  And  I  may  here  remark  that 
it  is  because  from  the  time  I  first  thought  on  these  subjects  I  have 
so  generally  found  Necessitarians  themselves  making  this  false 
and  fatal  concession  that  consciousness,  when  consulted  alone  and 
.apart  from  abstract  reasoning,  appears  to  give  her  testimony  on 
the  Libertarian  side,  thus  so  far  upholding  a  doctrine  which, 
though  in  point  of  fact  with  the  utmost  sincerity  held  by  ardent  and 
philosophic  Theists,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  opposed  to  all  correct 
theology  and  philosophy,  nay,  as  I  have  already  said,  logically  sub 
versive  of  theism  itself,  and  also  because  of  certain  frequent,  in  my 
opinion  dangerous  misapprehensions  on  the  score  of  morality  and 
human  responsibility  fallen  into  on  the  other  hand  by  sceptical 
Necessitarians,  that  I  have  felt  this  subject  to  be  one  on  which  I 
was  specially  called  to  give  forth  my  views. 

Let  me  now  therefore  proceed  to  vindicate  the  assertion  that 
in  human  consciousness  there  is  nothing  which,  rightly  inter 
preted,  opposes  but  much  that  corroborates  the  truth  of  neces 
sity.  In  the  first  place  all  the  logical  steps  in  the  argument  I 
have  just  been  conducting  for  necessity,  such  as  its  being  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  will  to  yield  and  only  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
motives,  are,  be  it  observed,  steps  carried  on  in  consciousness. 
Hence  it  is  consciousness  itself  that  is  arguing  for  necessity. 
Hitherto  however  consciousness  has  been  dealing  with  the  abstract 
.alone,  with  that  which  must  be.  We  have  yet  to  interrogate  it  as 
to  that  which  is.  I  ask  each  one  of  my  readers  to  consult  his 
own  consciousness  and  see  if  it  witnesses  to  any  liberty  but  this, 
that  we  are  able  to  do  what  we  will,  or  the  liberty  of  spontaneity. 
Accordingly,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  very  justly  observes,  the 
definition  of  liberty  given  by  the  celebrated  advocate  of  moral 
freedom,  I)r  Samuel  Clarke,  is  in  reality  only  this  liberty  of 
spontaneity.  Thus  he  says,  "The  power  of  self-motion  or  action 
which  in  all  animate  agents  is  spontaneity,  is  in  moral  or  rational 
agents  what  we  properly  term  liberty."  Now  mark  this  :  Sir  Wil 
liam  allows  that  this  liberty  is  not  contrary  to  necessity,  for,  as  he 
says,  "the  greatest  spontaneity  is  in  fact  the  greatest  necessity." 
Because,  as  I  may  add,  what  a  man  does  spontaneously  he  does 
from  an  inner  necessity,  for  it  is  one  drawn  from  his  own  being, 
acted  on  as  this  is  from  without,  compared  with  which  no  neces 
sity  can  be  equally  imperative.  Sir  William  grants,  I  have  said, 
that  this  liberty  of  spontaneity  is  consistent  with  necessity.  He 
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further  allows  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  moreover  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  will ;  for  the  will  cannot  possibly  be  forced. 
In  all  these  three  propositions  I  thoroughly  agree  with  our  great 
philosopher,  and  if  I  can  further  prove  that  this  liberty,  allowed 
by  him  to  be  consistent  with  necessity,  is  really  all  that  conscious 
ness  bears  witness  to  and  all  that  conscience  demands — then  I 
think  I  shall  have  really  removed,  according  to  Sir  William's 
own  showing,  all  objections,  philosophical,  religious  and  moral,  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  But  Sir  William,  along  with  Liber 

tarians  generally,  demands  something  more  than  a  liberty  of  spon 
taneity.  "  Moral  liberty,"  he  says,  "  does  not  merely  consist  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  we  will,  but  in  the  power  of  willing 
what  we  will."  But  are  we  conscious — for  now  we  are  consulting 
consciousness — of  the  power  to  will  what  we  will  ?  My  conscious 
ness  says  we  are  not.  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  act  on  my  own 
will,  any  more  than  on  that  of  another  being  in  any  way  but  by 
the  force  of  motives.  I  am  conscious  of  freedom  indeed  ;  but  it 
is  a  freedom  to  do  as  I  will,  not  a  freedom  to  determine  my  will 
to  act  without  any  reference  to  motive.  Indeed  if  I  had  such  a 
freedom  as  this,  I  could  but  say,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself 
says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  cause  undetermined  by  any 
motive  can  be  a  rational,  moral  and  accountable  cause."  To  my 
mind  it  would  be  just  the  reverse.  Thus  I  have  three  great  objec 
tions  to  the  Libertarian  liberty.  i.  It  is  contrary  to  abstract 
necessity.  2.  It  is  contrary  to  consciousness.  3.  It  is  contrary 
to  true  dignity  and  morality.  For  any  act  of  will  that  was  produced 
by  mere  self-determination  would  have  no  morality. 

But  now  let  us  see  whether  morality,  dignity,  freedom  and 
responsibility  be  not  obtained  in  the  other  way,  by  means  of  the 
liberty  of  spontaneity,  of  which  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  are 
conscious,  and  which  is  quite  compatible  with  necessity.  In 
answering  this  question  I  expect  to  prove  that  the  Libertarian 
freedom  with  which  philosophical  necessity  interferes  is  not  true 
freedom  but  lawlessness.  Thus,  considering  the  will  itself,  if  a 
thing  can  act  as  well  this  way  as  that— if,  e.g.,  the  will  can  as  well 
act  without  or  against  motive  as  with  it,  can  as  well  obey  the 
weakest  as  the  strongest  motive — what  is  this  but  lawlessness  ? 
Whereas  if  a  thing  can  only  act  in  one  way — the  way  in  which  it 
is  constituted  to  act,  if  in  other  words,  it  is  subject  to  law,  this  is 
also  being  subject  to  necessity,  because  it  is  necessary  it  should  act 
in  one  way  and  in  no  other  ;  and  here  we  have  the  philosophic 
necessity  for  which  I  plead,  which  is  opposed  to  lawlessness  but 
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not  to  true  freedom.  Then,  consulting  consciousness  as  to  our 
own  liberty  as  moral  agents,  what  does  it  demand  for  our  moral 
freedom  that  is  not  supplied  by  simple  spontaneity?  We  feel 
that  in  all  our  moral  acts  we  ourselves  act  freely,  spontaneously— 
with  our  nature  and  not  against  it.  We  feel  that  in  all  our  moral 
acts  we  are  real  actors  :  we  are  not  automatons,  whose  apparent 
.activity  is  mere  passivity.  We  are  not  slaves,  who  act  solely 
according  to  the  will  of  another.  All  moral  action  is  free,  because 
it  is  all  our  own.  So  far  as  any  action  ascribed  to  us  is  not  our 
own,  it  is  not  moral  action.  Thus  if  one  man  places  a  dagger 
in  the  hand  of  another,  and  forces  him  to  stab  a  third,  morally  the 
first  man  alone  is  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  Further,  all  moral 
.action  is  free,  because  the  motives  which  determine  it  spring  from 
our  own  nature.  It  is  not  another  man's  benevolence  but  my 
own  which  induces  me  to  be  generous;  it  is  not  another's  con 
scientiousness  but  my  own  that  impels  me  to  be  just.  Moreover, 
we  feel  that  while  outward  circumstances  do  bear  upon  us,  some 
times  with  severity,  sometimes  with  indulgence,  while  outward 
inducements  sometimes  threaten  and  sometimes  lure,  yet  it  is  only 
so  far  as  these  affect  our  nature,  our  affections,  our  desires,  only 
so  far  in  short  as  there  is  something  in  ourselves  to  correspond  to 
them,  that  they  can  affect  our  will.  And  more  than  this,  though 
they  should  affect  pur  desires,  there  is  no  necessity  that  they  should 
prevail  over  our  will,  if  there  is  any  internal  principle  that  bears 
on  the  other  side.  Does  not  this  prove  the  doctrine  of  philoso 
phical  necessity  consistent  with  true  dignity  ?  I  now  come 
to  consider  whether  it  is  not  equally  consistent  with  morality  and 
responsibility,  which  two  ideas  cannot  be  disjointed.  The  nega 
tive  of  this  statement,  which  forms  the  chief  and  fundamental 
moral  difficulty  associated  with  the  theory  of  necessity,  has  been 
of  course  variously  stated  by  Libertarians  on  the  one  hand  and 
Secularists  on  the  other ;  yet  has  a  common  meeting  point  for 
both.  Man,  say  the  one  party,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  necessity, 
because,  his  own  conscience  being  judge,  he  is  an  accountable 
being  and  therefore  a  fit  object  of  praise  and  blame.  Man,  say 
the  other,  is  an  entirely  necessitated  being,  his  volitions  and  his 
affections  being  alike  the  necessary  products  of  his  necessary 
nature  and  his  necessary  circumstances,  therefore  he  is  not  an 
.accountable  being,  nor  a  fit  object  of  praise  or  blame.  Now  both 
these  reasonings  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  inference  that,  were 
man  the  subject  of  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  Free 
Will,  he  would  be  a  fit  object  of  praise  and  blame,  but  not  otherwise. 
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This  first  proposition  I  shall  endeavour  to  disprove  by  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  Leaving  the  praise  alone  in  the  meantime,  we  will 
argue  that  moral  agents  would  be  justly  blamable  for  willing  and 
acting  wrongly,  if  their  wills  had  a  liberty  of  indifference  ;  if  there 
were  no  bias  in  the  nature  independent  of  the  will  to  lead  the  will 
to  decide  wrongly.  But  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  to  bias 
the  will  to  decide  wrongly,  how  could  it  decide  wrongly  ?  Such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible.  If  there  were  nothing  outside  the 
will  to  bias  it  one  way  or  the  other,  it  could  decide  nothing  :  it 
must  remain  for  ever  in  a  state  of  indifference,  that  is  not  acting 
.at  all.  So  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  a  being  would  only 
be  blamable,  if  he  was  in  a  position  wherein  he  could  do  nothing 
to  be  blamed.  If  this  is  not  to  stultify  the  reality  of  blame,  I 
know  not  how  it  is  to  be  stultified.  But  my  Libertarian  friend 
may  say,  It  is  not  necessary  for  blameworthiness  that  there  should 
be  no  bias  in  the  nature  to  lead  the  will  wrong,  but  the  will  must 
have  the  power  to  resist  the  bias.  But  no  power  is  able  to  resist 
.a  wrong  moral  bias,  but  a  moral  power  drawn  from  motives. 
Accordingly  I  will  suppose  my  friend  to  allow  that  this  is  the  sort 
•of  power  to  which  he  referred,  and  we  will  restate  his  requirement 
with  this  addition.  It  is  not  necessary  for  blame  that  there  should 
be  no  bias  in  the  nature  to  lead  the  will  wrong,  but  the  will  must 
have  the  moral  power  drawn  from  internal  motives  to  resist  this 
wrong  bias.  But  if  these  motives  are  weaker  than  the  inclinations 
which  give  the  wrong  bias,  they  will  not  give  the  will  the  moral 
power  to  resist  that  bias,  and  if  they  are  stronger  than  the  bias, 
the  will  will  not  yield  to  the  bias,  the  blamable  thing  will  not  be 
•done.  So  that  we  are  again  brought  to  this,  a  man  would  only  be 
blamable  for  doing  a  wrong  thing,  if  he  had  those  interior  motives 
which  would  keep  him  from  doing  the  wrong  thing :  he  would 
•only  be  blamable  if  his  moral  condition  was  such  that  he  could 
not  do  the  thing  to  be  blamed.  All  this  absurdity  arises  from 
•confounding  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral  inability, 
natural  and  moral  necessity.  If  a  man  was  physically  necessitated 
independent  of  his  own  will  to  do  the  thing  that  was  wrong,  was 
physically  unable  to  do  the  thing  that  was  right,  then  he  would 
indeed  be  free  from  blame  in  doing  the  one  and  omitting  the 
•other.  But  if  that  moral  necessity  which,  springing  out  of  the 
nature,  determines  the  will  to  choose  the  wrong  thing  and  to  reject 
the  right,  does  not  suffice  to  constitute  blameworthiness,  then 
blameworthiness  is  not  only  not  possible,  it  is  not  conceivable. 
For  let  us  again  suppose  it  to  be  objected,  If  we  had  given  our- 
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selves  our  own  nature,  then  we  might  he  to  blame  for  the  mo 
tives  which  spring  out  of  that  nature  and  determine  our  wills. 
But  seeing  we  did  not  give  ourselves  that  nature,  it  is  difficult  to- 
see  how  we  are  to  be  blamed  for  it.  See  again  what  a  dilemma 
this  places  us  in  !  Had  we  chosen  our  own  nature  we  should 
have  been  to  blame.  But  how  could  we  choose  it?  Without 
motives,  let  us  suppose.  But  if  we  had  no  bad  motive  in  giving, 
ourselves  a  bad  nature,  then  there  would  be  nothing  blamable  in 
it,  for  that  alone  is  blamable  which  proceeds  from  wrong  motives. 
Or  had  we  in  the  supposed  case  had  a  wrong  motive  in  choosing, 
our  nature,  this  motive  must  have  sprung  from  a  previous  bad 
nature,  which  we  must,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  have  given 
ourselves  in  order  to  be  blamable  for  it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
As  Jonathan  Edwards  has  well  said,  "To  refer  good  and  evil,  and 
consequently  praise  and  blame,  from  things  themselves  to  their 
origin,  is  to  chase  good  and  evil  out  of  the  universe  altogether."' 
This  is  the  result  which  I  believe  you,  my  Secularist  friends,  have- 
arrived  at.  The  ideas  of  praise  and  blame,  you  say,  of  merit  and 
guilt,  all  spring  from  the  exigencies  of  human  limitation.  We 
naturally  praise  that  which  works  for  us  good,  and  as  naturally 
blame  that  which  works  for  us  evil,  and  as  a  community  impelled 
by  the  laws  of  self-instinct  and  self-preservation,  we  cannot  but 
reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other.  But  one  who  takes  an 
enlarged  and  philosophic  view  of  things  sees  that  what  the 
advocates  of  Free-will  describe  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  law  of  necessity  is  indeed  conformed  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
things,  and  man  being  equally  in  his  voluntary  as  in  his  involun 
tary  acts  subject  to  irresistible  necessity,  is  no  more  in  the  one 
than  the  other  a  fit  object  of  praise  or  blame. — Should  any 
necessitarian  reader  argue  thus,  I  would  plead  with  him  as  with  one 
who  is  unconsciously  but  seriously  wronging  the  cause  of  rational 
and  moral  necessity.  Keeping  to  the  ground  of  human  conscious 
ness — and  in  matters  of  human  philosophy  the  authority  of  human 
consciousness  is  ultimate — however  much  men  may  differ  as  to- 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  what  is  praiseworthy  and  what  is 
blamable,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  human  being,  unless  he  be  per 
fectly  idiotic,  but  has  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  praise- 
worthiness  and  blameworthiness,  and  of  these  as  elementary  and 
real  things,  not  conventional  fictitious  and  translated  ones.  It  is 
true  that  the  thing  which  is  expedient  may  also  be  right,  it  is  true- 
that  in  our  universe,  over-ruled  in  all  its  details  by  a  perfectly  har 
monious  moral  government,  the  right  will  always  in  the  end  prove 


to  be  the  really  expedient ;  hut  the  ideas  themselves  of  Tightness 
and  of  expediency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  wrongness  and  of 
inexpediency  on  the  other,  are  totally  distinct,  and  accordingly 
I  suppose  there  is  no  language  upon  earth,  certainly  no  civil 
ised  language,  in  which  these  several  ideas  are  not  as  clearly 
distinguished  as  any  ideas  can  he.  Now  all  this  is  strange 
indeed,  nay  incredible,  if  moral  distinctions  are  not  fundamental 
realities.  I  shall  only  be  conforming  to  universal  practice  if  I 
continue  to  assume  that  they  are  ;  but  while  some  do  this  incom 
patibly  with  their  own  logic,  the  genuine  necessitarian  can  do  so 
most  logically. 

What  further  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  I  will  give  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  illustration.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
needless  perplexity  thrown  around  this  whole  question  by  the  con 
founding  of  the  liberty  of  the  man  willing  to  do  what  he  wills 
(which  is  freedom)  with  the  liberty  of  the  will  itself  from  the 
control  of  law,  of  necessity,  of  motive  (which  is  license),  so  has 
there  been  much  darkness  perpetuated  by  a  confusion  between 
physical  and  moral  necessity.  There  is  a  necessity  which  de 
cidedly  cuts  off  freedom,  and  frees  from  moral  responsibility ;  but 
this  is  a  physical  necessity,  not  a  moral  one.  I  will  illustrate  this 
distinction  by  two  examples  ;  and  I  choose  very  simple  ones, 
because  they  really  show  the  point  best.  A  mother  comes  home, 
and  finds  her  parlour  window,  which  is  a  low  one,  has  one  of  its 
panes  broken.  She  inquires  how  this  happened,  and  learns  that 
her  little  girl  broke  it  with  her  umbrella.  She  begins  to  scold  the 
child  angrily,  when  the  latter  exclaims,  "  Mother,  I  could  not  help 
it.  There  was  a  mad  bull  in  the  street,  and  a  great  crowd  collected 
before  our  house,  and  some  people  pushed  me  so  that  the  umbrella 
went  through  the  glass."  Here  was  a  case  of  physical  necessity, 
entirely  removing  blame,  and  the  "  Mother,  I  could  not  help  it," 
was  a  real  exoneration.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  two  boys, 
twins.  Their  mother  keeps  a  shop  ;  but  this  is  a  holiday,  and  it 
is  shut.  Both  boys  are  equally  desirous  to  see  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,  and  ask  their  mother  for  the  money  to  pay  for  admission. 
She  refuses,  saying  she  needs  it  all  to  meet  the  rent.  She  is 
obliged  to  go  and  see  a  sick  neighbour,  but  advises  them  to  go 
and  play  in  the  adjoining  park.  She  is  rather  a  careless  woman, 
and  leaves  the  money  in  her  till  too  accessible.  One  of  the  boys  is 
strictly  honest,  and  cannot  think  of  helping  himself  to  any  of  his 
parent's  money.  The  other,  who  is  very  deficient  in  principle, 
overcome  by  the  temptation  to  go  and  see  the  show — which,  how- 
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ever,  his  little  brother  had  been  quite  as  much  bent  on  seeing — 
goes  secretly  and  helps  himself  to  the  necessary  sum  from  his 
mother's  store  ;  then,  making  some  excuse  to  his  too  honest  com 
panion,  steals  off  alone  to  the  wild  beast  show,  while  the  other 
betakes  himself  to  the  park.  Now  how  shall  we  account  on 
philosophical  principles  for  the  diverse  conduct  of  these  two 
children  ?  Clearly  in  this  way.  The  one  by  an  inward  necessity, 
with  all  his  eagerness  for  the  show,  could  not  steal  in  order  to 
witness  it.  The  other  by  an  opposite  inward  necessity — a  neces 
sity  constituted  by  the  dishonesty  of  his  nature — could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  steal  to  gratify  this  desire.  Does  then  the  one 
necessity  take  away  the  right  of  the  honest  boy  to  praise,  or  the 
other  necessity  cancel  the  liability  of  the  dishonest  boy  to  blame  ? 
I  will  reply  to  this  query  by  a  continuation  of  my  tale.  The  theft 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  master  of  the  two  boys  has  heard  of 
it.  He  calls,  and  invites  the  honest  boy,  John,  to  a  party  at  his 
house,  where  there  is  to  be  a  Christmas  tree  and  various  amuse 
ments.  "I  ask  you,  John,  because  you  are  a  good  boy.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  invite  Peter,  because  he  has  quite  forfeited  my 
esteem  !  "  On  this  we  will  suppose  the  mother  to  exclaim,'  "  Oh 
do  not  blame  him,  sir,  he  really  could  not  help  it."  "  What  do 
you  mean?  Did  any  one  force  him  to  steal  your  money?" 
"No."  "And  do  you  think  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
wrong  ? "  "  Oh  yes,  sir.  But  then  he  wanted  so  much  to  see 
the  wild  beasts  ! "  "  And  was  not  John's  desire  to  see  them  as 
strong  as  his  ?  "  "  Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  you  need  not  praise  him 
much  for  not  taking  the  money,  because  he  is  such  an  honest 
boy."  "  And  so  you  mean  that  I  am  not  to  praise  and  reward 
John  for  being  honest,  because  he  is  honest,  and  I  am  not  to 
blame  and  punish  Peter  for  being  dishonest,  because  he  is  dis 
honest,  that  is  to  say  because  it  is  in  his  nature  to  be  dishonest. 
I  do  not  understand  that  logic  :  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense." 

I  will  still  prolong  my  illustration  to  show  that,  while  philo 
sophical  necessity  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  suppress 
or  wreaken  the  inward  sense  of  praise  or  blame  or  responsibility, 
no  more  does  it  interfere  with  our  endeavours  to  improve  others 
or  ourselves.  The  dishonest  child  might  have  acted  honestly,  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so.  How  shall  wre  get  him  to  choose  it  ?  Shall 
\ve  say,  "  You  are  to  be  blamed  certainly  and  deserve  to  be 
punished,  still  wre  do  not  see  how  the  thing  is  to  be  helped, 
because  you  acted  from  a  necessity  of  your  nature?"  No.  If 
\ve  wished  to  speak  philosophy  with  the  boy  ;  if  especially  he  was 
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a  young  philosopher,  and  urged  the  above  in  his  own  excuse,  we 
might  allow  that  there  was  indeed  no  help  for  it,  so  long  as  his 
nature  remained  what  it  was,  for  he  would  certainly  continue  to 
steal  when  he  had  the  fair  opportunity.  But  if  we  were  not 
fatalists,  but  genuine  Necessitarians,  we  would  add  there  was  no 
necessity  that  his  nature  should  continue  what  it  was,  and,  setting 
aside  any  religious  and  divine  appeals  (to  which  at  present  I  do 
not  refer),  we  should  seek  to  awaken  his  dormant  sense  of  right, 
of  justice  and  of  honour,  of  propriety,  and  also  of  filial  affec 
tion,  and  thus — by  the  law  of  necessity  still — so  far  as  we  did 
touch  and  affect  some  good  motive  within,  we  should  do  some 
thing  towards  elevating  and  improving  his  character  and  conduct, 
as  we  certainly  should  not,  if  we  called  on  him  to  do  that  impos 
sible  thing,  to  will  what  was  right  by  a  simple  determination  of 
the  will. 

I  have  been  arguing  this  great  question  on  the  field  which  lies 
nearest  to  our  observation  and  inference,  that  of  human  character 
and  conduct,  and  in  this  application  it  will  form  a  very  necessary 
element  of  our  completed  system  of  theology.  But  let  me  now 
employ  these  universal  principles  in  dealing  with  the  sublime 
theme  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  most  High.  Independent  of 
allegations  urged  against  the  moral  character  of  God  on  the  ground 
of  the  a  posteriori,  there  are  some  of  an  a  priori  nature,  coming 
from  very  different  quarters,  which  fall  to  be  considered. 

The  Secularist  takes  this  position,  If  God  exists,  not  only 
must  he  do  so  of  necessity,  but  from  necessity  also  must  he  be 
and  do  what  he  is  and  does,  therefore  if  he  is  exempt  from  all 
blame,  he  must  also  be  an  unfit  object  of  praise.  My  reply  here 
is  precisely  the  same  as  when  applied  to  man.  But  there  is 
another  party  who  hold  that,  while  the  being  of  God  is  necessary, 
all  other  necessity  finds  its  origin  in  His  will ;  and  it  is  derogatory 
to  His  sovereign  authority  to  allow  that  moral  distinctions  can  have 
any  fountain  outside  of  His  decree.  Now  the  principle  which  I  have 
already  laid  down,  that  good  and  evil  are  things  independent  of  all 
will,  even  of  the  Supreme  Will  itself,  seems  to  me  needed  to  autho 
rise  us  in  bestowing  praise  upon  that  Will.  If  we  say,  God  Himself 
determined  what  should  be  right  and  what  wrong,  it  becomes  im 
possible  for  us  to  praise  God  for  anything.  We  must  either  say, 
God  arbitrarily  made  the  standard,  and  then  adhered  to  it,  in  which 
case  we  do  not  know  if  the  standard  has  any  essential  excellence 
in  it,  and  therefore  cannot  praise  it ;  or  we  must  say,  God,  having 
a  certain  nature,  made  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  conformable 
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to  it,  a  supposition  which,  equally  with  the  last,  would  deprive  the 
will  of  God  and  the  standard  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  pattern,  of 
all  inherent  excellence.  But  if  they  are  mutually  independent, 
and  both  perfect,  we  can  laud  the  one  and  adore  the  other. 

Now  I  must  fairly  confront  the  last  phase  of  Atheistic  objec 
tion.  Granted,  it  may  be  said,  that  you  are  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  universal  action  of  God  on  and  through  all  created  action 
and  volition — the  divine  omni-agency,  as  it  has  been  termed,  in 
evil  as  well  as  good,  is  necessarily  involved  in  theism,  and  that 
this  position  is  abundantly  sustained  by  your  own  Scriptures  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  in  every  portion — narrative,  prophetical, 
devotional  and  didactic.  Granted  that  you  are  also  in  plain  con 
currence  with  these  Scriptures  in  the  theory  you  so  emphatically 
propound,  that  evil  is  only  permitted,  ordained  and  caused  in  order 
to  greater  good — what  is  this  but  ascribing  to  God  the  very  line  of 
conduct  which  your  own  Apostle  Paul  so  indignantly  repudiates — 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  I  reply  by  asking,  What 

is  it  to  do  evil  ?  You  may  observe  that  the  case  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  is  not  that  of  one  who  does  evil  in  order  that  good  may 
come,  but  of  one  who  says,  "  Let  us  do  evil,"  tS:c.  It  was  the  case 
of  one  doing  a  thing  that  is  essentially  evil,  and  for  which  the  real 
motive  was  selfish,  the  pretended  resultant  "good,"  the  glory  of 
God,  being  the  ostensible  motive  only.  It  was  this  that  rendered 
the  condemnation  just.  It  is  only  when  proceeding  from  motives 
that  are  wrong  that  acts  are  guilty,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  evil. 
Still,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  impelling  motive  and  the 
end  proposed  may  be  virtuous  and  right,  and  yet  the  act  evil,  and 
that  is  because  of  the  means  employed.  A  man  may  sincerely  and 
simply  aim  at  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- man,  and  so  far 
be  really  good,  and  yet  may  make  not  only  an  unfit,  but  an  unjus 
tifiable  choice  of  means  to  further  that  end.  This  choice  may  be 
unjustifiable  in  four  different  ways.  i.  It  may,  while  seeking  to  do 
its  object  good  in  one  direction,  injure  him  in  another.  2.  It  may 
in  this  pursuit  sacrifice  to  it  the  interests  of  a  third  party.  3.  It 
may  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  other  party  to  choose  his  own 
methods.  4.  It  may  proceed  from  an  unwarranted  trust  in  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  chooser  to  accomplish  his  end. 

Now  if  God  does  as,  ex  hypothesi,  He  invariably  does,  produce 
temporary  evil  to  subserve  greater  good,  and  thus  has  a  perfect 
aim,  He  cannot  go  wrong  as  to  the  use  of  the  means,  because — -i. 
Being  all-knowing  and  all-wise,  He  must  know  and  must  consult 


the  whole  good  of  the  individuals  He  acts  for.  2.  He  loves  His 
creatures  individually,  and  so  cannot  sacrifice  the  good  of  one 
eventually  to  that  of  another.  3.  As  the  Creator,  He  is  mainly 
and  primarily  responsible  for  the  eventuality  of  the  final  issue  ;  and 
the  creature  can  have  no  independent  right  to  choose,  as  opposed 
to  Him,  its  own  ways  of  bringing  this  about.  4.  He  has  every 
right  to  trust  in  His  own  wisdom  and  power  to  accomplish  it. 

I  allow  that  this  hypothesis  of  an  Almighty  Good  One  employ 
ing  transient  evil  as  the  necessary  fuel  wherewith  to  ignite  the  con 
quering  flame  and  feed  the  perennial  fire  of  final  good,  is  at  the 
present  point  of  my  work  a  possible  hypothesis  only,  though  I  hope 
ere  I  close  to  prove  it  with  such  demonstrable  evidence  as  can  be 
obtained  in  this  transition  stage  of  a  far-reaching  process,  to  be  a 
reliable  truth.  But  on  the  principle  that  arguments  built  on  the 
impossibility  of  certain  issues  are  demolished,  by  whatever  proves 
their  possibility,  even  as  a  credible  hypothesis  only  it  to  my  mind 
effectually  shuts  up  all  philosophical  escape  from  the  force  of  the 
remaining  concurrent  pleas  for  Theism. 


END    OF    PART    I. 
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